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ne to one and one-half table- 

spoons of SNIDER’S CATSUP 

for each person to be served. 

Add the Catsup to the soup 

just before removing from 

stove or pour into soup 
after it is served. 


We advise pouring SNIDER’S CAT- 
SUP directly on the oysters, and 
ms. Whether they are served on the 
=) \ half shell or bulk, use a spoom 
fj or an oyster fork. 


One pint large oysters; one-half cup flour; 

one-half cup milk; one-half cup SNIDER’S 
TOMATO CATSUP; one-half tea- . 

spoon salt. Mix thoroughly the 

flour, milk, Catsup and salt; dip 

Ms, oysters into mixture, then 

‘% \ roll them in cracker crumbs. 

> ) Fry in sweet, fresh lard, butter 

or olive oil until a dark brown. 

Serve very hot. 


SNIDER’S CATSUP is popularly 
known as a perfect relish for 
roast beef, steaks, cutlets, 

fish, oysters and many 

other foods the good 
housewife is familiar with. 


NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO U.S.A. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


boners you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


LL 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
sixth of March to avoid missing the next issue. We 
cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Sub- 
scribers should always use Postal. or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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HE splendid idea to hold a Baby Week from March fourth 
to March eleventh, suggested by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, promises to be one of the most thoroughly 
nation-wide movements ever attempted by this great body of women. 
In every part of the country scores of events of all kinds will be held 
with the one idea that appeals to all: that men and women shall be 
awakened to the needs and the greater care of the baby. It is safe to 
say that hundreds of thousands of women will take part in the various 
means that will be adopted throughout this notable week to do some- 
thing that will draw attention to a subject that lies so close to every 
woman’s heart and interest. 
It is only natural that THE LADIEs’ HoME JOURNAL should want to 
enter into this idea, first suggested in the last (the January) number 
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of this magazine by Mrs. Pennybacker, the President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The HoME JourNAL has therefore 
arranged to place at the free disposal of any woman’s club, church 
or baby-welfare organization two of the most beautiful little plays 
imaginable, each of which has a heart-reaching appeal for the baby. 
Fortunately, too, these plays are so simple that they can be given 
in any hall or large private room: the speaking parts are easy, the 
acting required is simple, the costumes are easy to make, while the 
appeal of the sentiment is unerring and goes straight to the heart. 

Naturally, in order for the plays to be given in the week of March 
fourth, they should be put into rehearsal at once: hence this announce- 
ment is made now, in plenty of time for the plays to be had. They are 
all ready to send. 





What the Little Plays Are 


6 Rise: two plays, ‘‘The Theft of Thistledown”’ and ‘‘The Narrow Door,” 
were prepared originally by Professor George M. P. Baird, University 
of Pittsburgh, for use during Pittsburgh Baby Week, observed under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell 

Sage Foundation. They 

illustrate one form of the 

general community co- 

operation manifested in 

Baby Week, for the suc- 

cess of which occasion 

much credit is due to the 

Pittsburgh Department of 

Health and its Director, 

Doctor J. F. Edwards, 

and to~a general citizens’ 

committee under the 

chairmanship of Mrs. 

Enoch Rauh. The plays 

were presented by the 

children from the Irene 

Kaufmann and the Woods- 

Run Settlements, of Pitts- 

burgh. The pictures on 

this page are of the chil- 

dren in the Pittsburgh per- 

formances. In ‘The Theft 

of Thistledown”’ there are 

sixteen speaking charac- 

ters; and in ‘‘ The Narrow 

Door,” fourteen. The pic- : 

tures show the only stage —_—_—— 





This Scene is From “The Theft of Thistlkedown” 


How to Get the Plays 


HROUGH the courtesy of Professor Baird, the author of the little plays, 
and ‘‘ The Journal of the Outdoor Life,’”’ holders of the copyright on them, 
THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL is privileged to issue them in pamphlet form— 
both plays in the one pamphlet—to any group of women or children who 
might like by a perform- 


ance of them to further 
the cause of the little ones. 
Professor Baird imposes 
but one condition upon 
the circulation of the plays 
by THE LaprEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, which is, that 
he be notified in advance 
of when and where and by 
whom performances are 
planned, and that a copy 
of the program be for- 
warded him, in care of the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The pamphlet containing 
both plays will be mailed 
by Tue LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL to anyone who 
wants it, if two cents in 
stamps for each copy de- 
sired is sent, with request, 
to cover the mailing cost. 
Address the Baby Week 
Editor, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Inde- 
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This is a Scene From “The Narrow Door” 


pendence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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| DISCERNING HOUSEWIVES 
AND BAKERS 
'usE GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — OTHERS PLOD ALONG 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. MANUFACTURED BY WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





IME was when this was a pretty good school- 

house way out West, but that time has passed. 
Compare it with the one on the right, the new 
district school located on the Salt River project 
in Arizona. 


AYBE Abraham Lincoln did go to a school 

like the one above, but the Presidents forty 
years hence will probably be graduates of schools 
like the one at the right on one of the Govern- 
ment’s great reclaimed areas in Arizona. 


NE hates to think what the mortality must 
have been of the boys and girls who breathed 
the air of this sod schoolhouse, compared with 
that of the youngsters enrolled in this superb new 
school located in the Mindoka country of Idaho. 


RANDMA got her elementary education in 

the germ incubator above; but her grandson 
and granddaughter are getting theirs in a school 
like the one on the right, which is located on the 
Grand Valley project in Colorado. 


NCE upon a time it was fun to go to a school 

like the one above, if the pupil managed to 
live through the experience; but it’s a lot more 
fun to go toa school like the one adjoining, which 
is in the heart of the Southwestern desert. 


are 
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SERVICE AND BUREAU OF 


EDUCATION 



























































































Fr: St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the boys like to go to 
school, and when they 
get into the sixth grade 
it is hard to pry them 
out. At that stage in 
their schooling a wise 
board of education has 
instituted manual train- 
ing, for every fourteen- 
year-old boy is a 
carpenter at heart. And 
yn’t make corner 

They 

The 
putting 
1ing touches to 
house early in 
rare. When 
the bird houses are all 






finished, three or four thousand of them, you 
can see lads coming down every street in 
town to the registration office. 
enter their houses in the big annual bird-house 
exhibit, whereupon the contest really begins, 
with the whole city interested. 








rs of St. Paul Have Made it That 

































These Boys are Waiting to 
Res 


sister Their Bird Houses. 
It Took a Week to Do It 
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BIRD HOUSE CONTEST 
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\ Sixth-Grade Boy Made This Model of 


Peer Gynt’s Cottage 


HE lads have a fur- 
ther incentive to set 
up their bird houses, for 
there’s a prize well worth 
ning for the lucky 

hap whose house is 
the first to have a tenant. 
It doesn’t take long for 
that prize to be won, how- 


ever, for the birds of North 


the wi 









little c 


America seem to have 





passed along to their 
ri the rd about St. 
\ id reituge it 
ff At there are 
ong rd 
lat ¢ 
€ 
S ‘ 
reé 
nificant result of the move- 
ment is that the Humane 


Society of the city of St. 
Paul has gone out of busi- 
ness so far as bird-killing 
warnings are concerned, 

ary kid in town i 
the legal guardian of the 
birds, and the wicked sling 
shot, which has all toooften 
driven them from other 
localities, is there a device 
unknown. 


for eve 
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ST. PAUL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
6™ GRADE MANUAL TRAINING 
WATCH THE PAPERS. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 
CONTRIBUTED BY 
E.H. SHELDON MFG. CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICK. 

















THIRD PRIZE 
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The Prizes Were All Given by St. Paul Business Firms 


A Bird Home Worth the Work 
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RIZES? Of course, 

lots ofthem! And be- 
sides the prizes there are 
hundreds of grown-ups 
eager to buy the houses 
at the prices the little 
builders set on them, for 
everyone almost in St. 
Paul has a bird house 
somewhere about the 
outside of his domicile. 
The city buys a lot of 
them for the parks, and 
not long ago the big 
real-estate companies 
discovered that the 
placing of the _ bird 
houses on development 
tracts drew the birds 
there and helped the 
sale of the building lots. 


But if a boy doesn’t sell his house he doesn’t 
mind a bit, for he probably knows where 
there’s a bird that needs just the sort of a 
house he has built; so he sets it up himself 
and waits patiently for a tenant to move in. 
He rarely has long to wait. 


What Birds Wouldn’t be Glad to Have 
wits Houses Like These? 





Here are Some of the Log and Bark Bird Houses 


TOTE—The Home 
4 V Journal wants other 
pictures of community ac- 
livities. What are you 
doing in your town? Wow't 
you send us photographs, 
clearly described on the 
back, with the name of the 
lown and your own name 
and address,as we shall pay 
the highest magazine rates 


for all such pictures that 


we accept for publication? 
Furthermore, if sufficient 
postage is inclosed un- 
acceplable photographs 
will be returned to the 
senders. Particularly we 
want photographs of “‘teach 
erages,’ communily rest 
rooms, school grounds that 
have been beautified, and, 
in fact, of any progressive, 
constructive activity in your 
community that relates to 
human welfare. Address 
your photographs to the 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and please 
do not fail to inclose post- 
age for their return. 
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‘The lowa City 


HE alert business men of the Daven- 

port, Iowa, Rotary Club made up their 
minds three years ago that their town ought 
to wash its face. So they originated a 
“City . Beautiful Contest.” They sub- 
scribed among themselves prizes for those 
householders who made the bravest show- 
ing, and 2000 entered. The result was grat- 
ifying in the extreme, and even greater im- 
petus was put behind the task. The next 
year 4000 Davenporters, catching the spirit, 
set about the work, and in the year just 
passed 7000 entries in the contest were 
booked—one person in every seven in the 
entire city. That is a record of civic pride 
that it would be pretty hard to equal, to 
say nothing of excelling; and yet a like 
accomplishment is possible to any other city 
with a will to do it. A few—a very few— 
of the results are shown on this page. 





AVE a good 
look at this 























A 


ipal Beauty 


WOMAN en- 

tered the contest 
confronted by such a 
back yard, four blocks 
from the center of 
Davenport, as is 
shown in the picture 
on the left. Nothing 
daunted, however, CO ee ~ Bs | 
and solely by her j : = & oe ‘ 
own efforts, she F * ‘ ‘ 
effected the trans- 
formation shown on 
the right. 


NTRIKES were divided into three classes: 

Class 1—Householders who did all the 
work themselves. Class 2—Those who did 
part of their work. Class 3—Those who 
kept hired men. Some of the most striking 
results were made by Class 1 entries. Only 
Class 1 entries, moreover, were awarded 
cash prizes; the others were given honor 
prizes. The awarding of prizes was made a 
whole city event; for, although the Rotary 
Club inaugurated the contest, the great 
success achieved could only have resulted by 
the hearty support of the entire city In 
point of fact the contest had all the quali- 
ties of a good-natured and friendly game, 
in which not only the adults but the boys 
and girls and even the toddlers shared. For 
the present year the committee in charge is 
perfecting plans for even greater accom- 
plishment in beautification. 





HE pictures ad- 

joining show 
what a family can do 
unassisted when its 
members really make 
up their minds. On 
the left is seen the 
yard before the house 
owner entered the 
contest. How many 
are the pleasant but 
bare looking homes 
inany town anywhere 
in this great country 
ofours! Ontheright 
is the result of the 
beautification that 
won a well-deserved 
prize. 





ERE is the 
same place 
after the house- 


cupied by a 
family that 
decided it was 
possibletomake 
the place much 
more attrac- 
tive. Now let 
your eye travel 
along to the ad- 
joining picture, 
and glance at 
the result of 
carrying out 
the desire to im- 
prove inspired 
by the contest. 








holder and his 
family, with 
some outside 
assistance, had 
turned to witha 
will to beautify 
it. Moreover, 
the householder 
and his family 
didn’t make a 
labor of the task 
at all—just a 
little effort. 
Wasn’t the re- 
sult worth the 
effort? 


All the Work in This Yard, Save Cultivating and Grass Cutting. Was Done by a Woman 
Who Won an Honor Prize 


NOTE 


Through the courtesy of the Rotary Club and the citizens of Davenport we are in position to offer our readers a pamphlet in which is told how the people of Davenport carried on 
their campaign for civic improvement, their publicity methods, the maintenance of interest throughout the season, and other interesting details of thei 


will be of assistance to any community or body of people undertaking civic improvement. Address the Civic Development Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a two-cent stamp for mailing. 


Here is a Small and Typical Davenport Vegetable Garden That Was Developed Without 
Employed Assistance 


City Beautiful Contest,” which 
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HIS open-air school at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, shows the remodeling of an old 
barn, a plan easy of adoption anywhere. 
























BOUT a dozen years ago Miss Mills established at Mount 
Airy, Pennsylvania, the first open-air school in America 
for normal children. Since then the idea of open-air schools 
has spread all over America, as the pictures on this page will 
show. The community having under consideration the 
establishment of such a school will find here examples of the 
most approved types of architecture for the purpose. Every 
school here illustrated is conducted for hale and hearty 
children. Whatever may be the medical judgment of open- 
air schools for normal little boys and girls, the fact remains 
that the youngsters who have attended these schools are all 
of one mind in their unqualified approval. 



























HIS is a picture of an open-air school 
at The Hague. In addition to class 
work, instruction is given in gardening. 





CLASS in session in the Elizabeth 
McCormick open-air school No. 4, of 
Chicago, in midwinter. 








BUILDING of Miss Mills’ 

school at Mount Airy, Penn- 
sylvania, showing the use of build- 
ers’ muslin covering the windows 
instead of glass. 








ut 


Various Types of Open-Air Schools 
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COPYRIGHT BY BOSTO 4 PHOTO. NEWS COMPANY 


N EXCELLENT type of structure is that 
of the Robert W. Rivers open-air school 
of Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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ACH of the classes of the Phebe Anna Thorne Model 
School of Bryn Mawr College has its own pavilion. 














ERE is Rochester’s first open-air school, 
showing the youngsters in one type 
of cold-weather costume. 





HE youngsters of Miss Wheeler’s open- 
air school at Hartford ready to take up 
work on a midwinter morning. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE SCHOOLS AND FROM THE ELIZABETH MCCORMICK MEMORIAL FUND 


This is the Park Open-Air School of Buffalo, New York, One of the Largest in America 
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The American Woman 
and the 
New Military Policy 
Explained by the Originator of the Policy, 


Hon. Lindley M. Garrison 


Secretary of War 


HE proposed new military policy presents to 
every American woman—whether mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart—two questions: 

“‘Shall I, or shall I not, give my approval to a 
policy which asks that young men dear to me, and 
from half a million other homes, shall offer them- 
selves for military training and promise to bear 
arms in case of war?” 

“Ts the cause of military preparedness one to 
which I owe my moral support, or is it something 
which I should abhor and against which I should 
direct whatever influence I may possess?” 


Ya you are one of thousands of women 
who are supporting organizations for world 
peace or the abolishment of war. Perhaps you be- 
lieve that a vigorous national defense policy is in- 
consistent with American traditions and ideals of 
world peace. Or, more probable still, you are one 
of the host of ‘‘average women,” so busy with the 
routine of baking, cleaning, mending, etc., as to 
have given little thought to these questions. 

It matters not to which class you belong; your 
attitude will count much toward the adoption or 
rejection of the Government’s proposals now pend- 
ing in Congress, and their fate may affect the lives 
of those in your home. 

The plan of the Secretary of War, accepted by 
the President, calls for the enlistment, within three 
years, of a total of 400,000 young men in a force in 
addition to the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. These young men would sign a contract to 
respond instantly to a call to arms at any time dur- 
ing the period of their enlistment, and to give one 
or two months a year for three years to intensive 
training in the field, and subject to call for. three 
more years. 


UCH a plan would take hundreds of thousands 
of our young men from their studies or employ- 
ment. The Government asks this for these reasons: 
Whatever our hopes for the future, it is a fact 
that there are nations willing to make war to 
realize their ambitions. It has been shown that 
modern wars come with lightninglike suddenness; 
that able soldiers cannot be made in a day or a 
month, and that mere masses of men may be over- 
come by inferior numbers highly trained and or- 
ganized for war. One must either assume that it 
is impossible for the United States to be affected 
by the war evil which exists in the world, or else 
accept the necessity for preparedness. 

It has been shown that weakness or military 
unreadiness in a nation is an invitation to ag- 
gression on the part of military powers. Therefore 
it is necessary that the United States equip itself 
with such forces as will discourage any attempted 
aggression and place it in such complete readiness 
for vigorous self-defense as will constitute the 
most effective preparedness AGAINST war. 

The United States must have a force that can 
oppose successfully the forces which a possible 
enemy can bring against us. A modern military 
power, says this plan, can land 500,000 men, and 
more, on the shores of the United States if in con- 
trol of the seas. Therefore the United States must 
have at least 500,000 men of some military training 
to combat the trained soldiers of an enemy. 

It is unthinkable, in the face of existing senti- 
ment in this country, to propose a standing army 
of such size. Therefore the President submits the 
proposition of a slight increase of our small Reg- 
ular Army, to be supplemented by a very large 
number of citizen soldiers who shall remain in re- 
serve in civil life but who shall have brief periods 
of military instruction. 


| Be the rest, the problem of national defense 
is largely a money problem. Briefly stated, a 
country situated as is the United States, with no 
nation on our borders to be feared, has two lines 
of national defense. Since no invader can land on 
our shores until he has gained control of the seas, 
the Navy constitutes our first line of defense, and 
the Army the second. Itis not the part of wisdom 
to depend solely upon either. 
_ The military authorities further point out that 
it ls upon women that the chief burdens of war 
tall; that it is their homes, their wives and children, 
that men fight to protect. The attention of women 
is also called to the assertion that military instruc- 
ion has proved of great benefit to the manhood 
ol the countries where it is general. 
Che men of the Government responsible for the 
new military policy are frankly hoping for its sup- 
ort by the women of the country. 





A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 
Touch With Her Government 
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States Government. 





HIS department is conducted with the approval and 
coéperation of the Executive Departments of the United 








The Newest Things That Uncle Sam 
is Doing for You 





Uncle Sam’s Ten 


NATIONAL Reading Circle has been or- 
A ganized by the United States Government 
to promote the acquaintance of every family 
with the best in literature. Ten reading courses 
have been prepared, designed to meet the needs 
and tastes of people of whatever age. They are 
as follows: 
The Great Literary Bibles. 
Masterpieces of the World’s Literature. 
A Reading Course for Parents. 
Miscellaneous Reading for Boys. 
Miscellaneous Reading for Girls. 
Thirty Books of Great Fiction. 
Some of the World’s Heroes. 
American Literature. 
Biography. 
History. 


Reading Courses 


Any one, or more, of the courses are available 
for everybody, whether he or she joins the Na- 
tional Reading Circle or not. If one joins the Cir- 
cle and completes the prescribed course of reading, 
certificates of merit will be awarded by the Bureau 
of Education, just as diplomas and degrees are given 
by colleges. The course for parents is particularly 
valuable. It includes the titles of the best books 
on marriage, practical motherhood, care of babies, 
child training, domestic economy and domestic 
science. Many bulletins issued by the Govern- 
ment are included. 

You may send your name and a two-cent stamp 
to this department of Tor LApries’ HoME JOURNAL 
if you would like to have the Government tell you 
what to read and how to read it. Just indicate 
what course interests you most. 


The Nation-Wide Baby Week 


\ ARCH 4 to March 11, 1916, is National Baby 
1Vi Week. Its purposes are: Better babies, bet- 
ter mothers, better homes, and a better community. 

The Government at Washington is the directing 
force of this movement for a nation-wide campaign 
by which the attention of the United States is to be 
centered for seven days upon the welfare of the 
baby and his importance to the community. 

Coéperating with the Government in this plan 
are THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—the two largest 
single agencies through which American women 
can be reached. 

In every state in the Union state health authori- 
ties and women’s organizations are now at work 
enlisting the services of public-spirited citizens and 
officials of each community for this campaign. Is 
anything being done in your town? Will it share 
in what is to be the greatest demonstration in the 
interest of the baby and the home that this or any 
other nation has ever seen? 

The purpose of Baby Week is to give the par- 
ents of a community the opportunity to learn how 


to care for their babies by the best and most scien- 
tific methods; and to bring home to everyone 
in the community the facts relating to the babies of 
that especial community, and the need of perma- 
nent work for their welfare. 

So many aspects of home and community life 
will this campaign touch upon that there is hardly 
a civic or a charitable institution in the country 
whose aims would not be furthered by participa- 
tion in Baby Week. 

Officials of the Government, experts in publicity 
and specialists in civic activities have been busy 
for months planning for Baby Week. They are 
prepared to outline a Baby-Week campaign of any 
desired degree of elaborateness for any city, town 
or village. Every detail of organization, finance 
and program has been worked out in advance to 
suit the needs of every sort of community. 

If you would like to learn more about Baby 
Week Tue LaprEes’ HoME JouRNAL will be glad to 
see that you are fully informed. Just send your 
name and a two-cent stamp to this department of 
the magazine, mentioning Baby Week. 


Do You Know What You Put on Your Face? 


NCLE SAM has been looking very carefully 

into what is in the many cosmetics in general 
use in this country by women and girls, and the 
results are interesting and startling. 

Wood alcohol, recognized by law as a poison, 
has been found in large quantities in hair tonics, 
mouth washes, lotions, shampoos and toilet waters. 

Lead poisoning, the elimination of which from 
industry has been sought for years, is attacking 
women through their use of ‘‘beauty washes” and 
‘‘face enamels.”’ Analyses of scores of samples of 
these preparations show that many contain poi- 
sonous salts of the heavy metals, such as lead 
carbonate, mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate), 
ammoniated mercury, bismuth subnitrate, zinc 
oxide and zinc stearate. It has long been estab- 
lished that these poisons will attack the body 


through the skin. Scores of cases of illness in young 
women are traced to this poisoning. 

Uncle Sam shows, too, that women are also let- 
ting themselves be swindled. As Epsom salts, 
magnesium sulphate may be bought anywhere for 
five cents a pound; in the form of a skin lotion it is 
sold at from two dollars to four dollars a pound. 
Of sixteen samples of “‘ rice powder”’ examined only 
two were genuine; only six contained any rice 
starch; eight contained cornstarch instead of rice 
starch, and two contained no starch at all. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more of the dangers 
that may lurk in what you are putting on your face? 
The United States Government will tell you all 
about it in a booklet which will be sent you by 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL Washington Bureau 
if you will send to it a two-cent stamp. 


The Best and Cheapest Electric-Light Bulb 


OU wouldn’t think, at first blush, that Uncle 

Sam has been finding out exactly which electric- 
light bulb it is best for you to use: out of which 
you will get the greatest light for the least amount 
of money. But he has. This information is one of 
the results of an investigation by the Bureau of 
Standards into ‘“‘Measurements in the House- 
hold.” Eight millions of dollars are wasted by 


Americans each year because most folks don’t 
know which kind of electric lamp to use. Uncle 
Sam will tell you the name of the bulb, its cost, 
what it will do, and how it will save you money. 
There are three kinds, and millions are using the 
most expensive kind because they don’t know 
This department will send you the Government’s 
facts for a two-cent stamp. 


Twenty-Five Cents’ Worth of Gas for Five Cents 


UPPOSE you burn gas. Uncle Sam can help 
you there. He can tell you how to get from a 
nickel’s worth of gas as much light as may now 
be costing you a quarter, if you use open-flame 


burners. Isn’t it worth while for you to know 
about your light bills? You can, if you write to 
Tue Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL Washington Bureau, 
inclosing a two-cent stamp. 


Your Stove and Your Furnace 


I OES the man in your house know the best 

way to run that furnace? He may think he 
does—but DOES he? Or perhaps you or your 
maid may learn something about the kitchen 


stove from the results of an investigation by 
United States Government experts of the econom- 
ical use of fuels in the home. Send your name and 
a two-cent stamp to this department and find out. 
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DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 











The Greatest and 
Cheapest 
Bookstore in the World 


And it Serves 
the American Woman 


HE United States Government is the largest 
single force in the United States operating in 
the interest of women and their problems. 
There is now scarcely any phase of the life of the 
woman, the child and the home to which the 
Government is not giving its attention. Millions 
of dollars are spent each year in exhaustive in- 
vestigations conducted by qualified experts and 
scientists. Hundreds of reports have been pub- 
lished. This work has resulted in the establishment 
at Washington of what is probably the largest 
bookstore in the world, which deals solely in Gov- 
ernment publications. Were it to print its cata- 
logue in a single volume it would outweigh a 
standard dictionary. 

The services of thousands of trained minds and 
enormously valuable equipment are at the disposal 
of the American woman virtually free of charge. 
There is not a woman or child in these United 
States to whom the Government is not prepared 
to render some service, whatever her situation or 
problems. The majority of women do not know 
that the Government is ready to do all these things 
for them, and many do not know how to reap 
the benefits of them. It is to do its part toward 
remedying this unfortunate situation—to place the 
American woman in touch with her Government— 
that THe LapIEs’ Home JouRNAL has established 
this Bureau. 


JOT even Uncle Sam can afford to give away all 
4 N the thousands of books that he prints, but here 
are a few examples of some of the books that 
any woman may have for the asking—inclosing a 
two-cent stamp to THE LaprEes’ Home JouRNAL 
Washington Bureau—as long as the supply lasts: 


“Prenatal Care.” 

“Infant Care (Through Second Year).” 

‘Birth Registration as an Aid in Protecting the 
Lives and Rights of Children.” 

““How to Destroy Rats.” 

“The Use of Milk as Food.” 

“Bird Houses and How to Build Them.” 

““How to Attract Birds in Northeastern United 
States.” 

“Fish as Food.” 

“Canned Salmon Cheaper Than Meats and 
Why. Fifty Tested Recipes.” 

‘Beans, Peas and Other Legumes as Food.”’ 

“Poultry as Food.” 

“Cereal Breakfast Foods.” 

“Care of Food in the Home.”’ 

‘‘Bread and Bread-Making.”’ 

“Economical Use of Meat in the Home.” 

‘‘Cheese and its Economical Use in the Home.” 

“How to Prevent Typhoid Fever.” 

“The Montessori System and the Kindergar- 
ten.” 

“Whooping Cough; 
tion.” 

“Fighting Trim; 
Living.” 

‘**Measles.”’ 

“The Hygiene of Rural Schools.” 

‘‘Shower Baths for Country Houses.” 

“Mental Hygiene.” 


its Nature and Preven- 


the Importance of Right 


>URTHERMORE those books which are not 
free Uncle Sam sells at actual cost or less. Just 
inclose a two-cent stamp and say which of the sub- 
jects mentioned below interests you most, and 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL Washington Bureau 
will secure for you a price list so you may be a 
patron of this greatest and cheapest bookstore: 


“American Foods and Cooking: Uncle Sam’s 
Cook Books.”’ 

‘‘Farmers’ Bulletins.” This list includes many 
bulletins invaluable to any homekeeper. 

‘*The Army and the Organized Militia.” 

“The Navy and Naval Reserve.”’ 

‘Indians of North America.” 

‘*Education in the United States.’’ Primarily 
for teachers, but including many publications 
interesting to parents. 

“Insect Pests and How to Fight Them.” 

“Plant Life.” 

‘* American History and Biography.” 

‘Health, Disease, Sanitation.” 

‘** Miscellaneous,” including immigration, woman 
suffrage, prohibition, referendum, etc. 

‘*The Foreign Relations of the United States.” 
Includes selections from diplomatic correspond- 
ence, from Revolutionary days to the present. 


When you wish to invest in these valuable book- 
lets you may send your order (inclosing the price in 
stamps) to THe LapIEs’ Home JourRNAL Washington 
Bureau, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., 
and the publications will be sent you promptly. 







































DECORATION BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 
How He Could Help Best 


a ad ELDERLY negro had been run over by 
Fi a wagon, and an attorney had rushed to 
the hospital to get the case. The sufferer looked 
at him coldly and said: ‘‘Go ’way fum me, 
white man.” 

“But I want to help you,” persisted the 
lawyer. 

The old darky showed a gleam of interest. 
“Does yo’?”’ he asked. The lawyer volubly as- 
sured him that such was the case. 

“Den,” said the victim, “‘ yo’ go out an’ fin’ dat 
man dat run ober me, an’ bus’ his haid open.” 


How it Was Done 


“N TOW, Willie,” said his mother severely, 
iN “you have hurt your hand. I hope you 
have not been fighting again.” 
“No, ma’am,”’ said Willie with an air of in- 
jured innocence. ‘‘Tommy Jones called me a liar 
an’ then he hit me on the fist with his teeth.” 





Without Feeling 
N IRANDA had been sitting on George’s lap 
pA 


since 8 p. M. It was now 11 Pp. m., and 
Miranda weighed 260 pounds. 

‘‘Dearest,’’ she said as the clock struck the 
eleven times, “‘you don’t mind my sitting here, 
do you?” 

“No, dearest, not now,” gallantly returned 
George. “I’ve been numb since 9 o’clock.”’ 


A Desperate Case 


““-OODNESS, I must hurry!” gasped the doc- 
I tor. ‘‘ That callis from Mrs. Mosely.” 

‘* What is the trouble?” asked his wife. ‘‘ Any- 
thing especially dangerous?” 

**T don’t know,” panted the physician, dashing 
for his auto, ‘‘but she has a book, ‘What to Do 
Before the Doctor Comes,’ and I must get there 
before she does it.” 


Educating the Baby 


OUNDS of turmoil from the nursery brought 
mother running to the scene, to find the baby 
gleefully pulling little Billy’s curls. 

‘‘Never mind, dear,’”’ she said comfortingly. 
‘‘Baby doesn’t know how much it hurts.” 

Five minutes later several wild yells from the 
baby caused the mother again to rush to the 
nursery. ‘‘ Why, Billy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What 
is the matter with baby?” 

**Nothin’,” said Billy with a cherubic smile, 
“‘only now he knows how much pulling hair 
hurts.” 

Why, of Course 


“TOP,” said the youthful seeker after knowl- 
edge, ‘‘why do words have roots?” 
‘‘T suppose, my son,’’ answered the weary 
parent, ‘‘so the language can grow.” 


f y 
t // 





No Cause for Complaint 


“E ERE is that suit I bought of you last week,”’ 

said the angry customer to the tailor. 
**You said you would return my money if it was 
not satisfactory.” 

“‘That’s what I said,’’ responded the polite 
tailor, rubbing his hands; ‘“‘but Iam happy to 
tell you that I found the money to be entirely 
satisfactory.” 


Why She Was Qualified 


‘““AND have you had any experience with chil- 
£-\ dren?” inquired the woman who was about 
to engage a nurse. 

**Shure, Oi hov,” returned the applicant with 
a broad smile; ‘‘ wasn’t Oi wan meself wanst?”’ 





The Savage Dinner Call 


N ARY and Tommy had attended a talk by a 
pt returned missionary. On their return home 
their father asked: ‘‘Did he tell you about the 
poor heathen?” 

**Oh, yes,” answered Mary eagerly. ‘He said 
that they were often very hungry, and when they 
beat on their tum-tums it could be heard for 
miles.” 


Saving the Country 


= ELL, Maria,” said Mr. Jiggles the evening 
of the Town Election, “‘for whom did you 
vote this morning?”’ 

“For no one,” returned Mrs. Jiggles with great 
dignity. ‘‘I crossed off the names of all the can- 
didates and wrote out my principles on the 
back of the ballot. This is no time to consider 
individuals and their petty personal ambitions.” 


“Truth Crushed to Earth” 


nS HE new naybors wants t’ cut th’ grass, 

mum,”’ said Bridget, ‘‘an’ wants ter know if 

yez will lend thim th’ loan av our lawn mower.”’ 

‘‘Lend them the lawn mower to cut the grass 

on the Sabbath?” asked the highly shocked 

mistress. ‘‘Certainly not, Bridget. Tell them 
that we haven’t one.” 


Two Sides to the Question 
“N°” SAID the betrothed firmly, ‘‘ you will 


never make me believe that opals are un- 
lucky. Why, I was wearing them when I became 
engaged to Herbert!” 
‘* Ah, yes,”’ purred her best friend; ‘‘but, my 
dear, how about Herbert?” 





They Don’t Kick With That End 


- 7HY,” inquired the tourist of the farmer 
in Missouri, ‘‘does Missouri stand at the 
head in mules?” 
‘*Because,” answered the mule breeder, ‘‘it’s 
the only safe place to stand.” 


They Sound Very Much Alike 


ACK is engaged, is he?” said Louise; ‘‘and 
is Fanny the bride-to-be?” 
‘“No, she isn’t,” said Fanny’s best friend; 
‘*she is only the tried-to-be.”’ 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 








Try This, Girls 


ws WE: hang it, girl,” said her father angrily, 
“that fellow earns only ten dollars a 
week!” 
‘“‘T know, father,” said the daughter pleadingly, 
“but then a week passes so quickly when you’re 
so fond of each other.” 


The Elder’s Inspiration 


HIS afternoon,” announced the presiding 

officer at the conference of ministers, ‘‘ Elder 
Jones will read a paper on ‘The Devil.’ Please 
be prompt in attendance, for Brother Jones has 
spent much time on the paper and is full of his 
subject.” 


A Delightful Surprise—for Both 


“T WAS a good girl, mamma,” announced 
Lucille on her return from the first party, 
‘and talked nice all the time.” 
““And did you say something nice to Mrs. 
Appleby before leaving?”’ asked her mother. 
“T sure did,’’ said Lucille proudly; ‘‘I said, ‘I 
had a lovely time, Mrs. Appleby, and had lots 
more to eat than I expected.’” 


A Well-Learned Lesson 
“yw Willie,” said father as the preco- 


cious offspring returned from his first 
day at school, ‘‘what did you learn at school 
today?” 

‘‘Lots o’ things,” answered Willie proudly. 
“T learned always to say, ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, 
sir’ and ‘ Yes, ma’am’ and ‘No, ma’am.’”’ 

“Oh, you did?” 

“Yep. ’ 





Suited Him All Right 


ee R. CASEY,” said the landlord to Pat, ‘“‘I 
1 am afraid I’ll have to raise your rent.” 
‘* Ah, now, Mr. Dooley,” returned Pat, ‘‘don’t 
be afraid, sir. Begorra, you’ll have to, for Oi 
cant,” 


Two Souls With But a Single Thought 


“T WOULD I were a bird,” sang the wife gayly. 

“‘T would you were, too,” sighed the hus- 
band. ‘‘Then you could go South for the winter 
without its costing me anything.” 





| 
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| 
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composer and author. 


MR. JOSEF HOFMANN 


DISTINGUISHED 


MR. EDWARD BOK | 


EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


have collaborated in the composition of what those 
who have heard it believe to be one of the tenderest and 
most beautiful of recent devotional songs. It is called 


GOD'S HAND 


And it is a pleasure to announce that this song—words 
and music—will be published in the next (the March) 
number of THe Lapies’ Home Journat. The song will 
represent the first work of its character for both 
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Reassuring Mother 


> DMUND had just begun to attend the public 

_4 school, and had found a new friend, a child 
of whom Edmund’s mother had never heard. 

“Who is this Walter?”’ she asked. ‘‘Is he a 
nice little boy?” 

“Ves, ma’am, he is 
thusiastically. 

““Does he say any naughty words?” pursued 
his mother. 

“No,” replied Edmund with emphasis, ‘‘and 


9) 


I’m not going to teach him any! 


12? 


replied Edmund en- 


One Way of Getting Even 


PAINFUL scene was being staged, with 
Johnny, his father and a slipper in the 
principalréles. Father gave voice tothe ancient 
platitude. ‘‘This hurts me, Johnny, far more 
than it does you,” he said. 
Johnny gritted his teeth. ‘‘Then,’’ he wailed, 
“keep it up. I can stand it.” 





Aiding the Angel of Peace 


"eaoce said the teacher sternly as she 
came upon the scene of hostilities, ‘‘why are 
you sitting on that boy?” 

‘‘He pasted me in de eye!”’ said Jimmy sav- 
agely. 

“But didn’t I tell you to count one hundred 
before you let your angry passions rise ?.”’ 

““Ves’m, an’ I’msittin’ on him so he’ll be here 
when I git troo’ countin’.” 


Depends on How You Look at It 


“E ERE is an anagram describing something 

women should know how to use,”’ said the 
puzzle-giver. ‘‘It is O-T-S-V-E.” 

““T know,” said the suffragette happily. ‘“‘It 
is ‘VOTES?’ 

“No,” growled the anti; ‘‘it is ‘STOVE.’”’ 


What Might Have Been 


a NE of my daughters has tonsillitis,” said 
Mr. de Grouche savagely, “‘and the other 
one has sprained her wrist.” 

“That is certainly hard luck,’’ commiserated 
his friend. 

“Ves,” growled the afflicted parent. “Nothing 
works out right. The one who sprained her wrist 
sings and the one with the sore throat plays the 
piano.” 


A Time for Everything 


““T CAN’T swim!” shouted the man in the pond 
as he went under. He came up and again 
shouted: ‘‘I can’t swim!” 

The languid man on the bank surveyed him 
with mild interest as he sank again gasping: 
“T can’t swim!” 

“Well, friend,” commented the onlooker, 
‘this is a strange time to be boasting about it.’ 





Repairing an Error 


NM ARION was saying her prayers. ‘‘And 

please, God,” she petitioned, ‘‘ make Boston 
the capital of Vermont.” 

“Why, Marion,” said her shocked mother, 
‘‘what made you say that?” 

Marion settled herself in bed. ‘‘’Cause,”’ she 
answered, ‘‘I made it that way in my ’zamination 
paper today an’ I want it to be right.” 


The Call of Duty 


“"\ HAT does my little man want to buy to- 
day? Candy?” asked the kindly store- 
keeper as five-year-old James entered. 
**You betcher life I do,’ corroborated James, 
“but I gotter buy soap!” 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—PAINTED BY ORSON LOWELL 


We can furnish duplicate copies, in the original colors, of this month’s cover, trimmed at the top to make them especially suitable for framing and to do away with the 
lettering on the front. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition so printed, and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong 
tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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e Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instru- 
ee mentalists, bands, orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they 
thing interpret them. 
ys the 
All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all 
aeain || the beauties peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to 
ing charm you in their Victor Records. 
ooker, 
sa Victor Records are the actual artists—the greatest artists of all the 
world. The greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as 
you want to hear them. 
{And There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a com- 
hl plete catalog of more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 
= 
buy to- ; : ‘ 
ae corr er ees oat Victor Taking Machine Co. 





Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 











New Victor Records demonstrated at 
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O the housekeepers of the late seventies, 

used to harsh, crude soaps, the claims 

made for the newcomer, Ivory, must 
have seemed too good to be true. But they 
were true and have continued to be true 
ever since. 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap believed 
that in the long run the quality of a product 
measures the effectiveness of its advertising. 
They determined to make a better soap than 
any on the market Jefore they began to 
advertise. 








IVORY SOAP ....... 


$x 
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Set 


YORY. 
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This policy 

has made Ivory Soap 
the success it is. ‘The adver- 

tising of superior mildness, purity and 
quality has been inducing people to try Ivory 
Soap from the time the grandmothers of to- 
day read the first announcement. But it 1s 
the fulfillment of every claim in the adver- 
tising that soon makes every user consider 
Ivory a necessity, second only to water itself, 
for bath, toilet, fine laundry and all particu- 
lar cleaning. 


This Story Book Free to the Children 


A jolly tale of adventure in rhyme by John Martin, the gifted editor of 
the well-known juvenile publication, “John Martin’s Book”. Send for a 
copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 7-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MAN and a woman in the first glow of absorbing love for each 
other are not wholly normal. For the time this love inhibits all 
faculties other than those that contribute toward its aim and 

end. All the world that loves a lover recognizes this and makes allow- 
ance for it. He is in love! Be lenient with his forgetfulness of lesser 
matters. She is engaged! Expect her to neglect those things that 
once interested her. An isolation time is provided for lovers: a 
betrothal during which they are expected to be together and to 
exclude others; a honeymoon, when all the rest of the world may go 
its own way—so they are left to theirs. 


OST girls believe that it is this very quality in love, this thing 

that for the time excludes the usual everyday interests, that 
most truly makes it love; ecstasy that feels, and has no relation to 
thought; nerves that thrill, intolerant of fatigue; happiness so great 
it is enough merely to possess it, with no thought of using it. 

And there is little, in the way we usually prepare our girls for 
marriage, to change their beliefs. It is small use to tell a girl, absorbed 
in the magic of love for the man she is about to marry, that if this 
condition were to continue she could not breathe or live; that Nature 
herself attends to the changing of atmospheres too highly charged 
for normal living. The girl would not believe you. Her engagement 
time is full of love-making. And love-making is of supreme impor- 
tance to her because, for hundreds of years, women have had to wait 
for the spoken word of man before they allowed their love to grow 
and flower. 

It is no wonder that it is difficult for a girl to learn that not solely 
by what a man says is he to be judged in love, but by what he does 
and the way he does it. She must wait for the verbal expression of 
love before she permits herself to believe in it. It is not enough 
to say: ‘I think he must love me, because of the things he does and 
the way he acts when I am near.’’ He must definitely say: ‘I love 
you; do you love me?” He must really ask her to be his wife, not 
merely act as if he wanted to marry her. This law has been handed 
down from mother to daughter and from father to son until it is 
natural that, to women, love-making zs love. They cannot advance 
one step in the way designed for them without it. 


O A GIRLS betrothal is a time when every love-word is a sign of 
love. Her wedding, her honeymoon, her first days in her new 
home, are never sober facts. If they are, they are failures to her. 
High-keyed to the great adventure, the girl sets forth from her season 
of love-listening to the beginning of her love-life, and she finds, some- 
times suddenly and sometimes slowly, that love-expression is not all 
of love—not even its greatest part. 

That ecstasies and thrills and adoring love actually inhibit balance 
and judgment and wisdom, the things necessary for doing the world’s 
work, is hard fora girl to learn. That these wonderful accompaniments 
of a betrothal and a beginning marriage must be made into the high 
moments of life, and the rest of life filled with steadier things—friend- 
ship, companionship, efficiency, kindness—rarely occurs toa girl in love. 
And it is one of our niistakes in the training of a girl for marriage that 
we do not teach her that if she is content with mere love-expression 
she is still the harem woman: the woman to whom a man goes only 
when he is ready to think and talk of love. The women who ask more 
than this of love, the women who inspire more, are finer women. 


MAN who has to go out into the market places of the world 
learns early that not by what a man says is he judged, but by 
what he does. The man who does not learn this becomes a pest to 
all busy men: a mere talker. In the first days of his marriage the 
verbal expression of love is natural enough to a man. But with the 
first touch of responsibility this lessens. It may be the realization that 


er of Love 


his ability to make a living is now doubly important; it may be a 
keener sense that he is accountable for the happiness of another 
human being; it may be the seriousness of establishing a home; it 
may be the gift of life’s great immortality, the coming of a child, that 
brings this about, but as the months pass the husband who really 
loves his wife is bound to feel a greater responsibility. 

He becomes absorbed in the problem of the family on his hands 
and in his future as it affects those he loves. Little by little his expres- 
sion of love changes from one of loving words to one of loving service. 
He has had his season of love-making. He knows how necessary it 
was in the winning of a wife. But she has been won, and now there 
must come graver things than love-making: the building of a name 
and a home for the woman he loves and has chosen from all other 
women; the maintenance of this home for the child that is ard the 
children that are to be. To his love-making and his love-thinking he 
now adds the thing love does to him; the change it makes in his 
personality: love-service. And this love-service is really a higher 
expression of love, as action is always more vital than words. 

Thought for itself alone has its place, but thought as a rule for 
action has a higher value, and thought that results in service has the 
highest value of all. Love for itself alone is indeed lovely, but love as 
a rule for action is far lovelier. More magical than life, it has to change 
and remake our lives before we really know how magical love is. 

And this result of love in our life, the way it acts on us, what we 
do with it, what it means to us, is, no matter how varied our other 
holds on life may be, the measure of our happiness. 

Yet, until she has actually learned these valuations from life itself, 
it is hard for a girl to give a lesser value to love-expression and a 
greater value to love-service. Perhaps nothing so makes a girl into 
a woman as such learning. 


ECAUSE her husband does not say each day “I love you,”’ she 

will doubt his love, though every act may prove it. After all, it 
takes a great egotism to believe that one is loved day after day, and 
a woman in love is rarely egotistic. She will pass days of anguish 
wondering if her husband loves her as much as he used to, or perhaps 
if he loves her at all, when all that has occurred is that in his hurry to 
win for her from the day’s work something that she needs he has 
forgotten to kiss her good-by. Because he is less constant in his love- 
making, she will worry him with endless love-questions, she will 
harass herself with endless doubts, until she makes herself and finally 
him unhappy, and all the while he cannot for the life of him see what 
it is all about. But unless the young wife does see, she is laying up 
misery for herself and trouble for her husband. Unless she learns the 
surpassing value of love-service as compared with the ornamental 
value of love-making, she will learn little of love, for this is love’s 
first great lesson. 


OMEN are the great conservers. Their tendency is to hold fast 
to what they have. Men go on to the next thing more easily 
than women. The wife who finds that her husband’s love is being 
translated into service and who will not realize that one period of her 
life has passed and another has come, is risking failure in marriage. 
She has had her miracle. She must now take it and use it as warp and 
woof of her daily living. The new period she is now approaching has 
more real beauty than the one that has passed. 
It is finer because it is more normal. 
It is more worth while because it is more useful to the world and 
so more unselfish. 
It is the natural life. 
It can still be the love-life, the more because it is a life of loving 
service. 
And love-service is the crown and flower of love. 
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THERE IS NO GREATER SERVICE that a mother can render 
her boy or her girl than to teach him or her to live without 
her. This is a noble aphorism, which sounds very fine while 
the children are young and: in no danger of becoming 
independent of the mother for some years to come. But 
the finest aphorism is apt to lose its glory as the period 
approaches when it may be put into practical operation. 
Then mental shakiness is apt to take the place of noble 
resolution. But Time is inexorable, and the boy in knickers 
today becomes in the twinkling of an eye the boy in his first long trousers. 
And the day is always unexpected when the girl puts up her hair, lets down 
her dress and is transformed into the young lady. It isa very brief span of 
time from the blade to the ear, and to the full corn in the ear. Then life 
must be lived without the mother: when she is no longer the chief supply of 
counsel, or the father the chief supply of money. It is a particularly hard 
time in the life of a mother when she realizes that she is no longer needful to 
her children: when they no longer turn to her for judgment, or defer to her 
opinion, or feel that she is as essential to their lives as formerly. But that 
time comes to all, and then it is that the mother reaps her reward as she sees 
that her training has borne fruit in the self-reliance of the daughter. Her joy 
is then—and also her pain. But that is life, and no method has yet been 
found to make the life of a mother painless. 





and 
Her Girl 














SOCIAL WORKERS IN EVERY CITY find it difficult to interest 


To people in baby-welfare work. The reason for this is hard to 
' XS understand. Life begins with the baby, and what we do 
be with or for that baby before its seventh year determines the 
Nw future man or woman. Baby welfare is really the manufac- 


ture of future citizens, and this takes it out of the realm 
of sentiment and makes it practical work—actually a busi- 
ness. Ifa little baby is not rightly fed or clothed, or brought 
up within the most favorable environment, it means that 
we are neglecting a work at its real source. Child-welfare 
work is finding hundreds of thousands of children suffering from bad eyesight 
or bad teeth or malnutrition or defective growth. Why? Simply because not 
enough emphasis is placed upon baby-welfare work. We must begin with the 
child before it is a child; when it isa baby. If we get the baby right there is 
infinitely more chance that the child will be right. That is why baby-welfare 
work is so vital and important; it begins at the beginning: it starts in the 
manufacture of a citizen at the very first. And that is why the work should 
command the interest of every man and woman, not because it deals with a 
baby, but because it has to do with a future citizen. We think of ‘baby 
welfare” as a charity, asa philanthropy; but it isn’t. It isa business matter, 
with a return to society and the state that can be figured in actual dollars and 
cents. Let us all think of baby welfare from this angle. 


Charity, But 
a Business 
Matter 














— Two MOTHERS WERE TALKING NOT LONG AGO of the 
ee 1 recent engagement of their children. Both seemed fairly 
— | content with the new bond, but they were considering it 

| Aa ise | | from totally different points of view. 
The Real | “It will be very hard for you to give up the direction of 
Moth | your son, now that he is entering a new life of his own,” said 
5 Saeee one mother. ‘I feel that keenly with my daughter. For so 
of a Son long I have guided and supervised her that it is going to be 











= a wrench to renounce the charge.”’ 

The other mother smiled. 

“It is a good while since I have tried to plan my son’s life,’’ she said 
quietly. And, in reply to the surprise of the first mother, she went on: 

““T stopped directing my son when he was old enough to form his own 
judgments. My training of him would have been of very little use if when he 
was a man he was not able to decide hfs own affairs for himself. When he asks 
me for counsel I give it; and I try to help him in any way I can by my 
experience and advice—if he seeks them; but he must live his own life!” 

And then she said to me, as an aside, did this wise mother: 

“It would indeed be a reflection on my method of striving to make men 
of my boys if I had to keep them in leading strings now that they are grown.”’ 











— IN His NOVEL, ‘‘THE HARBOR,” Mr. Ernest Poole tucks 
a away a bit of philosophy which every parent of a son should 
Je> | take to heart and remember as a Golden Rule for a Boy. 
ia | The boy in the novel had for the first time seen an ugly 
The phase of life, and was telling his mother about it. And the 
mother, with that wisdom that so few have but all should 
Golden Rule see: 
possess, said to her boy: 
| for a Boy “When you meet anything ugly or bad, I don’t want you 





to turn away at once. I want you to face it and see what it is. 
Understand it and then leave it.”’ 

It is not by counseling our sons to close their eyes to evil that we secure the 
most lasting results. Evil is in the world and boys cannot avoid it. Hence 
when they meet it, let them know it, and then, as the wise mother said, 
“understand it and then leave it.” 





WHO KNOows GOD WILL NOT SPEAK OF HIM is an old 
Eastern warning against the danger of facile religious talk. 
Virtue is nearly always taught by example and rarely by 
precept. The sins of the declaredly hardened are merest 

| bagatelles to the unconverted as compared with the visible 
As We Live: | sins of the person who proclaims his own standards. The 
| Not Talk | shock of the young observer is not when he finds that there 
—$=—" is such a thing as an enemy to society or a criminal in the 
community, but it is when he discovers the failings of-those who have taught 
him morality. Though moral precepts be as many as the stars of heaven and 
as lovely as the flowers of earth they are the merest delusive coverings of 
ugliness except where they be lived before they are talked. 

















|) A WiFE NEVER KNOWS WHEN a musical moment may 
| burst upon her. But she can, as a general thing, count upon 
it when her husband:is taking his morning ‘‘tub.” Just 
| what actuates a man to become vocal when he is either 
about to take his bath or is bathing has never been explained. 
But the fact remains that it is at this time that he generally 
bursts into song. Sometimes whistling takes the place of 
singing, but the effect is the same. Curious is it, too, that 
the male who has no song in his soul: who cannot sing a note or carry a 
tune is generally most vociferous in his determination to sing. The worst 
whistlers, too, known to mankind are the bathroom whistlers. Of course it is 
by no means easy of accomplishment to hang true and clear on a plaintive 
note of one of Chopin’s nocturnes when the cold water first strikes the body, 
warmed by sleep and blankets, on a cold February morning. Neither is it 
given, save to the few, to sing ‘‘The Three Grenadiers’’ truly, except in 
guttural tones, when a man is shaving. And the beautiful aria at the close of 
the first act in ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’’ never sounds really well when a man is 
splashing water in his face from the basin: the two do not for some reason go 
together. Then why will men persist in singing or whistling at their morning 
ablutions? Whocan answer? Verily the ways of men are strange and passing 
understanding. But are not the ways of women too? For why w2// women 
dress standing or sitting, except to put on their shoes and stockings, when 
they instinctively drop down onto the floor? Isn’t this even more strange? 
Who can unravel the mysteries of the sexes? 





Bathroom 
| Vocalisms 














—————| THERE ARE ALWAYS KIND FRIENDS who go out of their 
a way to say to a mother, whose sons are going into the world, 
ih Z| that now, as her sons no longer need her, she will have to 
i le find interests of her own, and, to use the considerate phrase, 

Wiha Heer “shift for herself’ —or “find her own base.”” Usually the 

friends who say this speak from experience and have failed 
Sons of success with their own children. For to the mother who 
Go Into has rightly raised her sons there is no cataclysm when her 
the World sons leave her to make their way in the world: everything is 











merely a logical sequence of growth. For a while, of course, 
there comes to the mother a natural feeling of aimlessness, of the lack of some 
concrete object in life. But very soon this feeling rights itself, the readjust- 
ment comes, and, instead of a new departure, the mother is surprised and 
rejoiced to find life continuing. The terms of love and confidence between 
mother and son remain unchanged, save that another, and in another and 
different way, may share that love and confidence. But that, if she is wise, 
the mother accepts, and then comes to her the legitimate fruit of all her 
training and companionship. To the right mother these are not the dregs in 
the cup but the moments of purest joy and self-satisfaction. If she has 
adopted the live-and-let-live principle with her boys, she sees then the work- 
ing out of her training, and her mind is at rest and her heart is happy. 





A GOOD-SIZED RAY OF CLEAR, HOPEFUL LIGHT has ap- 
| | peared on the horizon of women’s clothes. Left very 
| Ue» } much to our own wits, owing to the war, to create our 
| (0) | own styles for women, some women have taken into their 
own hands the chance that the American designer, for 


| In the ; : 
| Rich some reason or other, has failed to grasp. For the ac- 
j Nigac knowledgment is suddenly conceded by dress authorities 


| Direction 


| on every hand that women have become so unexpectedly 


ae ae individualistic that each is deciding on her own particular 
mode in dress. Here isa step in the right direction, and one which we may all 
profoundly hope may go farther. It has too long been said of American 
women that they all dress alike whether the so-called prevailing style is 
becoming or not. When the American woman throws off this yoke that she 
has so long carried and dresses in an individual manner, which means in a 
way becoming to herself, she will, not from compliment but in fact, be the 
best-dressed woman in the world. For she has the sense, the cleverness and 
the ingenuity: all she has lacked up to now is the courage. 














] IT IS HARD TO REALIZE that one in every six of all the 


iam | children less than sixteen years old in the United States, or 
| NI | ° ° . e 
es } almost two million children in all, are at work for wages, and 
Ga act | mighty small wages at that—toiling many of them long 


hours a day amid lung-choking dust or dangerous machinery 
or down underground—in mills, in factories, in mines, and 
elsewhere for a few dollars a week. In parts of this 
— country nearly half of all the children from ten to thirteen 
years old—little girls and boys—are forced for their daily bread to go to 
their daily toil! It sounds incredible, yet the facts stare us in the face. These 
children start with happy hearts and bright faces—for aren’t they ‘‘ going to 
work just like grown people’’?—and then perhaps a misstep, a fall into 
a machine, and there is a cripple for life; or a sudden, unexpected slide ina 
coal chute, and the life of a lad of fifteen is smothered out; or a few months of 
bending over a workbench or a loom, breathing dust-filled air, and there is a 
pale, pinched-faced, hollow-eyed specter of a once healthy, romping child! 

These children naturally need protection, and for nine years now the 
National Child Labor Committee has been trying to arouse public sentiment 
and to secure national legislation on this subject. For nine years it has sought 
to have the fourth Sunday in January—this year on the twenty-third of 
January—observed everywhere as a day for considering the interests of the 
children whowork. There is a United States child-labor bill, that will do great 
good, awaiting passage. As a solution of the problem it will be the special 
topic for Child Labor Day on January twenty-three of this year. The bill is 
supported by churches, women’s clubs, leaders in social endeavor throughout 
the country, and state and national organizations. But it has to be pushed 
on its passage through Congress against the powerful pressure of many 
other interests. So it needs the active support of everyone; it needs your 
support; and, as January twenty-third comes along, won’t you think of those 
children and do what you can to give them the protection they need? 


January 23, 
1916 
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A Unique Story of the Eternal Mystery of Love 
By Jennette Lee 


AUTHOR OF “THE TASTE OF APPLES,” ETC. 
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Through the open window the light 
touched the trees and flowers with a cool, 
clear look; on the mantel the clock ticked 
delicately—there was a little whir, and a 
single clear chime. 

He glanced at it. “I must go.”’ 

She put out her hand. ‘‘When do you 
meet her?’ she asked. 

He was comparing his watch with the 
clock. He put it back in his pocket. 
“Her train comes at seven-thirty.” 

“An hour yet. You will want your bag 
packed.”’ She got up. 

But he detained her. ‘‘ My bag is packed, 
mother—all but one or two things. I put 
off telling you as long as I could.”” He 
said it half wistfully. 

He had not thought it would be hard 











“It is Different From What You Think. I Know I am Doing Wrong; but I Want to Do Wrong! You Do Not Understand—After All” 





=a clk WAS late May and the sun, shining across 

the lawn behind the house, made of the 

| inclosed garden a place of charm. The 

French window of the sitting room opened 

directly on the garden; anyone sitting at 

the desk across the room by the fireplace 

| looked out into the light-moving maze of 

| green, with its delicate lifting branches and 

scented petals and shimmering, stirring 
= leaves 

The 1 woman by the desk looked up and pushed back the 
hair from her forehead, frowning a little at the scattered slips 
of paper before her. Her eyes traveled out to the light, cool 
green of the garden and she sat quiet—the bills on her desk 
forgotten. The room about her seemed a part of her person- 
ality—deep, restful seats, flowering plants here and there, 
plenty of space to move about in freely, and no knickknacks 
to disturb the quiet or to puzzle the mind with senseless 
questioning; and the garden, seen through the opening 
window, was a part of the room—the soul of the room, it 
might be—that had slipped out to breathe in the freshness 
and lift itself under the sky. The woman’s eyes rested on it 
with a look of happiness. 

Each May found her in this room, with a new joy in the 
garden and a new wonder in her heart; each spring she 
understood more, it seemed to her—not from the books that 
lined the walls of the room and overflowed on tables and 
chairs, but from the garden and from the sky and from her 
own heart; each spring she saw in the garden things she had 
not seen before. Had they always been there, she wondered, 
hidden away among the leaves or deep in the blossoms? Or 
had they come alive in the garden because they were in her 
heart—and in her eyes? Was that, perhaps, how God made 
the world—fresh out of His own heart ? 

She went to the window and stood looking out. 

The door leading from the hall opened and closed softly, 
but she did not stir or look up. 

The young man standing by the door waited a moment. 
Then he came slowly over to the table and laid down his hat; 
one hand still held a pair of gray gloves, the other thrust 
itself carelessly into the pocket of the light coat he wore. If 
it trembled a little no one could see. He stood by the table 
a minute, waiting. 

She did not turn her glance from the garden as she spoke 
softly: ‘You are late, Norman.” 

“Yes.’’ He moved a little. 

She half turned and glanced at him witha smile; it changed 
to surprise. ‘‘ You are not going out again !”’ 

i) must. 

She moved quickly toward him and came around the table 
and placed her hand on his arm. ‘What is it, Norman? 
What has happened ?”’ 


HE THREW down the gloves and faced her. 
mother! For me—and trouble for you.’ 

“What is it? Sit down.’’ She pushed a chair toward him. 

But he ignored it and moved a little away. ‘“‘I had to tell 
you.” He said it reluctantly and looked at her, smiling 
almost whimsically. 

“Of course. Sit down.” 

“T’d rather face it standing, I think!” 

But she drew him toward the sofa across the room and sat 
down beside him. ‘Now tell me!’’ There was no hint of 
alarm in her voice—only a little widening of the eyes that 





“Trouble, 





turned to him, questioning. 

He was gazing before him, a little frown in the keen, 
self-centered look of his face. 

She scanned it quietly. 
She was thinking aloud. 


“Tt is not business,” she said. 


“No.’’ His tone was an echo of hers; and the voices 
following each other were curiously alike; it was almost as 
if they did not = to speak. 

“Who is she, Norman?’ 

He turned and looked at her. 

‘Do I know her?”’ 

“How did you guess,”’ he repeated, ‘‘that it isa woman?” 

“Of course it is a woman. Who is she?”’ She seemed 
running over possible names, her eyes on his face. ‘‘ There 
is no one!” she said decisively. 

“No; you have not seen her. 
he added after a second. 

Her hand touched his arm almost fiercely. 
she laughed back at it. ‘‘ Nonsense !’’ 

“No!” he spoke more swiftly. ‘‘I came to tell you before 
I went—I had to tell you!” He said it under his breath, his 
eyes were on her face almost hungrily. 


“How did you guess?” 


You will never see her,” 


‘“ Nonsense !”’ 


HE gray eyes met his quietly, and she settled back against 
the sofa, her hands relaxed in her lap. ‘“‘ You might as 
well begin—at thé beginning,” she said. 

He glanced quickly at the clock above the fireplace. “I 
am due to meet her at the seven-thirty train.”’ 

“Go on—there is time.” The wide spaces of the room held 
the words. 

He glanced about him vaguely, as if there might be some 
escape. Then a light came into his eyes; they were looking 
at something and smiling. ‘I saw her first at the Rod- 
mans’ “he said slowly. “But I didn’t know I saw 
her. She was there with her 
husband x 

The woman beside him 
stirred. She reached out a 
quick hand. Her breath held 
it off. ‘‘She is married ?”’ she 
breathed. 

“Of course. Didn’t I say 
so?” 

“You have said—nothing. 
What is her name ?”’ 

“Carlton,” he replied 
briefly. 

Her eyes held the name. She 
shook her head. 

“No, you have never seen 
her. They were friends of the 
Rodmans from out of town. I 
saw them there first and then 
somewhere else ——’ He was 
looking before him, as if trying 
to recollect where it was— 
that ‘‘somewhere else.” 

“Never mind. Go on,” 
she said. 

“Once I took her out to 
dinner, | remember. They al- 
ways seemed to be asked to 
the same places I was asked 
to.” 

“But you never spoke of 
her to me.” 

He shook his head. “At 
first she was not important 
enough tospeak of —and then, 
all in a minute, she was the 
wholeworld. . . . Icould 
not speak.”’ 

They sat silent in the room 
with the gracious spaces. 
(Page 13) 











totell her. He had always told her every- 

thing—things that most boys keep from 

their mothers—to protect them. He had 
not thought it would be so hard. He got up and moved 
toward the window and stood with his back to the room. 

The woman on the settle remained seated, half in the 
shadow, her hands folded in her lap. 

“Of course it will not make any difference between us,” 
said the man. He was looking into the garden, and in spite 
of himself his voice had a questioning note. It was as if he 
asked the garden to tell him. 

“‘T am glad there are no children,”’ she replied. 

He wheeled a little and his shoulder came against the 
light. ‘‘Two—children!” he said sharply. ‘‘Two boys.” 

“No!” the words came quickly. ‘‘ No—that cannot be! 
It was a cry to him. 

“Tt’s true,” he said doggedly. 

She got up. ‘‘ But she cannot—she will not—leave them, 
her children—for you !”’ 

“Oh, I can’t talk about it, mother! If you were a man 
you would understand.” 

“But she is not a man. She cannot ——!”’ She said it 
breathlessly. ‘She doesn’t know. Listen, Norman —— 
she seemed thinking in swift waves. “She must wait—for 
a divorce—and keep the children.” 


” 





UT he shook his head. 

it a hundred times. 

“Why not?” 

“Robert Carlton is a perfect man,” he said bitterly. 

“Oh! Then she must I must think,” she said slow ly. 
She had put her hand across her eyes. She withdrew it, 
smiling. “Goand finish pack- 
ing your bag—and then come 
and say—good-by.” 

He stirred vaguely by the 
window. 

But she put out her hand. 
“Go and do everything. I 
want to—get used to it a lit- 
tle.” He drew back. She 
watched him. ‘“ Where do you 
go—tonight ?”’ 

He wheeled a little. “I'd 
rather not tell you, mother. 
We don’t want scenes,” he 
added after a minute. 

“We are not that kind, are 
we, Norman?” She said it 
quietly. 

“You are not!” he ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 
“You're a brick! 

“Of course! A comrade 
brick! Where shall you 
stay?’”’ 

He laughed shortly. “ Hon- 
estly, I hadn’t thought. The 
Belmont perhaps. What dif- 
ference does it make—where 
we stay?”’ He glanced again 
at the clock and went out. 

Her glance had followed his 
to the clock. It rested on the 
closed door; she stood smiling 
at it—almost asilly little smile. 
Suddenly she wheeled and 
went toward the opposite side 
of the room—and stopped. 
Her hands pushed against the 


“No use. We have been over 
She cannot get a divorce.” 





The Boy Threw Open the Door, Concealing Himself wall. She had moved like an 
Behind it as He Drew it Wide 


automaton, as if some blind 










































































force hurled her against the wall. The same force 
seemed to seize her and drive her to the table. She 
reached to the gloves lying there and took them up 
and smoothed them. . Slowly her shoulders 
heaved. She dropped the gloves and covered her 
face and sank down by the table. There was 
silence in the room, the little clock ticking it deli- 
cately. 


N THE garden the shadows ran in slender points 

and grew dark at the base. The light in the 
room had a gray look, as if its spaces drew them- 
selves together about the quiet figure and the little 
ticking clock. 

In the hall there was a sound of running feet 
and a quick hand on the knob. 

The shoulders heaved in a shudder and were 
still. 

The door was thrown open with a laugh. 

The boy’s touch on it groped a little and his eyes 
grew wide. His breath came fast. The hand at 
his side clenched itself. “I say!’ He took a step 
forward. ‘‘ Who’s been hurting you?” he demanded 
in a tense voice. It was a boyish challenge to the 
gray room and ticking clock and to the cool garden 
outside. 

The woman lifted her face. 

He looked at it, bewildered—and stopped—and 
looked again incredulously. ‘‘You are laughing!” 
he said. ‘‘ You were just laughing!” 

She nodded her head slowly. 

Her face was turned away from the light and he 
came nearer to it and scanned it. ‘‘And I thought 
you were crying!” he said. ** What were 
you sitting like that for?’’ he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

“T was just—trying—to be wise.” 

“And I thought you were crying!” 
not chase it from him. 

She smiled up at him and he threw his books on 
the table. “I wish you would be wise for these 
beastly old sums!” he said. ‘‘Look what old 
Bartlett’s given us!”” He turned the leaves swiftly. 
“That and that and that down to there! I can’t 
do them! 

“Listen—what rot!—‘A man buys a field for 
twenty pounds, and rents it for six weeks at ten 
shillings a week and for three weeks at six shillings 
a week. He then finds that he has lost sixteen 
shillings on his former investment. What was his 
previous rate of interest?’”’ His voice ran up toa 
funny little squeak at the end. ‘‘ Now how can I 
ever do that?’’ he demanded. “‘ What does it mean 
anyway?”’ He threw down the book and glared at 
it. ‘‘Why can’t they teach us something we'll need 
when we get out of their old school?” 

She reached out a hand to the book. ‘‘ Why 
can’t they indeed!’? she murmured. ‘Here, let 
me see.” 

He opened it and thrust it at her. ‘ There it is— 
pounds, shillings and pence!” 

She read it, her forehead propped in her 
“Tt is a hard one, isn’t it!” 

“Regular rotter!”’ said the boy. 

“T’ll have to work on it.” She got up and 
went to the desk for a pencil. The light had 
grown dim and her fingers groped a little. 


He could 


ands. 


upstairs. You and Norm talk such a lot I never 
can do anything down here.’’ He gathered up his 
books and glanced at her. 

But she had forgotten him. She was looking 
through the French window at something in the 
garden—or at something beyond the garden. 

The boy’s gaze watched her a minute. Then he 
went toward the door. 

He looked back. ‘Everything all right, mum- 
mie?”’ he asked. 

The look in her face broke. 
Run along.”’ 

“Norman will be down in a minute, won’t he?” 
He seemed still held by something; and his glance 
ran to the garden, as if seeking what was held 
there in the leaves. 

‘Norman is going to the station,’ 
“He has to meet—his friend.” 

“Then he'll be right back?” 

“Yes; if she comes.” 

He stared. ‘“‘ But you said 

She waited a minute. “She may go to a hotel.” 

““Oh, I hope she’ll come here; don’t you?” 

“Ves. I hope so.’”’ She was looking into the 
garden. 

He started to go out, and stopped. ‘‘ You won’t 
be lonely while I am gone, will you?” 

“ce No.” 

“Cause I could bring my things down here and 
work—just as well, you know.” 

“Run along. I don’t mind being left alone.” 


“All right—yes. 


she replied. 


” 





b HEN he had gone she went to the fire and 

built alittle blaze and held her hands toward 
it. The cool, dark green grew to shadows, and 
the dusk in the room danced in the flame. She sat 
there looking into the fire, her head a little bent as 
if to catch a sound. 

When it came she looked up and smiled and 
turned toward the opening door. 

The hall behind him was lighted and he stood 
against it a minute. Then his shoulders squared 
themselves and he closed the door and came over 
to the fire. 

Her eyes smiled to him. “Well?” 

‘“‘T am ready,” he replied, as if it were a casual 
thing. 

““That’s good. There’s no hurry, is there?” 

They glanced together at the little clock with 
its traveling hand. 

‘Plenty of time,” he admitted. 

The quiet of hominess of the room had no hint 
of stir. He stood looking slowly about him. “Sit 
down,” she said. 

He leaned forward in his chair, his hands hang- 
ing idle and his eyes following the flame. ‘‘I heard 
Bob telling Martha to make up the guest room,” 
he said carelessly. ‘‘Somebody coming?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

‘“Who is it?” he asked. He looked up with a 
sudden, puzzled smile. ‘‘I can’t quite realize I 
shall not be here,’’ he said. 

She was silent, looking into the fire. “What do 
you call her, Norman?” she said at last. 

“*Call—her? Oh! Viola. Her name is Viola.” 
He said it softly. 






































































“Ves: Lamthinking of Bobbie—and of all of us.” 

His hand was on the door. ‘‘You will not 
like it.” 

“T do not expect to like it—not at first perhaps. 


We none of us like what has happened. It seems 
to have been thrust upon us. Now the test is 
whether we do the best we can ——”’ Shestood up. 


“There isn’t any best for us—for a thing like 
this!’’ he said defiantly. 

“There must be—‘ good, better, best.’ There 
must be a best.’? He was looking down at his hand 
on the knob. She came nearer to him, “‘It is 
not the first time such a thing has happened, you 
know.” 

He looked up bitterly. 
me before!” 

“But it might have happened—long ago. It 
happens to every man!” He stared at her. ‘Did 
you think you were the only ope—or that you 
would be spared—falling in love?” 

““T expected to fall in love as I should—prop- 
erly!” he retorted. 

** And you have not! So now we must make the 
best of it—and you will bring her home.” 

His hand fell from the door. He looked about 
the spacious room, with the firelight playing in it 
gently. ‘‘Here—to your home? I cannot do it!” 

“But you will.” 

** She will not come!” 

“** Ask her.” She put her hand on his arm. ‘‘Tell 
her—J—want her—to come.” 

He took the hand and looked down at it and bent 
gently and kissed it. “I will bring her, mother— 
if—she will come,” he said. 

She watched him go, her hand at her throat, and 
moved a step toward him. ‘Norman 4 

He turned back from the lighted hall. ‘‘ What is 
it, mother?” 

“*Tell Bobbie to bring his books down here to 
study.” 


“Tt never happened to 





He looked at her and came back slowly. “You 
are sure you want—this, mother?” 
“*Sure? Haven’t I been begging you? Hurry 


now; you will be late. Good luck to you!’’ She 
hurried him to the door, nodding and smiling. 
Then she turned back and stood with her hand 
bent till she heard the boy’s hand on the knob. 


E CAME hurrying in, laughing and hugging 

his books. “Ah-ha! I told you you wouldn’t 
like to be left alone!’’ He established himself at 
the table and looked across at her contentedly. 
“Nice and cozy!” he said. 

“*Go to work,” she replied. 

For a little time her hands took the stitches 
blindly. Then they rested on the work. 

The boy at the table worked busily. He turned 
over leaves, looking for an answer at the back of 
the book, and his eye traveled down the page. 
“T say, mummie— 
what’s hername?”’ 

She started from 
her dream and the 
hands in her lap 
groped for their 
work. ‘“‘Her name? 













“*Here, take mine!” said the boy. 

“‘Thank you.” She sat down again and 
her forehead scowled at the jumbled words. 
“It’s a very hard one—I’ll have to think 
it out.’”’ She was speaking slowly. 

“‘Take your time,’’ he condescended. 

She smiled a little and set down the row 
of figures. 


E STOOD by the table, leaning on it 
and smiling at her affectionately. 

**Would you mind—while I am working 
on this—going and telling Martha to make 
up the bed in the middle room?”’ She was 
speaking absently and jotting the figures. 
She did not look at him. 

“All right.”” He stopped midway. 
“Who's coming?” 

“A friend of Norman’s—a 
mine.” 

“Do I know him?” he asked then. 

“Tt’s not a man ——” She put down 
the figures with exact care. 

“A woman! That's jolly, 
isn’t it, mummie?”’ 

“Run along!” she said se- 
verely. 

The door closed behind him 
and she stared at the page 
where the words blurred and 
jumbled and ran together. 

Presently he returned and 
thrust his head in the door. “I 


friend of 





A SKATER’S VALENTINE 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
PICTURE BY FRANCIS MILLER 


\ ) YHAT if the air has a nipping tooth! 
Our hearts beat high with the blood 


of youth, 


And a crystal sheet, unmarred, awaits 
The silver ring of our flashing skates. 
The peaks are white; the sky is blue; 
All that the landscape lacks is You! 


The ice is clear; the winds are still; 
So if you'll come, as I pray you will, 
The frosted pines of the mountainside 
Shall watch us swing and dart and glide 
Over the lake with the moon above, 
Your small hand warm in my big brown 


glove! 












say, Mummie ——”’ 

She looked up. ‘‘ Yes?” 

‘‘Norman can’t come to your 
room to say good morning if 
you put her in that room, can 
he?” 

“We'll have to give that 
up—for the present.” 

He hesitated, playing with 
the latch of the door. “She 
could have my room, the other 
side of yours. ZI wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“No, you won’t have to give it up. See, this is 
what you have to do.” 

He came over, looking at the figures distrust- 
fully. 

“This is what you have to find—the interest on 
twenty pounds. Then you add this and this _ 

He took it grudgingly. “All right. Don’t you 
bother any more, mummie. I'll do the rest.” He 
sighed and wet his pencil. “ You run along, mum- 
mie. I’m all right!” he said graciously. 

She stood for a moment, watching the stubby 
pencil and the boy’s clear face bent to it, and the 
determined grip of his shoulders. Then she turned 
away. A piece of sewing ona little table caught her 
eye, and she picked it up and found the needle and 
pricked it once or twice in the cloth and put it 
down again. Her hands Jay in her lap. 





i boy at the table worked on, his face a little 
screwed and his tongue caught in his teeth. The 
teeth released the bit of red tongue and the lips 
gave a whistle. ‘‘I say—that’s right!—I’ve got 
the right answer!’’ He threw down the pencil and 
stretched his arms and looked across to her. 

“T thought it would come if you worked on it.” 

“Yes, sir! It’s right! Beastly thing!” He 
scowled at it. ‘‘ Now I’ll have to finish the rest 





’ 


“She is coming,” said his mother. She looked 
up at him. ‘‘That is why I had the guest room 
made ready. You will bring her home.” Her voice 
half trembled, half laughed on the words. 

He started up. “Here! Bring Viola here!— 
Viola Carlton!” 

She watched him, nodding slowly. ‘‘I hope she 
will come—yes.” 

He stared at her and his throat gave a little 
clutch. ‘She shall not come—to your home! It 
is not respec——”’ He broke off and turned away 
and moved restlessly about the room and came 
and stood by her chair. 

“How did you come to think of it?” he asked 
in a low voice. 

“How do we think of anything?” 

“Tt would not do!” he shook his head. 

“Why not? Why can I not ask Mrs. Robert 
Carlton ——” He winced. ‘‘Why should I not 
ask her to come as my guest for a night?—for a 
long visit—if I want to?” she said slowly. 

He had turned from her and swung across the 
room. “She would not consent!” he threw back. 

** Ask her.” 

He fingered the books on the table. “‘ Don’t you 
see how absurd it is?’?’ He threw down a book 
and turned to her. 


”? 





Yes. 

He wandered miserably to the door. She fol- 
lowed him with her eyes. He turned back to the 
question in them. “I don’t know,”’ he said. 

“Only for tonight,’ she urged, ‘‘till we can 
think. Why should we ruin our lives, all of us, be- 
cause we cannot think quickly?” 

He stood looking at her thoughtfully. 
understand how she will come?” 

ar 

“Vou have thought of it all—and of—Bobbie?”’ 


Vou 
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Oh, her name is 
Viola.” 

He found the 
answerand copied 
it and looked up at her with a happy smile. 
“Viola! That’s a corker! Sort of music like— 
Viola.”” He repeated it dreamily over his figures 
and his pencil worked on. ‘‘I think Ishall like her,” 
he announced. 

“T hope so.” 

The pencil traced little sprawling lines. ‘ Funny 
I never heard about her. You never said anything 
about her before. I suppose she’s an old friend 
the long-ago kind?” 

“You'd better do 
quietly. 

The pencil made a little flourish. ‘‘ What’s her 
other name?” 

“*Carlton,” she said in a low voice. 


your work,” she replied 


S HE finished the scrawl and held it at arm’s 
length admiringly, ‘“‘‘ Miss Viola Carlton’— 
looks very nice,’’ he said. 

She waited a minute, “‘ Her name is Mrs. Carl- 
ton.’’ 

He gave a grunt. 

** What is it?” 

He scowled at the name. “I'd got it all made 
up—how she looks and all. And now you've gone 
and married her!” 

**T didn’t marry her.” She glanced at the scrib- 
bled paper and then at his books. ‘‘Don’t you 
think perhaps you’d better go upstairs?” 

He started guiltily. ‘“‘I’ll work down here— 
honest. You see —— He worked a minute. 
“Say, mummie, just one more ——” 

She smiled, relenting. ‘‘ Well?” 

**What kind of children has she got?” 


““Oh, dear!” 


” 





The room grew very still. It seemed to spread 
itself away into the darkness, She leaned forward 
toward the hearth and stirred the dull glow to 
flames. ‘*‘ Who said she had children? ”’ she asked. 
She was reaching for the tongs. 

**You said she was married. Of course she has 
’em ! ” 

**There are two boys,” she admitted. 

““ About my age?”’ 

“*No, younger; much younger—two little boys.”” 
She put up the tongs. 

He sighed happily. ‘‘I wish she’d bring ’em 
along!” His eyes grew dreamy and he gazed into 
the fire. ‘‘Isuppose I couldn’t ask just one more?’’ 
But she did not hear hin—or see him—and he got 
up and came across to her, looking at her closely. 
“You all right, mummie?”’ 


HE glanced at him vacantly, and he bent and 

stroked the strange look in her face. ‘‘ There 

isn’t something the matter with you—something I 
don’t know about?’”’ he asked. 

The look ran from the face, leaving it smiling 
and very gentle. ‘‘No, dear.’’ She caught the 
hand that was stroking her cheek and drew it to 
her lips. “You must hurry and finish your work,”’ 
she said, “before they come.” 

“It’s most done,’ he replied. ‘‘See what I 
learned today!” In a flash he had landed on his 
hands and turned a back somersault over the rug 
before her, 

She gasped a little and laughed half hysterically, 
a he righted himself on the rug and grinned at 

er. 

“T knew I could make you laugh!”’ 

“Ves, you’ve done it. Now goto work.”’ 

He listened. ‘‘Hello! They’ve come!” He 
sprang up, dusting off his trousers, and crossed 
with a bound to the door. 

The woman’s face turned quickly and her lips 
parted toa sound in the hall—half laughing words 
and the deeper rumble of a man’s voice. 

The boy threw open the door, concealing himself 
behind it as he drew it wide. 

The mother looked into the lighted hall and 
moved a step, and the young woman standing 
there looked back with half-puzzled eyes on the 
shadowed room. 

“Hello! Allin the dark?’? It was Norman’s 
voice, anda quick touch on the button flooded the 
room with soft light. All the little chandeliers and 
side lights glowed to meet the woman who stood in 
the doorway; and through them the older woman 
was moving toward her. 

“T amglad you have come,’’ she said. ‘* May I— 
yes, I think I may—kiss you.”’ And shehad held her 
off and looked at her; and the other woman was 
smiling tremulously. 

“Weare glad youare here,”’ repeated the mother. 
**This ismy other—boy.” Sheturned. ‘‘ Bobby, 
where are you?” 

He emerged from behind the door, grinning a 
little, and offered ashy hand. “We are jolly glad 
you've come,” he said. 

The woman flashed a quick smile to him. She 
was young and dark and there was something 
childlike in the face that returned the boy’s look. 
“‘T think—Z am glad,”’ she said slowly. 

“We were afraid you would go to a hotel,” said 
the boy. ‘‘It would have been beastly to go toa 
hotel—when we were all wanting you to come here, 
wouldn’t it?” 

She stared at hin, as if half afraid of something 
in the words, and the mother’s 
hand rested a minute on her arm. 
** You are tired.” 

She looked up gratefully. ‘‘Iam 
tired, I think.” 

“You shall rest a little while. 
Come.”’ She had taken her arm, 
and they moved toward the door. 
She looked back to the boy by the 
table, smiling. ‘‘ You can finish 
your work now, Bob.’’ She did 
not look at the man by the fire, 
and her hand on the other woman’s 
arm was like a caress. 


“TSHE man sprang forward. He 
opened the door for them and 
followed them with his eyes down 
the hall. Then he closed it gently 
and came back to the fire. He stood 
on the rug, hisfeet apart, his hands 
behind him, facing the room. 
The boy atthe table took up his 
book and ran his fingers through 
his hair and scowled at the page 
and looked up with a disarming 
smile. “It’s jolly she came, isn’t 


it?” 

‘Very jolly,’ said the man 
briefly. 

The boy laughed out. ‘‘You 


don’t say that very jolly, you 


know!” 

‘No? I’m tired. Hard day. 
tone was dry. 

**Same with me!” said the boy. 

The man’s facerelaxed. “Aren’t you rather late 
with yours?” He glanced at the scattered books. 

The boy picked up a book and came across to 
him confidentially. ‘‘ You never saw such rot!” he 
said. ‘‘Did you have the same ones, I wonder— 
all about hiring a field and putting in cows and 
things and not making more than two per cent or 
something, if you didn’t look out?” He held out 
the book. 

The man’s glance rested on it, indifferent. ‘No; 
mine was a red book.” 

The boy lighted up. “‘ Did you learn anything— 
out of a red one—anything about what you are 
doing now?” 

Na 

“Tsay!” He retreated to the table and tossed 
the book from him and stood, with his hands in his 
pockets, facing the man by the fire. “When I 
grow up I’m going to make some books that mean 
something! Yousee ifI don’'t!’’ He glanced bale- 
fully at the table. Then a little smile ran across his 
face. ‘‘Isn’t she stunning, Norman?”’ 

The man started guiltily. “Who? What—what 
did you say?” 

The boy wheeled happily. ‘‘ Viola—Mrs. Carl- 
ton. Don’t youthink she isstunning? I think she 
is just ripping, you know! Her eyes look at you so 
nice!’? Heseemed seeing them in his smile. ‘‘Don’t 
you think she is stunning?” 


Business.” The 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Dan Master’s Heart 


er Tannac (tama ai] r 1 ? = a Be — = 
By J James Oppenhei m, Author of “Wild Oats,” “The Beloved,” E 


' i 28 8 
TWAS warm enough to have the studio 
windows open, but the sweet June 
breeze, stirring the curtains, brought 
gusts of sudden coolness. The studio 
was avery largeroomon West Eleventh 
Street, with many books init, afew pic- 
tures,an open fireplace and some very 
short-legged furnit ure picked up in an- 
tique shops. The reason for these short 
legs was manifest: Isabel Creighton 
was very tiny, quite lost inthe largeness 
of the room. 

But her tininess was of the body only. 
these young women “made in the United States’’; a 
“terror”; an only child and entirely ‘‘spoiled.’’ She had 
fled her home in Cleveland, not to take society by storm in 
New York but to lead a thoroughly reckless life. This reck- 
lessness consisted in living in a studio, editing the woman’s 
page of a newspaper, being wildly loved by all the men who 
met her, and fiercely fighting her blue- eyed way through 
every obstacle that thwarted her. 

She sat deep in a great oak chair, facing the light, and 
near by sat Tommy Grandon, the handsome young artist. 
Isabel always confided in Tommy because he was harmless. 
He wasa sounding-board, giving back her inmost thoughts. 

“Tommy,” said Isabel, ‘of course’—she always said “of 
course” —“I’ve got a problem to put upto you.”’ 

“What about?” 

‘An affair of the heart—about Daniel Master.”’ 

‘Daniel Master!’’ Tommy echoed in amazement. ‘‘The 
railroad magnate’s son?’’ 

“The same.’’ 

“Didn’t know you knew him.” 

“Of course I know nim, Tommy. You see I had to inter- 
view old Jacob Master on ‘Could a Woman Runa Rail- 
road ?’ And the old man turned me over to Damny. And 
Danny said no, she couldn't. So of course we had a fight. 
I challenged him to come to a meeting here to meet some 
real women. Andthelad came. Andtheyheckled him about 
the way his father’s road was mismanaged. And | had to 
pet him up to keep him from crying—which was the begin- 
ning of the end.” 














She was one of 


OMMY hesitated, then spoke 
love with bim?’’ 

Delicious, fresh laughter shook her. 
course he’s in love with me,” 

‘All the men are,” he said ruefully, 
his secre ts? Well?’’ 

at's es, she mused, forgetting herself at once. 
the mismanagement of the road sre 
it’s a public scandal. Danny 
Jacob can’t be budged.”’ 

“Why not?’’ 

“Well, Danny is fond of him.” 

‘That doesn’t seem so serious.’ 

“Ww ell, of course Danny would have 
ifa change were made. The old man has crystallized; job 
done; fints engraved on hisbones. You can’t usually expec t 
the oldto lead the new. A diffe ‘rence in the times, Tommy.’ 

‘And the old man won’t hand the throne over to Danny ?’ 

“Oh, I think he’s itching to doit. Buthe hasn’t any con- 
fidencein Danny. NeitherhasDanny. The old man won't 
give; he wants it taken from him. Danny won't take.” 


inpain: “‘You’re not in 
“Heavens, no! Of 
“So you listened to 
“Vou see 


ms overwhelming to him; 


But old 


is sensitive about it. 


to run the business 


USTRATIGCON SY £&, RAHAM CO 
‘And so you,’’ murmured Tommy with gentle sarcasm, 
‘asa public- ‘spirited newspaperwoman, with the interests of 
the community at heart, alarmed at the mismanagement of 
a large corporation 
‘Nonsense!’’ she broke in. ‘I’m ashamed to say I can’t 
somehow care a Tap for that railroad and all its bungled 
tonnage. No, it’s something else.’ 

“Ves,” he said suspiciously; “it’s Danny.”’ 

She sat forward with sudden earnestness. ‘‘Of course, 
Tommy, I could push Danny right off and cure him of his 
love. For naturally it hasn’t any future; I can’t love him, 
absolutely can’t! And I wouldn't think of playing with a 
man. But the point is that I cando something with his love. 
I can make a manof him !” 

Tommy burst out laughing. “You wonder! And how 

can you make a man of him? Make him run the railroad, 
chs? You have that much faith in him?” 

“Why, of course, Tommy; Danny is simply tremendous— 
as powerful as his father, but he’s never quite grown up. 
He’s like a giamt in chains. Ignorance? Heavens! Inno- 
cence? You never saw anything like it! He’s just a child, 
though he’s over thirty. You see, it was the way he was 
brought up. An only child and overtrained—overtrained in 
obedience, and filial love, and in accepting authority, and 
in being kept home instead of flung out into the world. They 
tried to make him ‘good,’ iT casmy. And they succeeded; he 
never had a chance.”’ 

“But I should think 
acter , 

“Tush! 





with his father, a public char- 





His father is like lots of other powerful Amer- 
icans. He rules from behindthethrone, not onit. He hasn’t 
many friends, for he left them all behind with his early 
poverty. Of course he plays golf, and sometimes he travels, 
and he has a home in Al: 2 thy and another in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and a big, gloomy house here on Fifth Avenue. But 
of the sort of life that you and I live, a life of contacts, and 
adventures, and direct dealing with people, he hasn't a 
notion. He leaves all that to his highly paid and expert 
subordinates. And he’s simply sewed up Danny into his 
own narrow life. You see, the old man’s wife died fifteen 
years ago, and since then it’s all been Danny—naturally, 
and to the loss of both. And so Jacob is ashamed of Danny 
for not — a man, but won’t - 1kehim be; and Danny is 
ashamed of being kept a child, but won't cross his father. 
Danny’s wrapped in the sweet, sweet slumber of childhood 
and needs to be torpedoe -d and waked.”’ 


Tommy laughed. ‘And you want to play the part of 


submarine. But how, lady?’ 
HE sat back, shaking herhead. “It’s a delicate problem, 
isn’tit?” 
“VYes—you not loving him.”’ 
“VYousee, if he loves me,and I—let him— we! "= Gil 


puckered up her nose and paused. 


“What are you puckering up your nose for?’’ he asked. 
“Oh, was 1?” she exclaimed, startled. 
“¥ es.” 
Of course at 2 ee . Tommy. But it is true that, if he 
were once Madly in love, he'd be rez udy to conquer the world. 
And oh! if he once did’ it, if he only once did it, if he only 


once felt his own strength, knew himself for what he is, you 
see it would be the everlasting mz rking of him.’ 

“That's all right,’ ” said Tommy. ‘But if you lead him 
on, and jilt him in the end, what'll he gain out of it?” 
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“Why a lot, of course. For if I use his love for me to make 
him make himself a man he'll be strong enough then to leave 
me—of course.”’ 

“Hm! Are you sure?”’ 

“That’s just it, Tommy.” 

“But how can you go about it in such a 
way?” 

“ Cold-blooded ? 


cold-blooded 


To set a man free?”’ 


“Well, I don’t like it !’’ 
She rose, laughing delightedly. “Tommy, put on the 
teakettle. And the inks for making me decide.”’ 


He rose too. 

“he-do st," 

“Then why did you put up the problem to me?”’ 

“Don’t ask so many questions, Tommy. Be a good boy 
and put on the tea.”’ 

“Well,” he said darkly, 


“What have you decided?” 


“vou are little. But, oh, my!” 
I] 


V HERE Tommy had sat, now sat Daniel Master. It 

Was a quiet June evening, the windows open, the studio 
in shadows around the softened light of alamp. Isabel looked 
unusually charming in the lamplight, her blue eyes full of 
many rich meanings. Danielcouldn’t keep from gazing at her. 
On the table stood a vase overflowing with the roses he had 
sent. He looked very serious—a tall young man in black, 
with somber gray eyes, a square chin and a large, smooth- 
shaven face—correct, serious, a little sad. 

To Isabel he seemed like a soul asleep, and she longed to 
shake him hard. She met his dark glances with sympathetic 
smiles. In the silence she spoke then: ‘Just what is the 
problem, Mr. Master?”’ 

“Well,”’ he said earnestly, “‘you see we’ve had some bad 
wrecks on the road this last year, due to an old-fashioned 
signal system and some worn-out rolling stock. But father 
is opposed to any change.” 

“He's an old-timer, isn’t he?”’ 

Daniel was shocked. ‘‘I shouldn’t say that. 
dividends for at least three years.”’ 

‘But doesn’t it bother you to kill people ?’”’ 

“The last wreck,”’ he said in a tense undertone, 
killed me. I had to run up and see it.”’ 

‘And you've talked to your father about it?”’ 
gel alked, yes. 
“What did he say?” 

“He said risk is a part of railroading.” 

“And you didn’t insist ?”’ 

“No. He's put himself against the whole 
he changed now it would be like being 

“Why?” 

“You see a change has come over big business. It 
attitude and he can’t thinkin those terms. 
seca be to give in ona hundred other things. He just can’t 
do it. He’d have to be made over again.”’ 

She leaned forward fiercely. ‘“‘Could you do it ? 

He sat up. “I? Perhaps.”’ 

“Well, you could.”’ 

There was a rising excitement in his voice. 
know ?’ 

“T have infinite faith in you. 
run the whole business.”’ 

He sank back helplessly. “Oh, no, I couldn’t. I really 
couldn’t.”’ 


It would cut 


‘‘almost 


directorate. If 
dethroned.”’ 
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Fler Diary 


THE DAY-TO-DAY STORY OF A MODERN GIRL 





NUMBER V: THE HOUR OF DECISION 


PRIL 9. 
been too wretched and ashamed to write anything. 

I was so sure I knew just what I was doing and that 

I could trust Martin Post, and all the time it was only the 


This diary hasn’t been opened in ages. I’ve 


old game. He wasn’t humble and he wasn’t noble and he 
didn’t respect me. He was only playing on my vanity and 
ignorance. I could die of shame when I think how I fell for 
all his trashy sentiment, and how, little by little, he got me 
used to ideas that I’d have been shocked at right at first. 

I oughtn’t to have gone to the studio alone. Down in my 
heart I knew all the time that I oughtn’t to do it; but mother 
thought it was all right, and I was interested, and other things 
bored me and so—well, it’sall overnow. I went one day and— 
no, I can’t write down the things he said; but he made love 
to me and seemed perfectly astonished when I resented it and 
rushed off home. 

There aren’t any salamanders. Anybody that plays with 
fire gets burned. They’re in luck if they don’t get frizzled up 
completely. 

Suppose I'd really fallen awfully in love with him as he 
thought I had! Oh, it makes me sick to realize what he must 
have thought of me! I don’t feel as if I could ever look 
Tommy in the face again. He doesn’t seem likely to 
give me the chance. 


April 10. Jimmy’s speeding up lately and I let him 
take me around a good deal. He makes love to me in 
such an out-and-out silly, boyish way—all slang and 
nothing about Life or Art or Souls. 


April 11. Dad’s ill, or awfully worried, or something. 
I can’t think what’s got into him. He’s simply down on 
me and he says we can take our choice of spending the 
summer up on the farm or staying right here in town. 
Of course I know I’ve been expensive this year; but 
there’s Mr. Wilkes with four daughters out, and mother 
says he hasn't as good an income as dad. 


April 12. I had tea at the Filmores today, just with 
Marie and her mother—only they don’t drink tea. They 
have cocktails or sherry and biscuits, but there’s always 
tea for anybody who wants it. 

We were talking about all sorts of things, and sud- 
denly Mrs. Filmore said she’d been dining with the Posts 
the night before. I felt myself turning scarlet, but I 
asked how she liked Mrs. Post, and she said the woman 
was a trump—so fine and clever and so patient and wise 
with her silly philanderer of a husband. That’s what 
she called him—‘‘silly philanderer.”’ 

She said he had the artistic temperament instead of 
horse sense, and was always running after models and 
foolish young things; and that Mrs. Post knew all about 
it but just nursed him through the attacks and stuck by 
him because she realized he loved her after his fashion 
and was absolutely dependent on her and would go com- 
pletely to smash if she should drop him. 

I’m so ashamed I can’t bear to think about myself. 
He didn’t even love me. I don’t see how anybody could 
love me. 


April 15. Tommy met me on Forty-second Street this 
noon. He was going to luncheon and I said I was 
hungry; so he took me to one of those bathroomy places, 
all white tiles and marble-top tables. Paper napkins. 


April 16. My picture has come out on the cover of the 
magazine and I’m miserable about it. It was made so long 
ago I’d forgotten all about it, and anyway, I didn’t know it 
would make me feel this way. I hate it and I hate myself, 
and it’s a horrible world altogether. 


April 17. Tommy is simply furious and wretched about 
that magazine cover. He won't go downtown in the subway 
because he can’t stand seeing rows of me leering at everybody 
from all the news stands. 

That’s exactly the word he used—“‘leering.’’ He says 
Post ought to be thrashed for exploiting a nice girl that way, 
and that he can’t see what mother was thinking of to allow 
it; but mother’s quite pleased and proud. She says the 
picture doesn’t do me justice but it’s very pretty, and she 


seems to think it’s nice to give the public such a treat. 
April 18. I simply must do something about Jimmy before 
long. He’s sweet to me. He keeps me in flowers and candy 


and matinée tickets, and I’m sure he’d do that 


more dishonor by throwing him over at once. Then she tele- 
phoned and Aunt Blanche came over, and they both urged 
me to go on being dishonorable a while longer. All the same, 
I ought to put that infant child out of his misery. 


April 20. I don’t believe rich people are much happier 
than poor ones. Little Jane Howard has a hedge of sweet 
peas coming up in her back yard and she’s getting more fun 
and excitement out of it than Blanche Wetherell ever got 
out of anything in her whole pampered, discontented life. I 
can see that—sometimes—but Tommy can’t. He hasn’t a 
spark of imagination. . 


April 21. I think it’s downright mean of a man to be so 
sure a girl’s vain and selfish and extravagant that he won’t 
even try to make her marry him unless he’s rich. 


April 22. I exploded a bomb at the breakfast table this 
morning. I told the family that I was going to work. 

Mother went straight up into the air, but dad was quite 
interested. He said he was glad I had the right spirit, and 





that if I wanted to prepare for any special sort of work he’d 
see me through. 
I wonder if Jimmy’d marry a working girl. 


April 23. It’s awfully hard to go to work when you don’t 
know how to do a blessed thing. I never realized before 
what a useless thing I am. 


April 24. I’ve decided to go on the stage. I’m pretty 
and I can dance, and I’m going to see a theater manager 
right away; but I won’t tell a soul about my intention till 
I have an engagement. 


April 27, 6 p. M. Such a terrible thing has happened! 
Dad has been dreadfully hurt—an automobile—right at our 
corner. Two policemen brought him home. 

He hasn’t spoken and he doesn’t know anyone. Two doc- 
torsanda nurseare in there now. He mustn’t die! I couldn’t 
bear it! 

I’ve tried to comfort mother, but she looks right through 
me, and her face is ghastly. I never had any idea that she 
loved dad that way. 


April 27, 7 p. mM. I come back and write because I’ve got 


to do something. They won’t let me help. No one thinks I 
could. I’ve always been so worthless. 


Oh, dad, dad! 


April 27, 8 p. M. The doctor lets mother stay with dad, 
but he sent me away. I must have been horribly selfish to be 
treated this way now. I suppose there are girls everybody 
turns to at a time like this. 

If dad will only live I’ll be different. I'll show them. I 
never understood. 


April 27,10 p.m. Tommy’s here. He came as soon as he 
heard—about nine. I felt as if he might help, but when I 
went downstairs I couldn’t say a word to him. I only began 
to cry, and he put his arms around me just like dad, and 
patted my back and called me “Little Girl.’”’? And after I’d 
cried a while he made me put on my coat and hat and walk 
round and round the block. I wouldn’t go far away. When 
we came in he sent me up to bed. He’s sitting down in the 
library, in case mother needs somebody. 


April 28, 2 A.M. Ican’t sleep. I’ve just been to listen 
at dad’s door. There wasn’t asound. It’s two o’clock 
now. I’ve never been awake at this time before unless 
I was dancing and larking—and to think there were 
always people lying awake and suffering like this! 


April 28, 3 p. M. Dad’s no worse. Maybe he'll live. 
Nothing else makes a bit of difference. I can’t see why 
I ever bothered about clothes and money and men and 
things like that. 


April 28, 6 ep. M. Grandma’s wonderful. Dad’s the last 

of her five sons, but she’s so steady and strong that 
everybody—even mother—leanson her. I wonder how 
she learned to be so brave—because she just had to, 
maybe. That’s an awful way to learn. 
May 1. It’s a brand-new world! It’s a heavenly 
world! He’s going to get well. The doctors are sure. 
He knows me and he called me “‘ Puddin’.”’ I used to 
think it was a silly thing to call me, but I love it so, 
now, that it makes me cry when I write it. 


May 3,2 P.M. Mother says father’s failed in business 
and we've lost a lot of money. That’s what has been 
worrying dad all spring. He’d heard just before he 
started home the day he was hurt, and he was so un- 
happy he forgot to be careful. He says he was wonder- 
ing how he could ever tell us. As if money mattered! 

May 3, 10:30 p. mM. I’m so happy I’d go up like a 
balloon if I didn’t hold on to something, so I’ve been 
holding on to Tommy all evening to prevent accidents. 

We love each other! We're engaged! He heard 
about dad’s failure and he took a taxi right up here. 

That’s reckless for Tommy. He wouldn’t propose while 

dad had plenty of money. He was sure it wouldn’t be 

fair to let me marry him even if I’d be willing. Old silly! 

He isn’t sure even now. He’s afraid he can’t make me 

happy because he can’t give me everything. 

I can’t make him understand that he can give me every- 
thing that counts. Oh, dear, I’ve an abominable reputation 
to live down! I’ll have to keep proving over and over and 
over again that I’m not a selfish idiot—but I’m going to do it. 


May 3, 11 p.m. I’m the most wretched girl in the world 
instead of the happiest. 

Mother came into my room to say good night, looking 
worried about money, poor dear! She said she didn’t know 
how we could live or what we could do, and I thought it 
would relieve her mind to know that I was going to be off 
dad’s hands; so I told her not to worry a minute about me, 
for I was engaged. 

She went all to pieces—laughed and cried and hugged me 
and kissed me and blessed me and said I was an angel and 
that I’d saved the family and that now dad’s mind would be 
so at rest he’d get well fast. 

Well, I never was so surprised in my life, but when she 
began telling me how glad she was I’d never know poverty 
and could have all the luxury money could buy, I woke up 
suddenly and understood it all. 

She thought I was engaged to Jimmy! 

I tried to tell her she was mistaken, but she was 





sort of thing to the end of my days; but he’d 
never have to deny himself a thing in order to 
do it. He’d just give orders. That’s all. 

Someway when people have as much money as 
Jimmy has they can’t make their gifts really 
count. Now when Tommy sends me a box of 
candy I know he’s gone without some things him- 
self to get it for me, and eating it isa solemn rite. 
I kiss each piece and say “Bless him”’ before I 
pop it into my mouth. 


April 19. Aunt Blanche prodded mother irto 
telling me she thought I’d be dishonorable to 
let Jimmy hope for so long and then throw him 
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Tadpole, Connecticut. 


THE GIRL WHO DIDN’T CARE 


HIS girl, Rosalia Euphemia Briggs, didn’t live up to 
She was too pretty. She abided in 
So when she inherited four 
hundred and seventeen dollars she bought a runabout 
and fared forth. She “didn’t care” what happened. 
And something did happen. George Weston wrote | 
her story, and it’s in the March Home JournaLt. 


her name. 


= too excited to listen, and just went on telling me 
how I could make up to dad for all he’d done for 
me, and how he had been so determined to make 
me happy that he’d lived extravagantly on my 
account; and, all of a sudden, I realized I hadn’t 
any right to go ahead and be happy. I saw 
clearly that I’d been selfish all my life, and that 
now it was up to me to sacrifice myself to dad 
and mother. 

So I didn’t tell mother the truth. I just let 
her kiss me good night and go away radiant. 

I'll write to Tommy, and I’ll send for Jimmy, 
and I wish I were dead !—but that’s selfish too. 





= CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 





over. I told her I’d keep from piling up any 


(Page 16) 
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Her Golden Hours 


NUMBER V: THE HOUR OF DECISION 


PAINTED BY LESTER RALPH 


The Fifth of Six Pictures Illustrating “Her Golden Hours” as Described 
in“Her Diary” The Next Picture Will Appear in the March Journal 
(Page 17) 
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If you want one send four Cents If Stallips 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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extra copies of this picture. 


had printed a number of 
to the Art Department, 
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BY JT. OFFERMANS 


THE WAR ORPHAN 
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This is the fifth subject presented in this series of church articles. The previous subjects have 
been: October, “ What Really is the Minister’s Job?”; November, “The Wife of the Minister”; 
December, “Suppose They Did?”; January, “Should a Church Advertise?” 
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NE of the most pressing and vital 
problems of the modern church 
is the problem of securing funds 

sufficient to enable it to perform its 
work most efficiently. While condi- 
tions are not so bad as twenty-five, or 
even five years ago, while vast num- 
bers of churches have recently adopted 
up-to-date methods and plans and at- 
tend to all financial matters with effi- 
ciency and honor, yet the work of scores 
of thousands of American parishes is 
terribly handicapped, not tosay ruined, 
by financial mismanagement. 

Unnecessary debts are throttling 
the life from multitudes of churches; 
chronic annual deficits exhaust the 
faith of still larger numbers and drive 
pastors to resignations; whining and 
wheedling, not to say nagging and 
scolding pulpit appeals drive away vast 
multitudes of members as well as of 
strangers. Frenzied efforts to “raise” 
money exhaust the energies of millions 
and blind them to larger visions, until 
churches become mere money-making 
machines. 

Unpaid accounts of long standing 
are stumblingblocks to the thousands 
whose rightful money is withheld. The 
borrowings and bills of ministers who 
are underpaid or unpaid; the money- 
making methods which reduce 
churches to the financial level of street 
fakers and put the Creator of the uni- 
verse in the same category as the back- 
door beggar for hand-outs—these and 
many other widespread conditions dis- 
honor Christ and hinder the coming of 
the Kingdom. 

Worst, or perhaps best, of all is the 
fact that these things need not be. The 
experience of thousands of churches of 
every possible type and size and pecu- 
liarity of problem or constituency, of 
every denomination in every section of 
the land, demonstratesin a wonderful way that any church can 
remedy all its financial ills and end its worries, can multiply 
its benevolences and enlarge its budget and its efficiency. 
Pressing poverty and a myriad of mad money-making 
schemes are now unnecessary for any church whose leaders 
are willing to profit by the successes of other churches, to 
adopt modern methods and a more businesslike policy, and 
to exercise even ordinary intelligence and energy and team 
work in inaugurating and pushing the new financial plan. 

































































ROM every religious body come stories that are little short 
of miraculous, of success under this new plan: of debts 
reduced, of deficits ended, of salaries. increased, of benevo- 
lences magnified. Other signs of Divine approval have fol- 
lowed the adoption of the plan everywhere: unprecedented 
increases in membership and attendance in all departments 
and meetings; indifference and strife changed to enthusiasm 
and harmony; better sermons by pastors relieved of financial 
worries; the devotion to home duties, to Bible study, to 
prayer meetings and to missionary activities of energies for- 
merly devoted to gathering miles of pennies and bushels of 
paper, to making oyster soups and ham sandwiches. 
A vast chorus of praise rolls in from armies of elders and 
deacons, trustees and treasurers, pastors and missionaries, as 
well as of plain church members of all ages and sexes, 
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‘The New Way: By the Reverend Albert F. McGarrah 
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enough alone,” it was voted to abandon pew rents and to 
inaugurate the new financial plan—because it was officially 
recommended by the denomination, because it was more 
democratic, and because it would provide missionary funds 
without making more than a score of public appeals each year. 
The new system brought an advance for local work to 
$21,000 the first year, to $23,500 the second year and to over 
$25,000 the third year. With most of the public appeals 
eliminated benevolences advanced from about $12,000 to 


‘over $25,000 in the same three years, an advance of $8000 in 


local support and of 100 per cent in benevolences. 

The First Church of the same denomination in the same 
city, long an aristocratic family church, now far downtown, 
inaugurated the new system for all the members for benevo- 
lences and asked those who would do so to use it for current 
expenses also. But it permitted any who so preferred to 
continue to rent pews. Though losing many wealthy families 
by deaths and removals to suburbs, and making accessions 
from folk with far less ability, the income of the church has 
since increased nearly $10,000, and a staff of thirteen paid 
workers now carries on a vast work, both spiritual and insti- 
tutional. In spite of the financial stringency the pastor 
reports considerable advance in income and $4000 increase 
in benevolences during the year recently closed. 

Hundreds of pew-renting churches, both uptown and 
downtown, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Washington and other large cities, have likewise 
changed from the pew rent to the new financial plan within 
the last five years, or else combined the two. The writer 
has personally visited scores of such, which had found pew 
rents unsatisfactory for financial and spiritual reasons, and 
has yet to hear of a single church taking full advantage 
of the experience of other churches in adopting the new plan 
and in persistently and tactfully adapting all of the ten 
elements of the plan as later named in this article, which 
returned to the old plan. 


URAL churches find it most difficult to work the new plan 
because farmers are slow to take up with new methods, 
are less accustomed to team work and suffer most from lack 
of leadership; but where adequate leadership is found the plan 
is making very rapid headway. I recently visited a church 
of about two hundred members in a rural village, where the 
new plan resulted in an increase of the benevolent pledges 
from $250 to over $1250, and for church support from $1800 
to $2400. Of the increase $400 went to the minister’s salary, 
making it $1600, in addition to a splendid manse and five 
acres of land. Was it any wonder that the following year saw 
the church absorb two struggling near-by churches, or that 
its efficiency is evidenced by the fact that one hundred and 
two of the one hundred and nine citizens upward of ten years 
of age within a mile were members of this church? 

Because the women took matters in hand, secured the 
adoption of the plan and made the canvass, in a rural church 
of another denomination in the next county, having only one 
hundred and fifteen members, a pastoral salary of $1200 is 
now possible, with $600 for benevolences. 

I have the printed summary of work done by a church- 
finance expert in a group of ten very weak churches in a 
poor country district. Chosen for the test because they were 
apparently hopeless cases, having only three pastors and 
three hundred members for the ten churches, a wisely con- 
ducted educational and canvassing campaign brought pledges 
for support of over $2600 as against only $1173 the preced- 
ing year, while the benevolences were trebled. Six hundred 
dollars of home-mission money was saved, the salary of each 
starved pastor was materially increased, and the following 
year saw an increase of nearly 200 per cent in the accessions 
to membership and of 80 per cent in the accessions to the 
Sabbath schools. In one New England district ten out of 
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fourteen pastoral charges paid salaries 
of less than $1000. When the new sys- 
tem was introduced each field was able 
to pay at least $1000 and some $1200. 

In institutional and industrial 
churches, such as St. George’s, in New 
York, under Doctor Rainsford; Olivet 
Church, of Chicago; Centenary 
Church, of St. Louis; and many others 
among laborers and miners, the results 
of the plan in larger incomes, renewed 
vitality and increased loyalty have 
long been notable. The plan is the 
only salvation of such. In a working- 
people’s church, in New York State, 
the first year under the new plan in- 
creased local income from $1580 to 
over $3000 (relieving the church from 
the need of $600 in home-mission aid 
and adding $200 to the pastor’s salary 
of $1400), while benevolences increased 
from $65to over $600. 
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N TOWNS and small cities, and par- 

ticularly in the suburbs and residen- 
tial sections of cities, the plan has spread 
most rapidly, because such churches 
havea larger percentage of willing busi- 
ness men on their boards, are more 
open to new methods and can change 
more easily because of simpler condi- 
tions. Insome sections 50 per cent of 
such churches already have the new 
plan, though they have often failed to 
realize their possibilities fully. 

A church of about two hundred 
members in a Philadelphia suburb, 
which raised about $2000 annually 
under the pew-rent system, now raises 
$4000 under the new plan, besides mul- 
tiplying its benevolences by seven. 

In the residential section of Indi- 
anapolis a church of three hundred 
members increased its benevolences 
from $180 to $900 and its pastor’s 
salary from $1500 to $2500. 

A town church near Pittsburgh increased its income the 
first year from $2300 to $3300 and its benevolences from $800 
to $1700. The next year it added $1000 more to each fund 
and raised the pastor’s salary $700. The third year it held 
these pledges and built a manse. 

An lowa church of three hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers in a town of four thousand has averaged over $3500 for’ 
its own work and over $4500 for benevolences in the five 
years since beginning the new system, besides paying off 
considerable debt on its building. Hundreds of such illus- 
trations occur to me which it is impossible to quote here. 

With a debt of $30,000, which it had not been able to 
reduce for some years, a St. Louis church adopted the plan 
and within three years increased the benevolences from $3000 
to $9000, the salary from $3000 to $4200, and employed an 
assistant for the pastor at $800 a year, besides securing 
pledges to cover the entire debt the second year, and building 
a manse the third year. 


NEBRASKA church added $500 to the pastor's salary, 

increased benevolences from $450 to $2000, and then built 

a $6000 addition it had long needed and feared to tackle. 

Relieving the people of calls for eleven months, they respond 
far better for debts and buildings. 

The nation-wide possibilities through the new plan are 





who have been delivered from a previous condition of 
servitude tochurch bankruptcy by this new financial plan 
which is Scriptural and businesslike as well as successful. 

Religious bodies comprising over twenty million mem- 
bers, or over 90 per cent of the constituency of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance and the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, have adopted or in some other way 
officially sanctioned this new plan—truly an unanswer- 
able testimony as to its worth and an invaluable proof of 
the possibility and the probability of church unity in 
other matters. 

Let us note some specific results in various types of 
churches: 

A pew-renting church of fifteen hundred members, 
situated in the best residence district of Pittsburgh, sup- 
ported from near-by mansions and from more distant 
middle-class homes, had an income of about $17,000 a 
year. The small annual deficit was easily met by a few, 
and the pastor and his assistants were liberally and 
promptly paid. Against the advice of certain officers, 





who feared a decrease of income and urged “letting well 
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ERHAPS no more authoritative writer on church 

finance could be found to treat this problem 
from a practical standpoint than the Reverend 
Albert F. McGarrah, aspecial field church-efficiency 
expert, who has taken direct part in the financing of 
scores of churches, large and small, in every part of 
the United States. In the next—the March—num- 
ber of the HOME JOURNAL the subject of church 
finance will be treated from another angle by the | 
Reverend Richard Orme Flinn, D.D., in an article 
entitled: “ Wanted: A Church Conscience:” 
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best illustrated by its results in the two denominations 
which have pushed it longest and with most efficiency: 
the ‘‘Southern”’ and the ‘‘ United”’ Presbyterians. The 
writer does not belong to either of these bodies. They 
are not extra rich nor extra large, having a membership 
respectively of about 300,000 and of 153,000. The 
former increased their contributions for local support by 
over $4 per capita and their benevolences by over $1.25 
per capita in four years. If the other American Prot- 
estant churches—excluding the colored—were to make 
the same advance, it would add more than $80,000,000 to 
the total income for local church work and more than 
$25,000,000 for missions and benevolences. 

The United Presbyterians, during the ‘‘hard times” 
year just closed, raised per capita over $13 for local 
church work, over $5.60 for denominational benevolences 
and $1.20 for miscellaneous benevolences. The average 
pastoral salary has advanced over $200 within seven 
years. To reach the above record would satisfy many 
American denominations, yet they have set their goal 
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at $15 a member for local work and $10 for benevolences. 



































































































































What are the clements of this plan which has 
worked such magic in every denomination and in 
every sort of church? Like most other great dis- 
coveries, few of its elements are absolutely new. 
Most churches have some of them and many have 
most of them. But as one missing part makes an 
automobile helpless, or one missing number keeps 
the banker out of his combination safe, so the 
failure of one point in the plan will result in only 
partial success if not in total failure. 

The church which omits or bungles just one or 
two of the essentials is the worst enemy of the plan. 
If the church succeeds other churches follow its 
mistaken methods and land in a ditch. If it fails 
the plan is apt to be discredited, when the church 
should be discredited for its inability to follow 
instructions. 

The system may seem at first to be complex, 
but, as one trustee writes: ‘‘We are surprised to 
find the system so simple. Our church of over 
thirteen hundred members had fifty-seven varie- 
ties of money-getting methods, and our minds 
were bewildered by the very simplicity of the new 
plan. We were ‘from Missouri,’ but we have been 
‘shown.’ By expert help we made quite a success 
the first year. Of course we made mistakes due to 
inexperience, and we refused to follow directions 
accurately. We learned that every single point is 
important, so we were able to make very large gains 
the second year. We see much opportunity for 
improvement the third year, but we are now out 
of the wilderness of deficit and have a surplus. 





they should treat God and the church the same. 
This is the only business method. Without written 
pledges the officers of the church cannot know 
what to count on and must vote expenditures on 
their own responsibility. 

Secure subscriptions from every member of the 
church and congregation. Failure here has often 
meant bankruptcy. Many churches have far more 
subscribers than members. One church had four 
hundred members and ninety contributors; now 
it has four hundred and forty-three members and 
five hundred and eighty contributors, including 
every member of the church save three whom 
the deacons are supporting, also nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty nonmembers, children, friends and 
‘**brothers-in-law of the church.” Many of its 
members are under twelve years of age. Several 
churches have subscriptions from every resident 
member, besides many from nonmembers and 
nonresidents. 


I ON’T forget the child. ‘‘Train up a child in 

the way he should go”’ applies to giving as 
well as to manners and accent. Since he “should 
go” in the way of subscribing liberally to the 
church and its work the church should insist on 
this training. Let him give out of his earnings if 
possible, otherwise out of an allowance. At least 
he should be taught to sign a pledge, to have his 
own envelopes and to put them on the plate as 
worship. As he buys peanuts and popcorn with his 
own. hand, so should he give—never less than a 












duty and to secure immediate decisions. From 40 
to 400 per cent more is thus secured from those 
who have not been doing their duty 

The usual method is to send about 10 per cent of 
the members, carefully chosen and trained, in twos 
so that they may accomplish more, each team 
beginning at a certain hour and finishing at a set 
time. Campaigns never last over a week and are 
usually completed in one afternoon—often on a 
Sabbath afternoon, when the members are fresh 
from the inspiration of a morning service devoted 
to Christian giving, with addresses by the pastor 
and several leading laymen and women. 


TOT only does this plan get more money but it 
+ \ helps much to develop acquaintance and social 
life. The work is a great benefit to the canvassers 
themselves, and the people are delighted since visits 
in the name of the church are so seldom made ex- 
cept by the pastor. It usually results in additions 
to the church and in a large increase in the mem- 
bership and interest of all the societies. 

The canvass should be prepared for as carefully 
as any other harvest. All depends on the pre- 
liminary plowing, on the sowing of information 
and inspiration, and on the cultivation of inter- 
est and enthusiasm—particularly so the first year 
under the new system. The church must be 
really worth supporting, socially and spiritually, 
and the budget and the new system should both 
be presented and adopted in a popular meeting (a 
free supper may help secure attendance and the ice 














annually to foreign missions, and twenty millions 
added to church incomes. 

The whole philosophy of the matter is illustrated 
by a woman who told the officers of her church: 
“‘T cannot possibly increase my annual pledge of 
ten dollars. If you insist on weekly payments I 
will cut it down to fifty cents a week and make it 
easier for myself.’”” Most every man who will hesi- 
tate at fifty dollars a year will respond quickly 
with a dollar a week for himself, fifty cents for 
his wife and ten cents for each of his five children. 
Folks who “are too poor to give a pledge”’ are 
delighted to be allowed to give only ten or twenty- 
five cents a week, which becomes a goodly sum 
when multiplied by fifty-two weeks. Church 
officers are blind indeed who hesitate to use this 
system, which will double so many pledges. 

Numbered and dated envelopes must be used or 
many subscribers will lose track of their payments 
and trouble ensues. Dated envelopes give each 
subscriber an accurate record. If he is away ten 
weeks one glance at his envelope on the first 
Sabbath morning after his return shows exactly 
how much he owes. If envelopes are not num- 
bered many will be contributed with no name, and 
the treasurer’s hair will turn white with worry 
trying to keep his accounts straight. 


hes educational campaign and the canvass, as 
well as other details, must be repeated annually. 
Otherwise, like any neglected business, no matter 
how successful it once was, it will run down. The 


























Everyone is delighted to say good-by to the com- nickel, for the church should be on an equality cream can be reserved until after the addresses) annual campaign is essential to renew the interest, Cc 
plex and antiquated practices of two years ago.’ with the nickelodeon, and the ‘‘penny-collection after ample discussion. Reports and full explana- arouse enthusiasm, prevent lowering of pledges ] 
child” will be father to the ‘‘stingy deacon.” tion should be sent to all absentees in a letter. and secure new and increased pledges from those € 
HERE outline the ten essentials but very briefly. Duplex subscriptions and envelopes are indis- The matter is so important to the permanent who have not already responded adequately. It a 
Where any church wants fuller details, oranswers pensadble. The invention of the duplex envelope welfare of the church, both spiritually and mate- gives opportunity for the officers to keep in touch c 
to questions, or aid in introducing the system and was epoch-making for the church. Every church _ rially, and the plan is so new, that at least two or with the people and pleases the members who are | 
overcoming obstacles, it should address its de- should do its full duty for missions and benevo- more Sabbaths before the annual canvass should _ called’on. e 
nominational leaders or the unsectarian Church _ lences, and every person who is converted to sup- be devoted to sermons and addresses by the pastors A comprehensive, businesslike policy as to all i 
Efficiency Bureau at Chicago, Illinois. port missions will be more liberal to hisown church, and laymen and by outside speakers explaining the details must beinstituted. For example, the officers s 
The first step is to make out a budget. Instead But missionary gifts should be so secured as not to system and its advantages in full detail. Espe- must be chosen because of efficiency, not to do , 
of having trustees raise the salaries, deacons the interfere with church-support pledges. If many cially should the underlying scriptural principles | them honor. The finance board should hold weekly, 
poor funds, women the repair quota, young people — collections are taken folks will argue: ‘“‘I would — be presented most effectively: That God created or at least monthly, stated meetings when all | 
the music bills, and the ushers for the parish house, pledge more for the church but there will be many all wealth; that He giveth power to get wealth; business is brought up to date. A bookkeeper or ) | 
all these and every other known item of expense appeals for benevolences to which I must give that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were cannibals and _ financial secretary and two treasurers (one for each fe 
for the coming year should be lumped into one _ liberally.” Such folks seldom give much in the _ barbarians until less than two thousand years ago, budget) should be chosen with great care. The \ 
complete budget, with 10 per cent added against ‘‘unaudited” collections, but they hide behind until the missionaries, at great sacrifice, brought to bookkeeper (in large churches he or she is paid a is 
unexpected needs. them. Thousands of churches testify to great gain them the Gospel of Hope, which has been the _ salary in keeping with the work involved) is re- a V 
This budget should be made up ona libera! basis. _ by starting the duplex system and saying to such: foundation of all the civilization, education and quired to turn over the funds to the respective C 
Rich churches often average $30 or $50a member; ‘Put down right now that liberal pledge for. progress that we enjoy; that common gratitude treasurers each week; to keep individual accounts if | 
and working folks average about $10 or $15 a benevolencesalong with your pledge forthe church, — will lead us to preserve and develop and share the accurately; to send out monthly or quarterly i \ 
member, aside from benevolences. The following and you will not be pestered for a year.” Driven blessings of this Gospel; that the very essence of _ receipts and statements to all families; to present E ] 
budget of $20 a member raised by a middle-class from cover, the member pledges much more for Christianity is sacrifice, for “If any man willcome a detailed statement of receipts and disbursements ' c 
church of eight hundred members will prove sug- both causes than ever before, and the minister after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his at each meeting of the board, and to the congre- P 
gestive: need not waste his time and energy appealing for cross, and follow Me.” gation through the pulpit or the church calendar at 1 
Pastor'ssalary ............ . $3,009 collections, while the congregation is in a better least quarterly; to pay all bills promptly, but only ‘ 
Salary of secretary and educational director . 1.200 mood for his sermons. It is a great relief to thus V AKE no apologies for asking Christian people after orders from the proper authority; to keep ’ | 
wt peicsl Gadacierdicone aerains 1.500 raise benevolences in one pledge and be done 4 to give. It must be insistently reiterated that | vouchers for each transaction; to have his own F t 
ivhae enadenene one is RunKHGA 2000 with it. ; God and His Church are not beggars; that we owe | books and the books of every organization of the ; ; 
Repairs and improvements to church and Prepare a budget for benevolences adequate to a definite share of our God-given prosperity to be church audited carefully each year, etc. . 
manse . 1,100 challenge the pride and the sacrificial spirit of the used for the spiritual welfare and social trans- Every new member should be at once enlisted : 
cron i a a FS pa congregation. Sometimes benevolences are raised formation of our communities and of the world; by a personal visit by two officers, for intelligent : 
eee ame Fcoorongy Bl gy 2 oe — 480 by a second visitation, but this leads folks to hold that failure to pay this debt makes us paupers to and liberal support of both budgets. < 
Publicity and office, including stationery, back from church support, and two thorough can- that extent, since someone else must pay it for us; Subscribers who fall three months or more be- 
postage, weekly bulletin, monthly paper, vasses are hard to secure. The benevolence com- and that the spiritual interests of humanity are hindin paymentsshould be personally visited, pref- I 
_manual,etc. ..... . 709 mittee distributes the income to such benevolences _ infinitely greater than the material andintellectual. erably by those who secured their subscriptions. 
Sabbath-school equipment and supplies 600 See oes cS é r "Ba : “Aghia pe lad OE RG Speers 1 
Four quarterly functions, free to the entire as the denomination at large recommends, or as _ Nothing will do more to develop liberality than the Che spirit of optimism should be disseminated 
congregation (two receptions or socials, one the subscriber prefers. If the canvass is properly full and clear presentation of man’s responsibility by the pastor and officers, since a church, like | 
woe - La nic) . , Sa Se po made the regular benevolences will be much moge for his fellowman and the power which he must other business, cannot succeed best in a gloomy ‘ 
reread - ae Bs a 1 3 pod liberal than ever, but the right should be reserved exercise in this direction through the leverage of atmosphere or when any of its leaders are ‘‘ knock- ‘ 
Os Geel Fane : ‘ j : = to appeal for earthquake relief or other emergency money. ing”’ instead of ‘‘ boosting. } 1 
Total : Suen ith ce $15,720 or special causes only. It is best to permit of only Pledges must be made on the weekly basis and ; 
A country church with one hundred and fifty from two to six such appeals annually. Get it all paid weekly. Every business man knows the vast BOVE all every effort should be made to main- 
members adopted and raised this budget: in pledges. insurance and other modern enterprises built on 4 tain aspirit of unity. Popular interest decays 
Salary of pastor ......... $1,200 small but frequent installments. W hen the Apostle and loyalty disintegrates under secret diplomacy or \ 
Books, supplies, etc., for pastor... 200 LEDGES must be secured by a personal canvass. Paul directed his converts, ‘‘on the first day of the autocracy in the church as in any other democ- 
Half expense of auto for pastor. . . wos 100 An occasional church does fairly well by using week let each one of you,” he inaugurated an in- racy. An advisory committee representing all \ 
Heat, light, repairs, insurance and sexton 500 letters or taking pledges at a public service, but stallment system, nearly nineteen hundred years departments and societies should meet frequently 4 
“i ae ress” ed inet ere 150 these methods usually prove a snare and a delu- _ before big business discovered it, which will bring in council with the board. Many churches intrust & 3 
We te $2150 ston. lhe liberal folks do their share, but the in the funds to establish the Kingdom, “as in the raising of money to a committee representing | 
. others either fail to pledge or respond inadequately. heaven, so on earth.”” Remembering the vast sums all of the organizations in the church, though funds | 
Secure written subscriptions to cover the entire This is the age of personal solicitation. Amid the paid weekly and monthly at meat and grocery are administered in the ordinary way. In any case, 
budget. This can be done best, and it must be done, competition of life-insurance, real-estate, book, shops, in rents and installments, it is natural that at least two women should be on the finance board. 
before the year begins. Some folks say they never machinery, piano and other agents, the church — the short decade since this system came into any- Of course to the largest success it is assumed 
make pledges, but they all do—to landlords, hired finds it doubly necessary to visit each one per- thing like common use in churches has seen an __ that diligence, tact, enthusiasm, religious purpose 
help, clubs, lodges, banks and stores; certainly sonally, to answer questions, to persuade as to increase of a hundred per cent in America’s gifts and patience will be devoted. 
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By Una Nixson Hopkins 
papered and made cheerful, for it was a melancholy | bungalowlike in effect. In the reception room are _ 
place before. The neighbors heard about the invi- to be found current magazines and books and a wf 
tation and the improvementsand they cametohear comfortable couch. On the floor are rugs, and there f 
the sermon. are comfortable chairs and a writing table. } 
After the church had grown to a flourishing , 
condition the pastor told the members of the con- Bic plaster walls are a soft tan, with stained 
gregation, one Sunday morning, that they would woodwork of the same tone into which a little 
find printed on the back of the church calendar  olive-green has been introduced. At one side of the 
a tentative plan for a neighborhood house that room a built-in desk has been arranged for a libra- j 
should be open week days—a house that should rian. This does duty as a ticket office when pay ‘ 
belong to the neighborhood and help in its up- entertainments are given. 
building. Sucha home, he explained, was especially Beyond is the big, fine auditorium. At one end i 
needed for the use of the young people. Hefurther is the stage, flanked by dressing rooms and a : 
told his congregation kitchen. In front of the | 
that he believed it a ] stage on the one hand is 
positive sin to tie up a a piano and on the other 
lot of money in church a cue roque table. In a. LPP ae ates j 
edifices which adminis- i : the alcove along the DESIGNED BY MARSTON & VAN PELT 
The Neighborhood Church tered to the people only Hy ; 1 side there are table The Neighborhood House 
on Sundays i : shuffleboard and box 4 
UR wide-awake churches are fast realizing The idea met with ‘ :: ball, while the floor of the The auditorium is equipped with one of the 
that entirely new methods are necessary in favor and the neighbor- : auditoriumispaintedfor finest moving-picture machines in the country. 
order that they may fulfill their obligation hood house is now built deck shuffleboard,which This was installed for amusement and educational 
toward administering to everyday needs. next the church. It is necessitates the moving purposes at the same time. Every Sunday evening 
Recently a pastor was called toa church in Pasa- simple in line, being of the chairs only. an illustrated lecture on Bible history is given, but 
dena, California. It was an old church in a resi- throughout the week films are shown that illus- y 
dence district, with a public school near by. The trate lectures on travel, history or science. f 
pastor’s friends advised him not to take the charge, The neighborhood school is allowed to use the 
stating that the church was absolutely dead. auditorium for its entertainments, and the house 
The pastor looked the ground over carefully and is also at the disposal of charitable societies regard- i 
finally discovered that the condition of the church less of church affiliations—and further it is a civic 
was due largely to its own attitude and apathy. center where questions important to the whole com- 
He believed that a church should go out and help munity are discussed informally. 
the people rather than ask for help. He announced The pastor has a new plan, designed to help the 
that he would accept the charge, for he had faith young people in molding their careers. A series 
that he could instill leaven into this lump of meal. of lectures is to be given—different professions 
It was a Congregational church, and the first thing and different branches of art to be represented 
the new pastor did was to strike off the words denot- ' 


ing the denomination, outside, and put instead: 


“The Neighborhood Church.” Everybody was 
invited, regardless of creed. This sounded friendly 
and made anappeal to start out. Next he succeeded 
in having the church cleaned up inside, painted and 
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A Cozy Corner for Reading or Writing 


by an authority of note presenting in the clearest, 
most concise form possible the intellectual and 
physical requirements for this or that specific work. 
Following these lectures there are to be open dis- 
cussions. In this way the pastor hopes to aid the 
young people in choosing vocations 
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GERALDINE FARRAR’S OWN STORY OF HER LIFE 














ATTRIBUTE much of the success 
which has come to me in recent years to 
the far-reaching influence of Madame 
Lilli Lehmann, to my mind the greatest 
operatic artist of our generation. My 
first meeting with Lilli will never be 
forgotten. During my second season 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin I felt the 
need of the careful instruction of a 
master. Of course the idol of music- 
loving Germany was then, as now, Lilli 
Lehmann. I wrote to her, asking if I 
could sing for her with the idea of becoming her pupil. 
There was no answer; Lilli, with her extensive correspond- 
ence and active life, was probably too busy to consider such 
a matter as a new pupil. Then my mother wrote. In reply 
came a very concise and businesslike communication. Yes, 
Lilli had received the letter from me, but, owing to my 
eccentric handwriting, had been unable to decipher it. My 
mother’s penmanship was clearer, and so Lilli wrote that 
she would be willing to hear me sing, without promising to 
accept me as her pupil, however. 

An appointment was made for us to call at half-past nine 
o’clock in the morning at her home in Griinewald, half an 
hour’s ride from Berlin, and, though the day was cold and 
wintry, my mother and I were there promptly on time. 

Beautiful Lilli Lehmann—stately and serene as a queen; 
with a wonderful personality which seemed naturally to 
dominate every presence in the room; past the meridian of 
life, yet with an unbroken record of 
world achievement behind her; greatest 
living exponent of Mozart, of Brahms, 
of Liszt, of Wagner—what more can | 
say of her than that I approached her 
with the deference and respect which 
were her due? I was an eager and 
humble beginner; she of another genera- 
tion. Mydesire to secure her as my in- 
structress seemed almost presumptuous; 
yet, after hearing me sing, Lilli kindly 
consented to take me, and I am happy 
and proud to state that I have been 
her pupil at all times since that first 
meeting. 

Lilli insisted that I should essay one 
Wagnerian rédle. Under her direction 
I studied Elizabeth in ‘‘Tannhduser,”’ 
and the night I made my first appear- 
ance in this rdle in Berlin was a memo- 
rable occasion for both myself and her. 
The entire royal family was present, and 
Lilli sat in a loge with my mother. 

















ERE I should explain that Lilli, who 
had been a previous member of the 
Royal Opera for years prior to her Amer- 
ican successes, had had differences with 
the direction of the Royal Opera during 
the years of her tremendous popularity 
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‘citing Years of Triumph and Romance 


My third season in Berlin opened 
November 14, 1903, in ‘ Traviata,” 
when I had my usual charming 
partner in Franz Naval. I now 
sang all of my rdles in German 
save ‘‘ Traviata,’’ and, in defer- 
ence to me, all the company 
sang ‘‘Traviata’’ in Italian, 
which I thought a _ pretty 
compliment. 

The Berlin premiére of 
‘““Manon”’ took place on 
December 1, 1903, and was 
a wild riot of enthusiasm, 
but my best reward was a 
large photo of Lilli with half 
a yard of dedication written 
underneath. By this time— 
the middle of my _ third 
season in Berlin—I had _ be- 
come quite well known in cer- 
tain operatic circles; I had sung 
in Paris for four big directors, 
in itself no mean accomplish- 
ment for a girl; I had won the 
real affection and regard of the 
operagoers of Berlin; I was 
now die Farrar aus Berlin, and 
the Berlin public owned me. 















in America, and had followed her own 
sweet will by remaining here several 
seasons without receiving the necessary 
permission from the Intendant to do so. 

As a result, upon her return to 
Germany she had not been summoned 
to resume her réles at the Royal Opera. 
This condition of affairs, I believe, had 
existed for some time, Lilli, with the pride and inde- 
pendence of a great artist, scorning to make the first 
advances leading to her return. 

On the night of my appearance as Elizabeth, after 
I had scored a really great success, the Kaiser sum- 
moned me to the royal box to congratulate me. He 
knew that I had studied the rédle under Lilli’s direc- 
tion. He therefore summoned Lilli as well, compli- 
mented her upon her pupil’s achievement, and then 
and there requested her to sing as guest artist at the Royal 
Opera, which she did a few weeks later. 

It was a great and happy night for me, and I believe for 
Lilli also. 

In discussing the plans for my third season at the Berlin 
Opera it had been decided that I should create Massenet’s 
‘‘Manon.”’ I determined to meet Massenet, if possible, in 
order to get all possible suggestions for the réle. This 
was accomplished through the Baroness De Hagerman 
Lindercrone, formerly Lily Moulton, of Boston, who was the 
wife of the Danish ambassador to Berlin. I went to Paris, 
and on May 26, 1903, I called on the composer at his subur- 
ban home near the French capital, where I found him in 
tears. 

It was the day after the funeral of Sibyl Sanderson, the 
American singer who had won such success abroad, and 
Massenet wept at the loss of such a delightful artist and 
friend, who had created so many of his réles. Several days 
later, when he was more composed, I saw him again. He 
was kind and sympathetic, and I studied with him with 
enthusiasm. He was most interested in the Berlin produc- 
tion, and quite amused at the German translation of the 
French text which Lilli and I had revised. 


URING this visit to Paris it was arranged that I should 

sing for Gailhard, the director of the Paris Opera, and at 
this audience were three other notable directors who were 
destined to figure in my career. There was Maurice Grau, 
already relinquishing the reins of management in New York 
but who said he still hoped to take me back to America as an 
operatic star in the near future; there was Heinrich Conried, 
his successor, whom I then met for the first time; and there 
was Raoul Gunsberg, the director of the opera at Monte 
Carlo. Gailhard offered me a flattering engagement at the 
Paris Opera, but I explained that I was under contract for at 
least one more year in Berlin. Gunsberg was very enthusi- 
astic in his praise; Conried was quiet and formal. If I made 
any impression on him he gave no indication of it. 


My First Appearance in the Réle of 2 







The Berlin Premiere of “Manon” Was 
a Wild Riot of Enthusiasm 
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Beautiful Lilli Lehmann—Stately and Serene 
as a Queen 


you with us; we admire you; we love you. 
What more can you gain elsewhere ?” 

“Pardon me, Your Majesty,” I replied 
gayly. “Already Ihave become accustomed, 
asa spoiled prima donna of luxurious habits, 
to ride in automobiles, and I don’t wish to 
have to walk when I am an old lady and 
when this” (touching my throat signifi- 
cantly) ‘has ceased to interest the public. 
In the words of the great Napoleon, Your 
Majesty, ‘ Beyond the Alps lies Italy.’ Yes, 
and there isa white chateau by the sea where 
the golden shower is just waiting to be 
coaxed into my pockets. May I not, then, 
go and sing a little among the palms and 
the flowers?” 

I went. 


AB THAT first rehearsal of ‘‘Bohéme” in 
Monte Carlo, in March, 1904! I was 
introduced for the first time to a tenor of 
whom I had never heard before. He was 
somewhat stout, not over tall, but with a 
wonderful voice and a winning smile. His 
name was Enrico Caruso. It was his début 
in Monte Carlo. He had sung in Milan, in 
South America, and the preceding winter in 
New York. But he had not then attained 
even asmall part of his present great fame. 

At this first rehearsal was Jean de Reszke, 
who was kind enough to say that he remem- 
bered me as the little Boston girl who had 
sung for himsome years previously, and that 

















I Created the Title R6le in “Amica” 


he was delighted to see that I was meeting 
with the success he had predicted. 
My Monte Carlo début occurred on 









Herr Gunsberg, at Monte Carlo, always on 
the lookout for novelty, decided he must have 
the American prima donna who was attracting 
so much attention in Berlin. One morning in mid- 
winter came this characteristic telegram from him: 
Offer you début Bohéme or Pagliacci. If you accept this 
telegram serves as contract. Four thousand francs a night. 
Eight hundred dollars a night! It was indeed a fine 
offer. I replied at once: 

Bohéme. When shall I come? 


I had visions already of international triumphs. Monte 
Carlo, the show place of the world! From there it was only a 
step to the leading capitals of Europe. Yet I had no wish to 
leave my beloved Berlin permanently. Therefore, in renew- 
ing my contract with the Intendant of the Berlin Opera (a 
contract, by the way, which is still in force) it was stipulated 
that I was to sing so many performances each season in 
Berlin unless excused by special arrangement; that I should 
have leave of absence whenever requested under 
certain conditions; but that at all times I 
should be subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Royal Opera in Berlin. 

I remember discussing the subject 
with His Majesty on 
one occasion when we 
were entertained at the | 
Palace prior to my de- 
parture. I had asked | | 
(and received) permis- 
sion for rather an un- 
usual amount of leave of 
absence, and the In- 
tendant, who usually 
conveyed such a request 
to His Majesty on my 
behalf, said this time he 
really did not have the 
courage to ask again so 
soon. 

“Very well,’ said I 
laughingly, “I will ask 
him myself, tospare you 





‘But why should you 
wish to leave Berlin?”’ 










Elizabeth Was Memorable E }s on Five Days’ Notice \ ] the night of March 10,1904. Although 
Cnet kee ia eco y I had rehearsed with Caruso, the tenor 

GP See x Sa ee /4 had never used his voice fully at the 

2g ¢ sy rehearsals, and on the night of the ac- 


tual performance, when I heard those 
rich and glorious tones rise above the 
orchestra, I was literally stricken dumb with amazement and 
admiration. I forgot that I, too, was making a début, that 
I was on the stage of the Opera House, until the conductor, 
Vigna, rapped sharply with his baton to bring me back to 
my senses. Then I put forth every ounce of strength to 
match if possible that marvelous voice singing Opposite to me. 
I copy the following from my diary: “*‘ Tremendous recep- 
tion on my début. After the third act, and in full view of , 
the audience, Caruso lifted me bodily and carried me to my 
dressing room in the general wave of enthusiasm.” 


HE Monte Carlo engagement was limited, and on March 
twenty-eighth I reappeared in Berlin, being received so 
cordially that I then and there made up my mind that I 
would never leave Berlin for good. The reports of the 
Monte Carlo engagement led directly to a most flattering 
offer from Stockholm, and on May sixth I arrived in the 
Swedish capital. My mother, of course, was 

with me on all my travels. 
My début, which took place on the 
night of May ninth, wasas Marguerite 
in “Faust.” It was an enthusiastic 
and sympathetic audi- 
ence headed by the 
venerable and adorable 
King Oscar. An inci- 
dent of the performance 
well worth recording is 
that | Sang Opp site to 
| HerrOedman,the tenor, 
| whohad sung asa young 
man with Jenny Lind 
and Christine Nilsson. 
; He was then almost 
; sixty years old, but he 
| gavea most interesting 
performance and was 
extremely vain of his 
figure in “ Romeo” and 
“Faust.”” Hewould put 
many a younger man to 
shame in the costume 
of this romantic period, 
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the embarrassment.” | 
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inquired the Kaiser, Ns rae 2 


when I spoke to him. 
“We are glad to have 
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withal being a sweet 
singer and an artist. 
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From the First Day the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York Was My Goal 
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LL 
@ i AR be it from me, Mrs. Lathrop,” said 
} Susan Clegg, returning from an early 
! 


errand downtown and dropping in at Mrs. 
Macy’s to find her friend still in her own 
room and rocking in her old-gold station- 
ary rocker—it was now autumn, and to 
take the chill off the room an oil burner was 
| brightly ablaze—“far be it from me to say 
|| anything disrespectful of such a Good 
-—— Samaritan as your son Jathrop, but, as we 
have it in the Scriptures, he certainly does move in a mys- 
terious way his neighbors toinform. It’s mighty good of him 
to go to all the expense of building over my house in a way 
I'd never in this wide world have had it, if I could ’a’ under- 
stood those plans of that boy architect, and it may be—pro- 
viding we escape earthquake, fire, flood and famine—that 
I'll get into it once more before next summer, notwithstanding 
it’s all of two months behind yours, you being his mother, 
Mrs. Lathrop, and me only your friend. But a early frost 
is sure to crack the plaster, and, seeing as the glass blowers 
has gone on a strike, there’s no telling when they'll blow the 
thousands of little panes for the windows. Just the same, 
kind and good as Jathrop is, he might have had more consid- 
eration for me as would this day have been his wife, if I'd felt 
to answer him with a three-letter word instead of a two, than 
to put me on the pillar of scorn before a community as has 
known me alwaysasa scrupulous lover of the voracious truth.” 

“You don’t ——” began Mrs. Lathrop in mild astonish- 
ment. 

“Ves I do!’ continued Susan with growing indignation. 
“ Jathrop has done his best to make me out a liar, and I don’t 
know as I'll ever be able to hold my head up again. He's 
struck me in the tenderest spot he could strike me in, and 
not boldly, neither, but in a skulk- 
ing, underhand way that makes it 
all the bitterer pill to swallow.” 








“I can't see objected 
Mrs. Lathrop. 
‘“No, nor me neither. But he 


did, and in no time everybody'll 
know it, from Johnny at the sta- 
tion to Mrs. Lupey in Meadville, 
not forgetting the poor demented 
over to the Insane Asylum. And 
it all comes of those letters I have 
been getting from Jathrop during 
the summer.” 

“But ” 





ES, I know and you know 
there was no letters a fall. 

But everybody else, except you 

and me and the postmaster, be- 
lieved I had a letter regularly every 
week. Whenever I run short of 
subjects at the Sewing Society I 

just naturally fell back on my last 
letter from Jathrop and told them 

all about what he was doing in 
those islands. I’d read the book he 

sent, and I'd read it to good profit. 
There was some things as I didn’t : 
quite understand, of course, but on i 
them I just put my own interpre- 
tations; and, knowing Jathrop as 

I did, it was easy enough for me to 
figure out how he’d be most likely 

to act in a strange, barbaric land. 

“The book didn’t have no word 
to say about the costumes of the 
native tribes, but I’m not so ignorant as not to know how 
those South Sea Islanders never wear nothing more ham- 
pering than seashell earrings-and necklaces of sharks’ teeth; 
and I'd read, too, that foreign visitors, on account of the 
unbearable heat, was in the habit of adopting the native 
fashions in dress. When you get started making things up 
there’s no knowing just where you’re likely as to end. It’s so 
easy to go straight ahead and say just whatever you please 
that seems in any way interesting. And so when Mrs. Fisher 
asked me one day whether I supposed there was any canni- 
bals there, I said there was one cannibal tribe that was most 
ferocious and had appetites that there was no such thing as 
quenching. I said that in Jathrop’s last letter he had written 
me about how this tribe had captured the cook off the yacht, 
and that when they finally found his captors and defeated 
them in a desperate battle, lasting three days, all that was 
found of the cook was two chicken croquettes, and not such 
very big croquettes at that.” 

‘For gra——”’ cried Mrs. Lathrop. 

“That's what Mrs. Fisher said. Of course, with the 
cook eaten up—all but what was in the two croquettes, that 
is—Jathrop and his millionaire friends was a good deal put 
about. There wasn’t a one of ’em as knew the first thing 
about cooking, and after the exercise of the three days’ 
battle they was most awful hungry. And then, I says, quot- 
ing from the letter from Jathrop which never came, they had 
a piece of real luck, just as millionaires is always having. 
They had taken one prisoner, and by means of signs, not 
knowing a word of the cannibal language, they discovered 
that the prisoner was the cook of the tribe. He pointed to 
the croquettes as a example of his handiwork, and Jathrop 
said that he never saw anything in the cooking line that 
looked more toothsome. So they en- 
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ops New Troubles: | 


“*Whatis Sisal?” ‘Why, Don’t You Know? Sisal is a Sort of Small 
Oxen Striped Like a Zebra and Spotted Like a Leopard 
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to digit up. He either couldn't or wouldn’t tell. I says that 
Jathrop says you might ’a’ thought that the cook was a 
thirty-second-degree Mason and that the origin of the rabbit 
was a thirty-second-degree Masonic secret. The millionaires 

gathered in council and discussed the question, pro and con, 
from every obtainable or imaginable angle. Then, just as 
they was about to adjourn without having reached no con- 
clusion whatever, they rang for the cabin boy to fetch some 
liquid refreshment. But there wasn’t no answer. And they 

might ‘a’ been ringing yet as to any good it would do. They 

never did see that cabin boy, and the only one to eat the 
savory rabbit stew was the visiting chief.” 

“T don't observed Mrs. Lathrop, rocking faster. 





“cc 


ELL, Mrs. Lathrop, you're right about that,” Susan 
confirmed, loosening her shawl, for the oil stove was 
rapidly lifting the room’s s temperature. ‘I don’t see myself 
why anybody should ever have known any better, and nobody 
would have if it hadn’t been as Jathrop took it into his head 
to talk to a newspaperman at Atlantic City on about the 
same day as I had him missing the cabin boy and refusing a 
helping to the rabbit stew. Mr. Kimball showed me the 
paper as came from New York wrapped around a new ledger 
he just received by express. The reporter had written two 
columns and over about the ‘ Klondike Bonanza King,’ and, 
if Jathrop had set his mind to makin’ me out an Ananias and 
a Sapphira boiled down into one, he couldn’t have succeeded 
better. He hasn’t been in the Bahamas a fall. The yacht 
started for there, but it went to Cuba instead, and he and his 
friends only stayed in Cuba a week. From there they went 
down to Panama and looked over the Canal. 

“They spent the summer sailin’ from one summer resort 
to another, and I must say I should think there was better 


ways of passing the time than that. 
I'd about as leave eat the dishes of a cannibal cook as eat 
things made of the salt water that people go bathing in, and 


When it comes to eating 


that’s what they do at Atlantic City. The minister showed 
me some candy ’Liza Em’ly sent him from Atlantic City in 
July, and I know what I’m talking about, for it was printed 
on the paper around each piece: ‘Salt-Water Taffy.’ Think of 
that! It’s plain to be seen that they ain’t got no fresh water 
there or they wouldn't use salt water. Jathrop and the other 
millionaires, I suppose, drink nothing but wine, but the poor 
folks must drink salt water or go thirsty. I suppose it saves 
salt in se asoning, but I'd rather have my victuals unseasoned 
than have ’em salted with water that folks has swum in. 
They certainly ain’t got no enterprise, that’s sure. If they 
had they’d pipe water—fresh water —from somewhere. And 
if there’s no place near enough to pipe it from they'd build 
cisterns. But water’s not the only thing as shows their shift- 
lessness. Our town isn’t exactly a metropolis, but we have a 
few cement sidewalks. Atlantic City ain’t got a one. I heard 
about that long ago. And in these days of progress too! 
Nothing but a boardwalk on its principal street—nothing 
a tall.” 
“What did 
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asked Mrs. Lathrop. 
ar E SAID a good deal more’n his prayers, I can tell you 
that. He said his object in going to the Bahamas, to 
which he never went after all, was to look into the possibility 
of securing a large tract of land there for the cultivation and 
growth of sisal. Now what under the sun would you suppose 
sisal was? I saw in the book that sisal was being grown in 
increasing quantities in the islands, and I just naturally 
supposed it was some sort of animal. It might ’a’ been 
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buffalo, or it might ‘a’ been guinea pigs; but when I spoke ai 
the Sewing Society é how Jathrop had mentioned the great 
number of sisal, and Mrs. Allen says: ‘What is sisal?’ I just 
right then and there, on the spur of the minute, says: ‘Why, 
don’t you know? Sisal is a sort of small oxen striped like a 
zebra and spotted like a leopard.’ 

“‘And would you believe it, Mrs. Lathrop, when Mr. Kim 
ball asked me that same question today I said the very same 
thing—small oxen striped like a zebra and spotted like a 
leopard. ‘That’s what Mrs. Allen told me you said, Miss 
Clegg,’ says he, ‘but according to the paper Jathrop Lathrop 
don’t quite agree with you.’ I don’t know, Mrs. Lathrop, | 
d'n’ know, I’m sure, why Jathrop should take pleasure in 
making me appear like a ignoramus, but there ain’t no ques 
tion about it that that’s what he did when he gave that inter 
view to that there reporter. ‘What kind of animal is a sisal, 
then, Mr. Kimball?’ I asked, and you can believe me my 
blood was boilin’ in my veins. ‘It ain’t no animal a fall,’ he 
says. ‘It’s hemp what they make ropes out of to hang mur- 
derers. And the seeds they feed canaries on.’ ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘that may be the reporter's sisal, but it ain’t mine and it ain’t 
Jathrop’s. The newspapers never get nothing right nohow; 
but when it comes to reducing cattle into rope and bird seed 
they are certainly going one better on the Chicago pork 
packers.’ In all my life | have never been a respecter of 
the untruth, but I know enough on the subject to tell a 
good lie when necessity calls upon me and to stick to it as 
long as it has an eyelid to hang by. But I will say this for 
your son Jathrop, Mrs. Lathrop, and that is that before he 
got done with that reporter he didn’t leave so much as a eye- 
lash, let alone a lid. It wasn’t only that he’d never been to 
those islands a tall, and I'd been telling everybody in town as 
how I'd had a letter from him there every week the whole 
summer through, but he must air 
his acquaintance with things on 
the islands just as if he’d been born 
and raised there.’ 


ND it seems there ain’t no 

natives within miles of the 

Bahamas, and hasn’t been since 

Columbus and his people was 

there goin’ on fifteen hundred 

years ago. Columbus told ’em 

that he’d take ’em to the land 

where all their dead relatives and 

friends had gone to,a land flowing 

with milk and honey, and he kept 

his word. Seems he shipped every 

last mother’s son and daughter of 

om, "em back to Spain with him, and 

left the islands bare for the next 

comers. It may .have appeared 

a rather roundabout way for the 

native Bahamians to reach heaven 

and their departed folks, seeing as 

it led through hard work in the 

Spanish mines, but there ain’t no 

question whatever that they every 
one got there in the end.” 

“You mean ——’’ suggested 
Mrs. Lathrop. 

“T mean that unless Jathrop or 
the reporter made it up, or the 
pair of ’em together, nobody lives 
there now except whites and 
blacks, and there’s not enough 
whites to make a nice shepherd’s 
plaid out of the combination. But 
savagery, except for pirates, has 
never had any place there and cannibalism ts absolutely 
unknown. It’s all very humiliating, and it’d ’a’ been much 
better to let people ask me and never said nothing back a tall. 
When people is in the dark they’ve got to imagine for them- 
selves, and as long as they don’t tell what they imagine to 
others no piece in a newspaper can never make ’em blush. 
I can tell you it’s learnt me a lesson as I won’t soon forget. 
I’ll never get over the way Mr. Kimball looked at me when 
he said as how sisal was hemp; and me thinking all the 
time it was a animal when it was a herb. Well, Mrs. Lathrop, 
it’s a ill wind that don’t chill the shorn lamb. I’m that 
chilled that I feel I never shall ti lk ag uin. I'll never say black 
is black or white is white until I’ve looked at the color twice 
with my glasses on. Accuracy i is the best policy, I says, from 
this day henceforth.” 

“You might 


HAT’S true too. I might have known that it didn’t 
sound true to be getting letters every week from a man 
who went away to the Klondike and never sent his mother so 
much as a picture postal card in all the years he was there 
But then, too, you've got to consider the kind of folks as 
you're telling things to, and, with all due respect to the ladies 
of the Sewing Society, from Mrs. Allen to Gran’ma Mullins, 
they’re not overburdened with the kind of intellect as can 
add two and two and get the same answer twice in succes- 
sion. There wasn’t a one of ’em as thought of that or they'd 
’a’ said it straight out, without once considering my feeling 
And I'll say this much for you, Mrs. Lathrop: you're not th 
best housekeeper I ever see, and you’re about a match for 
Mrs. Sperrit’s cousin when it comes to being practical; bu 
you have got some brains, and I’d no more think of trying to 
deceive you than I'd think of trying to 





* began Mrs. Lathrop sympathetically. 





gaged the cannibal cook on the spot and - a 
carried him back to the yacht with’em.”’ | 


VERYTHING went well fora few 

days, but on a day when they had 
invited the chief of a friendly tribe to 
dinner there was something as aroused 
their suspicions. The principal dish for 
the feast was, so far as they could make 
out from the cook’s sign language, a 
savory rabbit stew. Now, as they had 
never seen or heard tell of a rabbit in 
the Bahamas, they was naturally curious 
to learn where the cook had managed 





IF SUSAN CLEGG HAD ONLY— 


Reap the Home Journat she'd never have had a bit of trouble 
over either her house or garden. 

four pages on the house and garden that are going to appear in the 
next—the March—number, life to her would have been a lot less 
complicated. 


If she could have seen the | 


~ —— deceive Judge Fitch when he'd got a big 

| retainer to get the truth out of me.’ 

| Mrs. Lathrop le: ined down and turn 
| out the oil burner. “Was that —— 
“No, it wasn’t all. There was som 
thing else that has set me all ofa flutter. 
If it wasn’t as you never can tell whether 
a newspaper is voracious Or just bearing 
false witness, I’d certainly feel as if Jath- 
rop was playing fast and loose with m: 
affections. | can remember, and you 
can remember, too, when the freedom o! 





_ CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 
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I|—The Chapter of the Timid Copy Reader 
I 


E GLANCED about the crowded, clicking city room 

frowningly, as if he were looking for a reporter on 

whom he might ease his irritation. He turned to 
the typewritten sheets in front of him again, and witha deft 
flick of soft blac k pencil made some editorial changes, then 
folded the sheets in two and flicked them to the man at the 
pneumatic chute. 

If anyone having business to do with the head copy reader 
of the “Brooklyn Guardian” had gone to Jean Master's 
desk and found him i in his usual position he would have seen 
nothing but a pair of shoulders in a brown tweed coat, and a 
bald head. When Master raised his head and looked at him 
with his cold, appraising, Who-the-deuce-are-you? gray eyes, 
with his prim mouth that disapproved, w ith his quivering, 
uplifted ae that hinted at unnamable odors, his inter- 
viewer, if he didn’t know Master, would be inflamed to 
murder ps the spot. 

But in the main the office force of the ‘‘Guardian” liked 
him—the cub reporter, and the managing editor, and the 
long, red-haired office boy of forty. They granted that he 
had a most insolent manner; they granted his wrist watch 
and his monocle. But they csinile you grant in return that 
Master had a brain that cut like a surgeon’s knife; that 
Master could get more out of a man in five minutes than a 
third-degree expert at Headquarters could in five months; 
that Master had the entrée of every embassy in Europe; that 
Master packed more information on out-of-the-way subjects 
than any ot her man alive. 

“Oh, him !”’ adjudged Considine, the office boy, who could 
recognize a book agent when dressed like a bishop. “He's 
all right.” 

Master was not always head copy reader. Until the war 
had burst in Europe, Master had been Paris correspondent 
of the paper. He had interviewed everyone of newspa per 
importance, from the Emperor of Austria to the ‘ King of 
the Apaches,” from the Pope to Premier Combes. When the 
river of Teutonic soldiery had begun to trickle into the land 
that was Belgium, José, the fat managing editor, had cabled 
him to “get on the job.” Ten hours later a Western Union 
boy laid his answer on José’s desk: 

“Tf you consider that Iam going to gad afteran army in the 
exercise of its functions—ill-fed, ill-housed, possibly arrested, 
not inconceivably shot—then you are, my dear sir, mistaken. 
| suggest that you find an educated prize fighter who is a 
good shot, hire him, and send him here. As for me, I am 
coming home.” And home he came. 


Ht WAS too valuable a man to let go. They gave hima sort 
of roving commission to do what he liked. If anything 
struck him as being worth 
while writing he wrote it. 
When he had nothing else 
to do he sat at the head 
of the copy de sk, rez iding 
manuscr ipt, verifying 
names, writing headlines. 
The thing amused him, he 
said. 

‘There was some excuse 
for Master’s bland and 
sarcastic manner, hisnz atty 
clothes,his air of conscious 
superiority. His papers 
as a member of a First 
Family of Virginia were 
authentic and in order; 
his record at Harvard 
flashed out like, a mag- 
nesiumc andle; in’America 
and in Europe his career 
as a Newspaper man was 
irreproachable. 

Considine, lank, red- 
haired, morose, pushed a 
card infront of him. ‘‘ It’s 
a lady,’ Considine ex- 
plained, 

Thecopy readerglanced 
at the ecard. “The deuce !”’ 
he drawled; ‘‘it’s this 
woman, Rita Allen, again. 
Show her in, Considine.” 

From which it might be 
inferred that Jean Master 
knew Rita Allen very 
slightly, that she annoyed 
him, that she was bother- 
ing him. This Was not the 
fact. He had known her for 
thirty years; he admired 
heras much as a man can 
idmire he woman; he was 
fond of her, T he bored 
lrawl, ie assumption of 

izy Annoyance—that was 
nly Master’s manner. 
No ited came through the 

great glass door. Her 
ine, bronzed face shone 
IL ‘heerfully like the pet- 
ls of some dainty brown 
lower opening at dawn; 
icr Open Shoulders swung 
thythmically; there was 
mething trim and taut 
about her, like a clipper 
vacht be fave the wind. 
“Howare you, Jeanie?’ 


e hailed. “Its Last Possessors Tied it on a Canoe and Sent it Down the Nile. 
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“T am all right, honey; how are you? Don't sit down, 
there’sa good girl, Iam going to take you out and buy you 
a lunch—in good time, I have alittle business to attend to 
first. You may come along,” 

They made their way to the elevators. “You are not to 
be married or given in marriage yet, are you, Rita?” 

“ Not yet,old Jeanie.” She looked up at him with a bright, 
pathetic, brave little smile. 

“You may have me any time you like, honey,” he drawled. 

“But I don’t want you, Jeanie.”’ 

“T know. You want your Dutch friend. Hasn’t he asked 
you yet?”’ 

‘He hasn't,” she replied smilingly, 
how to make him.” 

“Ask him, my dear, ask him. Tell him you desire his hand 
in holy matrimony 


““And I don’t know 





HEY stepped into the street. Master adjusted his mon- 

ocle. He survey ed the passers-by with the disgust of a 
feudal baron. ‘‘Before we eat this lunch I promised you, 
Rita, we are going to solve a mystery, Did you ever hear of 
a Turk who died of heart disease?”’ 

“1 don’t think I did.”’ 

“Neither did I. They don’t doit. They die of lightnings 
and tempests; of inet My pestilence and famine; of battle 
and murder; of sudden death; of sedition and privy con- 
spiracy. But 

sé es > ’”? 

He turned about and looked at her pityingly. 
a Turk,” he continued, ie 
done, honey y, it isn’t done. 





‘* But to be 
and to die of heart disease! It isn’t 


” 


Turbulence had left the heart of T sail ‘ie eile He had 


been wronged, but he was at peace with all men. If Fate 
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would only play the same nasty trick 
on Jan Van Brunt that it_had played 
on him, he would give Fate a quit- 
claim for the full amount he had been 
mulcted; even though, for the interment 
of AliF aldallah, one hundred ringing dollars 
must pass into the hands of an_unbelievi ing 
and ununderstanding and unsympathetic 
race. True,t he profits t hat hadaccrued to him 
from Ali’s work had beena hundred times in 
excess of the assistant’s last expense. But 
that was beside the question. A little rais- 
ing of prices would quickly even up. That 
morning he had engaged a newassistant who 
had first seen the yellow sunlight in a Hun- 
garian ghetto, but with a haircut and a gen- 
eral make-up he would soon be transformed 
to a Moslem Albanian whose patriotic and 
pathetic outbursts would charm as many 
gentle hearts as had Ali’s tale of ri xile from 
his father's nomad tents, and of his parting 
from his milk-white Arab steed. He had a 
nice eye for the romantic, had old Tumil. He settled him- 
self back comfortably in his armchair again and took up his 
eternal watch on Atlantic Avenue. A little ray of sunlight 
stabbed into the shop and bathed him in warm glory. 


UST then the door opened easily anda man and a woman 

entered the store laughing. Tumil rose to receive them. 
He took in the woman with a shrewd, appreciative glance 
from the trim shoes to the gay scarf on her panama. He 
liked the confident, merry way of her. The man who accom- 
panied her he did not care for. ‘The bored air, the blind look 
of the monocle, the raised eyebrows and the raised nostrils 
irritated Tumil. 

Suddenly they were standing before him. ‘‘ My name is 
Master, Jean Master,’’ the man was saying. ‘‘ Rita, may | 
present you toa Mr. Tumil? It doesn’t sound right, but it 
is perfectly true. He should be called Abou ben Adhem, 
shouldn’t he? Looks the part too. Oh, yes, you do.” He 
straightened himself up lazily. His voice drawled as he spoke 
witheasy, familiar contempt. “I called about Ali Faldallah,” 
he exple 1ined. 

The sheik’s voice rasped. “ Ali 
answered shortly. 

“‘T know,’’ the copy reader nodded deprecatingly. ‘‘ He 
die -d yesterday morning. What did he die of?’’ 

‘Heart disease.’’ Tumil spoke like a snarl. 

“So I have heard.” He took outa green silk hand kerchiet 
and began polishing the monocle. He replaced it with a 
frown. ‘So I have heard. Let's get down to brass tacks, you 
and me, Abou. What did he really die of ?”’ 

The antique dealer took a quick step forward. Rage 
blazed in his eyes. 

The copy reader fished something from his pocket. ‘Take 

your time and read it carefully, Abou,” he advised. 
It was asquare piece of 
pasteboard, small, red, 
with the coat of arms of 
New York City in one 
corner, and ‘** Police Card” 
stretching across it in 
slanting capitals. Araised 
stamp corrugated it un- 
beautifully, and at the 
bottom a hasty signature 
sprawled. In effect it 
said that Jean Master was 
to bepassedt hrough police 
and fire lines as a duly 
accredited representative 
of an evening newspaper. 
But if Tumil the sheik 
possessed knowledge of 
the worldand of mencom- 
mensurate with his years, 
which were many, his 
knowledge of the written 
English word was pain- 
fully limited. The only 
thing plain to him was 
“Police.”’ The official look 
of the pass impressed him. 
He wilted visibly. 


Faldallah is dead,"’ he 


HE copy reader took 

him tothe front of the 
store and pointed to the 
street. “That husky and 
handsome gentleman, 
Abou, honey,” he said in 
his mellow voice, ‘in the 
brass buttons and the blue 
coat,isa very wort hy [rish- 
man,by name O’F lannery 
and by profession a police- 
manor ‘cop.’ It would 
afford him a ghastly and 
degenerate pleasure to 
escort you to a prison 
cell—and I should hate to 
see him doit, Abou.” He 
drew himself up to his full 
height and his tones be 
Au E crisp: “What did 
Ali Faldallah die of?”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

‘What do you think he 
died of 2” 

The sheik’s hands 
spread out like a fan. 
“ Tnshallah 

‘Can that ‘Jazshallah’ 
stuff, old dear, and talk 
the President's American. 
Of course it was the will 


They Call it There the ‘Message of the Power of Allah’ ” of Allah, but there were 











































































































































































divers concomitant causes, or, to put it more 
plainly, something else helped. What was he doing 
at the time?”’ 

**He was opening a box.” 

**He was opening a box. A quiet and prosaic 
act. And what was in the box, might I ask?” 

Tumil looked at him suspiciously. 

Master twiddled the card between his fingers. 
He whistled a bar or two carelessly. He glanced 
out of the window toward the blue-coated giant 
swinging his nightstick jauntily in the sunlight. 

‘* There was another box,’ Tumil continued, ‘‘a 
metal box. He opened that slightly, and then he 
fell back.” 

**Where is the box now?” 

“Tt is sold. The box had nothing to do with it.” 

‘“‘Hm!” Master pursed his lips up. ‘‘ We'll see 
about that later. He died of heart disease, they 
say. Did you notice anything queer about him? 
Any tinge of blue about the lips? Anything?”’ 

“Nothing. He looked as if he were asleep.” 

“But he was dead?” 

“He was dead.” 

The copy reader shuffled about nervously a 
moment. He screwed his monocle into his eye. 
He suddenly hung his stick on the crook of his 
arm and faced about. ‘I am going to use your 
telephone for a moment, Abou, honey. You don’t 
mind, do you? Of course you don’t. I'll give youa 
nice new buffalo nickel for it—some day. Just 
excuse me a moment, Rita.” 


S be RITA ALLEN there was something keenly 
enjoyable about the duel between the flippant 
newspaper man and the wily old sheik. She liked 
the way. under Master’s guard of banter, his gray 
eve stabbed like a Florentine sword. She watched 
for a moment Tumil as he looked after the copy 
reader, his small black eve distilling rage. She 
watched his knuckles quiver while his face kept 
still, and she wondered to herself what he had to 
conceal. In the back of the shop she could hear 
the voice of Master speaking into the telephone: 

“The coroner's office? Is this Doctor 
Worthman speaking? This is Jean Master. 
; Very well, thank you. I wanted some 
information about Ali Faldallah, who died of heart 
disease yesterday at his place of business on Atlan- 
tic Avenue. Doctor Brady saw him? 

Will you kindly ask Doctor Brady to step down to 
Faldallah’s place at once? . It is very impor- 
tant indeed. Thank you. Good-by.” 

He strolled back to Rita with maddening ease, 
passing Tumil without a word. ‘‘We are a step 
nearer now,” he said. ‘‘It’s not boring you, is it? 
Of course it isn’t. You'll just have to content 
yourself in patience, Rita, honey, or you eat alone 
and pay for your meal.”’ 

He traced a few arabesques on the floor with the 
point of his stick. ‘‘It’s queer about that box,” he 
said. 

“That reminds me,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t laugh, 
please. Haman Bey was telling me in Cairo a 
queer story of a box like that. It killed everybody 
that looked inside it. He couldn't say what it was 
like, but it was looted about fifty years ago from 
the Senussi monastery in Harra. It was brought 
into Uganda, and when it had passed into the 
hands of old King Loda, and had killed three of his 
medicine men, it was passed on to the Somali. 
Heaven knows how many people it killed there! 
The Mahdi had it for a time. Its last possessors 
tied it on a canoe and sent it down the Nile. They 
call it there the ‘Message of the Power of Allah.’ 
It’s one of those queer legends like that of the 
dinosaurs in the Congo. But weird things happen 
in Africa, things that make your heart stop beat- 
ing. res ad 
“My dear!’’ Master’s face was grave. His tones 
were solemn. ‘‘ My dear, they happen in America 
too. In New York the Black Mass is still read and 
they still chant the Litanies of the Unknown God. 
Did you ever hear of the Red Curate? Laugh! 
One can’t laugh at those things. One can only 
pray.” 





II 

E CAME into Tumil’s office with that pecul- 

iar animal-like trot that doctors develop in 
the business of life and death. He was a small man 
with an inordinately knobby forehead and an in- 
ordinately long, red mustache--the sort of man 
that regarded the day’s work as a necessary mortal 
ill bringing in bread and butter, and not as an end 
of existence. He had evidently been primed that 
Master was a man to whom deference should be 
shown. 

The copy reader weighed him with half-closed 
eyes. ‘Doctor Brady,” he said briskly, “I am 
very skeptical of your verdict about Ali Faldallah. 
What made you say that it was heart disease?” 

“Of course it was heart disease!” the little 
doctor flared. 

‘*Now, listen, Doctor Brady.’ Master’s voice 
was even and persuasive, the voice one uses with a 
child. ‘‘There is no muckraking in this. There is 
no trouble behind it. Believe me, there is nothing 
to adopt a combative tone about. You came in 
here yesterday morning and you found this man 
lying on the floor.” 

te Yes.’’ 

“Vou were told that he was opening a very 
heavy case and that he had fallen where you found 
him. And as most accidents from heart disease 
occur when the subject is undergoing heavy ex- 
ertion, and as there was nothing indicative of 
anything else—of biood clots on the brain or a 
paralytic stroke—you ascribed it to heart disease. 
Were there any of the signs that accompany heart 
disease?” 

‘Nothing very pronounced.”’ The little doctor 
was becoming red in the face His eyes looked 
scared 


“ TISTEN again, Doctor Brady.’”’ Master seemed 
_s to be persuading him in some vague way to 
confess and that there would be no punishment. “I 
repeat again: I am looking for no sensation, but 
I intend to get to the bottom of this. There were 
no marks of heart disease about him, were there?”’ 
‘“No,” the little doctor blurted. ‘‘ There were no 
marks of anything about him.” 

‘* Nothing that suggested foul play in any way. 
No abrasions? No wounds? Nothing on the back 
or cn the palm of the right or left hand? Nothing 
on the forearm? No little punctures? No pricks?” 

“On my solemn word of honor,” the coroner’s 
man quavered, ‘‘on my oath, if you won’t believe 
that, there was not a mark of any kind en him. I 
didn’t know what to make of it, and I looked for 
marks. He didn’t even die, I tell you. The man 








“I'LL SEE ABOUT IT” \ £2 
BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


HEN | ask Father: “When my dinner’s done 
And fore my bedtime, shall we have some fun 
With stories of the time when you’s a boy?” 

If he says “Well, I'll see,” I say “Oh, joy!” 

For here’s a secret you would never guess: 
Father's “I'll see about it” means just “Yes 
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simply stopped living and became dead. Do you 
understand me?” 

“I do more,” said Master simply. ‘I believe 
you.”’ 

“T can’t understand it myself,” the doctor hur- 
ried on. He mopped his forehead. ‘‘ There used to 
be a verdict that covered that long ago, but they 
won't accept it nowadays.’’ He laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘‘That kind of thing used to be called what 
it is—‘the act of God.’”’ 

“*The act of God,’’’ Master muttered to him- 
self. The copy reader’s face brightened. His smile 
flashed out like sunlight. He took the doctor by 
the arm and led him to the door. ‘‘‘The act of 
God’ would appear ridiculous on a report sheet, 
you thought, so you wrote down ‘heart disease.’ 
I sympathize with you. Doctor Brady.” He opened 
the door. ‘‘I don’t think anything of this will ever 
appear in print, so I wouldn't let myself worry 
over it if I were you. Even if it does we'll be able 
to explain to Doctor Worthman, and I’m a very 
good hand at explaining. Thank you ever so much 
for coming down. You've helped me immensely. 
Good-by, then, doctor; good-day!” 

And the little doctor found himself suddenly 
alone on the sidewalk. 


\ 7ITH his hands in his pockets, his shoulders 

swaying slightly, a quiet smile rippling about 
the corners of his mouth, the copy reader advanced 
toward Tumil. He had the air of a man with the 
situation at his finger tips. ‘‘And now,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘we come to the mysterious box.” His 
eyes looked at Tumil as though he were sighting 
along the barrel of a rifle. ‘‘ This box, you say, was 
of bronze. It was closed.” 

“Tt was locked with two Damascus locks, one on 
each side.” 

“T know. Those infernal things you can’t open 
unless you know the combination of knobs to push. 
Ali Faldallah opened it, however.” 

‘**He did,”’ Tumil replied grimly. ‘‘ Ali Faldallah 
could open any lock.”’ 

“T think I understand you. Ali Faldallah was an 
accomplished man. Now, then, he put his hand 
into it, and then, according to the evidence, he fell 
back dead. Now for a very important point, Abou. 
What was in the box?” 

The sheik repeated his fanlike spreading of 
hands. ‘‘I don’t know,” he said simply. ‘‘The lid 
fell to. The locks closed. And then I couldn't 
open it again.”’ 

“Was there anything peculiar about the box? 
Nothing in shape? No? Any writing on it?” 

The sheik’s eyes looked blankly at the copy 
reader. ‘“‘I can’t read,’ he confessed. He dropped 


his head. ‘‘Oh, shame of my gray hairs!” 
The copy reader clapped his hands as he would 
at a theater. ‘‘Bravo!’’ he cried. ‘* Beautiful!” 


He chuckled and slapped his thigh. ‘It would 
have fooled even me, Abou,” he smiled. ‘‘Do you 
remember, I was in here a month ago? And on 
that occasion, old dear, you were sitting on a chair 
and you were reading a beautiful manuscript of 
the Kitab el Anwar, the Book of Lights, and you 
were appreciating it immensely. I was greatly 
taken with you on that occasion, Abou. I am 
afraid we have got to return and define our first 
principles again. Listen. Outside is O’Flannery, 
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the Occidental ‘cop,’ who has 
a deep distrust of everyone 
whose color is not that of 


y 
the driven snow. He is very a a 
much of a bigot, Abou, and I “ied 
should hate to drag him into \ 


this pleasant company. Now, tell me, 
what was written on the box?”’ 

The sheik threw his head back. ‘On 
one side was written,” he said taunt- 
ingly: ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the prophet of God!’”’ 

‘A statement with the second part 
of which I am notinaccord, Abou. And 
elsewhere, honey?” 

““On the other side were the four 
sacred names—Noah, Moses, Jesus, 
Mohammed. And in the middle was an 
account of the wanderings of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt to their Land 
of Promise.” 

“The Israelites.’ Master looked 
blankly about him. “What had the 
Israelites to do with it?” 

“And on the front panel, from lock 
to lock,’”’ Tumil continued, “‘there read: 
‘It came from Jerusalem, and it went 
to Babylon. The barbarians took it, 
but it came to Mecca. And in Mecca 





A snatch of song that seems to fit 
Then just the hint of one small sigh 


A kiss to soothe a heart awry, 


A womans tears that dim her art 
The mending of a broken cart, 
The patient doing of a task, 


A burst of pain—behind a mask, 


A weeping with the ones who weep 
A wistful glance where wee ones creep, 
A loyalty that walks through flame, 


And angels caroling her name 


The copy reader pivoted about like a flash. 
“The Israelites!’’ he said to himself slowly. ‘‘‘ And 
it went to Babylon . andin Mecca it rests’!” 

He took a couple of steps toward the door halt- 
ingly and came face to face with Rita Allen. He 
looked at her dully, as if he did not recognize her. 
He had forgotten that he had brought her with 
him. After the talk with the doctor she had wan- 
dered about the store looking at rugs, at scimitars, 
at mosaics, at odd varicolored Byzantine lamps. 
The mysterious box was becoming a little tire- 
some, she thought. She wished Master would get it 
over and come along to lunch. 


HE remembered something suddenly and she 

)went up to him. ‘Listen, Jeanie,” she said. 
‘*Something I remembered just now ——”’ 

He looked at her unseeingly. ‘‘‘ It went to Baby- 
lon’ . . .” he repeated. His face had resolved 
itself into a maze of furrows and lines. Rita Allen 
smiled as she watched his tense expression. ‘‘ And 
Ali Faldallah died when he touched it 5s 

And as she watched him a queer, scared look 
crept into his eyes and he gulped suddenly. It 
passed out of them quickly and he began to laugh. 
At first the sound was full and ringing, as if he had 
discovered himself in some ludicrous mistake; it 
lost its hearty ring and became mechanical, as if he 
were puzzled; it became strained and nervous. 

The game huntress felt a shiver of cold pass over 
her. Little electric shocks played about her cheeks 
and forehead. 

The copy reader seemed to spring forward. 
“The box!” he choked. ‘‘ Where is it now?” 

The door of the shop jarred a little, and in spite 
of her tense, scared interest in Master’s question, 
she looked toward it. 

A tall young man was coming in—suave, Ori- 
ental, with a silky black mustache. He hung a 
soft felt hat and a stick on a peg and walked about 
briskly as if he were looking for something. He 
was undoubtedly connected with the store. As 
Rita Allen looked she recognized him as the young 
Turk whom she had seen in Van Brunt’s place 
yesterday. The recognition seemed to strike her 
brain with a heavy, crashing blow. She looked at 
him fascinatedly. As she looked the voice of Tumil 
rose in an apologetic croon. 

‘‘T am heartbroken, Effendi,’ he was saying. 
“TIT am grieved to death. It is sold. Yesterday 
evening to a Brazilian who would not go without 
it. It was unlucky and I let it go. He paid well for 
it. It is now on its way to South America. He 
sailed this noon. I am sorry.” 

Rita wheeled about in one lithe turn. Her face 
was white beneath the tan, and on its blanched 
surface her eyes showed in two dabs of brown. 

‘You are lying!’’ she blazed. Her words cut 
like the flash of a whip. ‘‘ You sold that box to Jan 
Van Brunt!” 

Ill 

b  gonctirie HAINES brought his little gray racing 

runabout to a crawl with a gasp of incredulous 
dismay. He had forgotten—seemingly impossible 
thing!—that the Pride of Sheepshead Bay was to 
have gone ten rounds last night with the Cali- 
fornian champion at New Orleans. And he had 
forgotten to look up the result. He was flashing 
down Court Street on his way to Manhattan when 
he remembered it. He cast a quick glance around 
for a news stand. A quarter block down Atlantic 
Avenue he caught sight of the red bulk of one, and 
with a flirt of the wheel he steered toward it. He 
brought the car to the pavement in a vibrant purr. 
He got down lazily and approached the stall. 

The sight of a long, sinuous blade in an Oriental 
antique store caught his eye for a moment and he 
decided subconsciously that he 
would look at it once he had seen 
the item he wanted in the news- 
paper. As he walked forward he 








THE WIFE 
BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


WOMAN crying—just a bit 
(Pretend you do not see); 


Her unfeigned mood of glee; 
While picking up a toy; 


And one to waken joy. 


(An infant’s new-made dress), 
A smile that mocks distress, 
A watching down the walk, 


An hour of neighbor talk. 


(Ah, Good Samaritan!); 
A table spread for man; 
A love grown deep and still, 


Upon a golden hill! 











it rests.’”’ 
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thrust his hand in his pocket for change. He felt 
something strike his left shoulder violently and 
twist him spinningly around. 

“What the blazes!’’ he swore. 

He looked about and his underjaw dropped in 
a breathless gape. A smart figure in tweeds and a 
modish hat had flashed across the pavement like a 
stone from a catapult. She hurled herself into the 
car and reached for the brake. A man with a mon- 
ocle in a strained, blanched face vaulted after her 
into the other seat. There was a clatter of levers, a 
roar, and the car was cutting down the Avenue ina 
streak of gray. 

Haines woke up. Suddenly he tore across the 
street. Suddenly he clutched a gaping patrolman 
by the arm. ‘‘They’ve got my car!” he gasped. 
*They’re stealing my car!” 

The patrolman looked at him a moment in sfu- 
pefaction. He began running forward, shouting 
madly. The car became a gray blur in the distance. 
He pulled out something white from his hip pocket 
as he ran. He dropped on his knee and fired. 


UT Rita Allen did not heed the shout or the re- 

volver. She heard his warning cry as a tenuous 
burst of sound. Something pinged overhead like a 
tennis racket striking a ball sharply. In the dis- 
tance there was a faint sound like the lash of a 
whip. In front of her the Avenue stretched, a long 
acute angle in dun and black. A child ran out in 
front of them. A woman screamed. She whirled 
the machine around in a sickening serpentine 
curve. They turned into a side street on two 
wheels. 

“We'll be in time, I know,’’ Master heard her 
half sob. ‘* But if we aren’t!”’ 

Houses ran past them in a blurred line like tele- 
graph posts past an express train. As they vol- 
leyed forward it seemed to Master that they were 
a projectile winging somewhere and that space was 
opening in order to let them pass. Wind struck 
their faces like cold water. They cut beneath the 
noses of a team and dray ambling to the river, and 
left the driver great-eyed with terror. An open 
main piled high with dirt showed suddenly before 
them. The copy reader rose high in his seat. 

“For heaven’s sake, Rita, be careful!’ he 
shouted. 

And then with a jar and a thud they were past it 
and flying onward. 

They crashed into Court Street and swung into 
Fulton. The midday crowd scattered before them 
like hares before a hunting dog. On all sides curses 
rose, half screams of terror, snarls of angry protest. 
Policemen raced forward after them like runners 
bent to the wind. They sprang forward in a final 
burst of speed and stopped with a grinding of 
brakes that sent them skidding sideways like fig- 
ures in a dance. 

“Here we are!” the driver snapped. ‘Come!’ 


JAS MASTER sprang to the sidewalk the detail of 
ak two men standing and looking upward caught 
his eye. He heard their voices raucous in argu- 
ment as he passed. 

“It’s smoke, I tell you,’ said one. ‘‘There’s 
something afire.”’ 

**It ain’t smoke,”’ the second laughed contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘It’s steam.” 

Something prompted Master to look upward as 
he ran, and suddenly he stopped still, with the pe- 
culiar unexpected quality of a man who has been 
mortally wounded. Above the store of the anti- 
quary a thin thread of vapor mounted upward. It 
ascended in an unbroken line, like the smoke of 
a tiny fire on a summer’s evening. It became iri- 
descent as he looked, like a portion of cloud under 
the sun’s shimmer. In some queer way it sug- 
gested to Master a thin line of joining between 
earth and heaven. 

The voices reached him again. ‘I tell you it’s 
some kind of smoke,”’ the first speaker’s rose petu- 
lantly. ‘‘When I was passing last night I saw it, 
and it was fire instead of smoke. Yes, I tell you. 
Did you ever see those sparks coming out of a wire- 
less place? Like those, only in a line up.”’ 

A great dry lump rose in Master’s throat, and 
little black and red spots passed before his eyes. 
A wind came out of nowhere and bathed him in an 
icy shower. It seemed to him that his body was a 
dried husk, and that his soul was a kernel inside it, 
dry, insufficient. 

He felt a hand tug at his coat. Rita Allen was 
looking at him with a tense white face. “Are you 
coming in?’’ she asked. And Master heard a great 
fear in her voice. 

‘“Yes, I’m coming in,” he answered. 

The door swung to behind them with a jarring 
crash. They scurried past the tiers of tables; past 
the negro office man, who looked at them with 
round, startled eyes; past the gigantic Tartar, 
who looked at them with filbert-shaped, impassive 
ones. They wheeled around an immense Pekingese 
screen, and stood still. 


te saw the bronze box reared on a high table. 

Majestic it seemed to Master, and to Rita Allen 
beautiful. They saw Van Brunt on one knee before 
it, his great shoulders bowed as if in adoration, 
his head standing out like something Phidias 
the Greek might have carved, the sun playing in 
strange threads of gold on his tawny viking’s 
beard. About him on the floor were braces, bits, 
chisels, pliers that faded to insulting insignificance 
beside the mighty presence and mellow color of the 
bronze box. 

They looked at Van Brunt and a great fear came 
on them. He stood up suddenly, and stretched out 
both hands toward the box as if he were going to 
raise the lid. 

Master sprang at him like a leopard. He caught 
him around the shoulders. He sent him staggering 
to the edge of the screen. 

Rita Allen sank on a chair, and suddenly, heart- 
rendingly, broke into a torrent of sobs. 

The antiquary looked about him. He threw a 
glance at the window, and through it saw a group 
of people about an abandoned motor-car and a 
burly policeman making his way toward the door. 
He looked at Rita Allen, took a quick step for 
ward, and stopped. He turned to Master. 

“What is it?”’ he asked. ‘“‘Tell me. What is it?” 

The copy reader pointed to the box. His face 
was livid. His features twitched convulsively. 
Moisture spread over his forehead like dew on a 
whitened wall. 

“‘Tt’s death, man,”’ he gulped. ‘It’s death, I tell 
you. It’s the Holy Death.” 


CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 
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THE LOVELIEST OF ALL JOURNAL ROMANCES 



























She Hated Herself; She Hated the Man, Whoever He Might Be; She Hated the Tinker for His Share in it All 





Vll—The Tinker Plays a Part 


HERE is little of the day’s happenings that escapes 
the ears of a country boy. Every small item of local 
interest is so much grist for his mill; and there is no 
more reliable method for a stranger to collect news than a 
sociable game of ‘‘peg”’ interspersed with a few casual but 
diplomatic questions. The tinker played ‘ peg the night 
after he and Patsy reached Lebanon—on the barn floor by 
the light of a bleary-eyed lantern with Joseph and his 
brethren, and thereby learned of the visit of the sheriff. 
Afterward he si uwed and split the apportioned wood which 
was to pay for Patsy’s lodging, and went to sleep on the hay 
in a state of complete exhaustion. But, for all that, Patsy 
was wakened an hour before sun-up by a shower of pebbles 
on the tin roof of the porch just under her window. Looking 
out she spied him below, a silencing finger against his lips, 
while he waved a beckoning arm toward the road. Patsy 
dressed and slipped out without a sound. 
‘What has happened ye?”’ she whispered anxiously, look- 
ing him well over for some symptoms of sickness or trouble. 
His only reply was a mysterious shake of the head as he 
led the way down the village street, his rags flapping gro- 
tesquely in the dawn wind. 
There was nothing for Patsy to do except to follow as fast 
as she could after his long, swinging strides. The little village 
of Lebanon still slept, close-w rapped in its peaceful respecta- 
bility; even the dogs failed to give them a speeding bark. 
They stole away as silently as shadows, and as shadows 
went forth upon the open road to meet the coming day. 
A mile beyond the township stone the tinker stopped to 
let Patsy catch up with 
him; it was a very dis- 
gruntled Patsy. 
“Now, by Saint Brendan, 
what ails ye, lad,” she be- 
gan, ‘‘to be waking a body 
up at this time of day? 
And trailing us off ona bare 
stomach, like a county full 
of constables was at our 
heels. What’s the mean- 
ing of it? And what will 
the good folk who cared for 
us the night think to find 
us gone with never a word 
4 thanks?” 












HE tinker scratched his 
chin meditatively; it 

vas marked by a day’s more 
rowth than on the previous 
norning, which did not 
nhance his comeliness or 
essen his state of vaga- 
ondage. There was some- 
hing about his appearance 
that made him out less a 
‘ool and more an uncouth 
rascal. Patsy’s gaze was 
ritical and not over- 
lattering. ba 
He saw her look and met 

t, eye for eye, only he still 
fumbled his chin ineffectu- 
ally. ‘‘Have you forgot?” 


And Why it Was a Long, 


By Ruth Sawyer 


TLE GST RATIONS BY 


It Whipped the Rain Across Their Faces and Cut Down Their 
Headway Until it Seemed to Patsy as if They Barely Crawled 








to 4 


Long Way There | 


HENNEY RALEIGH 


he -askedi i bit sheepishly. 

There were the lady’s- 
slippers; you said you 
cared about findin’ ’em; 
and they’re not near so 
pretty if they’re left 
standin’ too long after 
the dew dries.” 

Patsy pulled a wry 
little smile. ‘Isthat so? 
And ye’ve been after 
making me trade a 
feather bed and a good 
breakfast for—for the 
best color of lady’s- 
slippers. Heigho! I'll 
have to make the best 


of a bad bargain; but “Now if You Wish a Wish— and F 


ye must see to it this 
time, Master Touch- 
stone, that we take the right road to Arden. Mind that!” 

He nodded. ‘‘We can ask the way as we go. But first 
we'll be gettin’ the lady’s-slippers and some breakfast. You'll 
see—I’ll find them both for you, lass’’; and he set off with 
his swinging stride straight across country, wagging his head 
wisely. Patsy fell in behind him, and the road was soon out 
of sight and earshot. 


T WAS just about this time that the storekeeper at Leba- 

non got the Green County sheriff on the phone, and squared 
his conscience. “T cal’ate she’s the guilty party,” were his 
closing remarks. ‘She’ d never ha’ lighted out afore Chris- 
tian folks were out 0’ bed ef she hadn’t had somethin’ takin’ 
her. And what's more, she’s keepin’ bad company.” 

And all the time the sorrel mare was being harnessed into 
the runabout the tinker was leading Patsy farther afield. 
And so it came to pass that when the mare’s heels 
were raising the dust on the road between Lebanon 
and Arden, they were following a forest brook, deeper 
and deeper into the woods. 

They found it the most cheery, neighborly and 
comfortable kind of brook, the quiet and well- 
contained sort that one could 
step at will from bank to 
bank, and see with half an 
eye what a prime favorite it 
was among its neighbors. 
Patsy and the tinker marked 
how close things huddled to it, 
even creeping on to cover 
stones and gravel stretches; 
there were moss and ferns and 
little clinging things, like 
baby’s breathand linnea. The 
major part of the bird popula- 


ar ° ° ° . 
Pa tion was bathing in the sunnier 
< pools, soberly or with wild 
hilarity according to disposi- 
tion. 


The tinker knew them all, 
calling to them in friendly 
fashion, at which they always 
answered back. Patsy listened 
silently, wrapped in the delight 
and beauty of it. She was just 
wondering if there could be 
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You’ve Been Wishin’ For All Your Life” saw it 


anything lovelier than this when the tinker stopped, still 
and tense as a pointer. She craned her head and looked be- 
yond him—looked to where the woods broke, leaving for a 
few feet a thinly shaded growth of beech and maple. The 
sunlight sifted through in great golden patches, falling on 
the beds of fern and moss and—yes, there they were, the 
promised lady’s-slippers. 

A little, indrawn sigh of ecstasy from Patsy caused the 
tinker to turn about. ‘“‘Then you're not hatin’ gold when 
you find it growin’ green that-a-way ?”’ he chuckled. 

Patsy shook her head with vehemence. ‘Never! And 
wouldn’t it be grand to be having nature gathering it all up 
from everywhere and spinning it over again into the likes of 
those! In the name o’ Saint Francis, do ye suppose if the 
English poets had laid their two eyes to anything so beauti- 
ful as what’s yonder they’d ever have gone so daffy over 
daffodils ?”’ 

“They never would,” agreed the tinker. 

Patsy studied him with a sharp little look. 
ye know about English poets, pray?”’ 

His lower jaw droppe dina dull, foolish fashion. ‘ Nothin’; 
but I know daff’dils,’’ he explained at last. 


“And what do 








ND at that moment the call of a thrush came to them 

from just across the glade. Patsy listened spellbound 
while he sang his bubbling song of gladness through half a 
score of times. 

“Ts it the flowers singing?’’ she asked at last, her eyes 
dancing mischievously. 

“It might be the souls o’ the dead ones.’’ The tinker 
considered thoughtfully a moment. ‘‘ Maybe the souls 
flowers become birds, same as ours becomes angels— wouldn't 
be such a deal o’ difference—both takin’ to wings and 
singin’.”” He chuckled again. ‘‘ Anyhow, that’s the bell 
bird; and I sent him word yesterday by one o’ them tattlin’ 
finches to be on hand just about this time.” 

“Ye didn’t order a breakfast the same way, did ye? 

The tinker threw back his head and laughed. ‘“‘I did, 
then,” and, before Patsy could strip her tongue of its next 
teasing remark, he had vanished as quickly and completely 
as if magic had had a hand in it. 

Acrescendo of snapping twigs and rustling leaves marked 
his going however; and Patsy leaped the brook and settled 
herself, tailor fashion, in the midst of the sunshine and the 
lady’s-slippers. So still did she sit, her ears alert to the wood 
symphony of bird and brook and soughing wind, that the 
tinker, returning, thought for a moment that 
she had gone; and stood, knee-deep in the 
brakes, laden to the chin and covered with the 


” 


hy misery of poignant disappointment. All the 
“ music of the place had turned to laughing 

4 , discord—until he spied her. 
er “T thought ’’—his tongue stumbled—‘‘I was 
+ thinkin’ you had gone—suddenlike—same as 
j you came—down the road yesterday.’’ He 
Sy paused a moment. ‘‘ You wouldn’t go off by 


¢ yourself and leave 
ba a lad without you 
said somethin’ 
about 1t first, 
wou d you?” 


1 

i 

11 ] 
‘T’ll not leave 


then?” 

‘The road must 
end for me there, 
lad. What I came 
to do will be done, 
and there’ll be no 
excuse for linger- 
ing. But I'll not 
forget to wish ye 
Godspeed on your 
way before I go.” 

\ sly look came 
into the tinker’s 
at it—All But the Hole, You'll Have What eyes. Patsy never 
, for he was 

bending close over 
the huge basket he had brought; she only caught a tinge of 
exultation in his voice as he s said: ‘‘Then that’s a’ right, 
if you'll promise your comp’ny till we fetch up in Arden. 

With that he went busily about preparations for breakfast, 
Patsy watching him, plainly astonished. He gathered bark 
and brush and kindled a fire on a large, flat rock which he 
had moved against a near-by bowlder. About it he fastened 
a tripod of green saplings from which he hung a coffee pot, 
filled from the brook. 

‘I’m praying there’s more nor water in it,’’ murmured 
Patsy. And a moment later, as the tinker shook out a small 
white tablecloth from the basket and spread it at her feet, 
she clasped her hands and repeated with perfect faith: 
“Tittle goat bleat, table get set’; I smell the coffee.” 

Out of the basket came little green dishes, a pat of butter, 
a jug of cream, a bowl of berries, a plate of biscuits. ‘ Riz,’ 
was the tinker’s comment as he put down the last named; 
and then he produced from the basket what appeared to 
Patsy to be round, brown sugared buns with holes in them. 
These he passed twice under her nose with a triumphant 
flourish. 

‘And what might they be?’’ Patsy’s curiosity was reach- 
ing the breaking point. ‘‘If ye bring out another thing from 
that basket I'll believe ye’re in league with Bodh Dearg 
himself, or ye’ve stolen the faéries’ trencher of plenty.” 

For reply the tinker dived once more beneath the cover and 
brought out a frying pan full of bacon, and four white eggs 


S5>° 


‘Think whatever you’re mind to, I’m going to fry these.”’ 


| eee ~ after he had raked over the embers to his complete 
satisfaction and placed = pan on them, he came back 
and, pic king up one of the ‘‘brown buns,”’ slipped it over 
Patsy’s forefinger. ‘‘This is a wishin’ ring,’’ he announced 
soberly, ‘‘though most folks calls ’em somethin’ different. 
Now if you wish a wish—and eat it—all but the hole, you'll 
have what you've been wishin’ for all your life.’ 

‘How soon?” 

“In as many days as there are bites.’’ Patsy bit while the 
tinker checked them off on his fingers. ‘‘Six. You'll get your 
wish by the seventh day, sure, or I’m no tinker.”’ 

‘But are ye?’’ Patsy shook the de-ringed finger at him 
accusingly. “‘I’m beginning to have my doubts as to whether 
ye’re a tinker at all. Ye are foolish one minute, and ye’ve 
more wits than I have the next. I’ve caught ye looking too 
lonesome and helpless to be allowed beyond reach of your 
mother’s kerchief-end, and yet last night and the day ye’ve 



















































































taken care of meas if ye’d’ been hired out to 
tend babies since ye were one yourself. As for 
your language, ye never speak twice the same.”’ 

The tinker grinned. ‘That bacon’s burnin’; 
guess I’d better turn it, hadn't I?” 

They ate in silence, both too hungry and too full 
of their own thoughts to loosen their tongues. 

Once the tinker broke the silence. ‘* Your wish— 
what was it?” he asked. 

‘*That’s telling,’ said Patsy. “But if ye’ll con- 
fess to where ye came by this heavenly meal I 
might confess to the wish.” 

He rubbed his chin solemnly for an instant; 
then he beamed. ‘I'll tell ye: I picked it off 0’ the 
ferntops and brambles as I came along.” 

‘“Of course ye did,” agreed Patsy with fine sar- 
casm, “‘and I was after wishing to marry the 
King’s son.” 

They looked at each other with the teasing, 
saucy stare of two children; then they laughed 
as care-free and as merrily. Patsy’s quest was 
forgotten; they might have reached Arden and 
dispatched her errand for all the worriment their 
loitering caused her. As for the tinker, if he had 
either a mission or a destination he gave no sign 
for her to reckon by. 

They dallied over the breakfast; they dallied 
over the aftermath of picking up and putting away 
and stamping out the charred twigs and embers; 
and then they dallied over the delicious memory 
of it all. 


JYATSY spun a hundred threads ot fancy into 

tales about the forest, while the tinker called the 

thickets about them full of birds, and whistled 
their songs antiphonally with them. 

**Do ye know,” said Patsy witha deep sigh, ** I'm 
happier than ye can tell me, and twice as happy as 
I can tell ye.” 

‘An’ this, hereabouts, I’m thinking, wouldn't 
make a bad castle,” suggested the tinker irrele- 
vantly. What Patsy might have an- 
swered is not recorded, for they both 
happened to look up for the first time 
in a long space and saw that the sky 
above their heads had grown a dull, 
leaden color. They were no longer sit- 
ting in the midst of sunlight; the 
lady’s-slippers had lost their golden 
radiance; the brook sounded plaintive 
and melancholy, and from the woods 
fringing the open came the call of the 
bobwhite. 

**He’s singin’ for rain. Won't hurt 
a mite if we make toward some 
shelter.” The tinker pulled Patsy to 
her feet and gathered up the basket 
and left overs. 

* Hurry,” said Patsy, with a strange, 
little twisted smile on her lips. ‘Of 
course I was knowing, like all faérie 
tales, it had to have an ending; but 
I want to remember it just as we found 
it first—sprinkled with sunshine and 
not turning dull and gray like this.”’ 

She started plunging through the 
woods and the tinker was obliged to 
turn her about and set her going 
right; with the final instruction to fol- 
low her nose and he would catch up 
with her before she had caught up 
with it. She had reached the road, 
however, and thunder was grumbling 
uncomfortably near when the tinker 
joined her. 

“It’s goin’ to be a soaker,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully. 

‘Then we'd better tramp fast as we 
can and ask the first person we pass, 
are we on the right road to Arden.” 

They tramped, but they passed no 
one. The road was surprisingly barren 
of shelters, and, strangely enough, of 
the two houses they saw one was tem- 
porarily deserted and the other unoc- 
cupied. The wind came with the 
breaking of the storm—that cold, pierc- 
ing wind that often comes in June as a 
reminder that winter has not passed 
by so very long before. It whipped the 
rain across their faces and cut down 
their headway until it seemed to Patsy 
as if they barely crawled. They came 
to a tumble-down barn, but she was 
too cold and wet to stop where there 
was no fire. 

‘Any place that’s warm is what 
we're after,’ she shouted across to the 
tinker; and he shouted back, as they 
rounded the bend of the road: “See, 
there it is at last!” 


SIGHT of a house ahead, whose ac- 
tive chimney gave good evidence of 

a fire within, spurred Patsy’s lagging 
steps. Butin response to their knock- 
ing the door was opened just wide 
enough to frame the narrow face of a 
timid-eyed, nervous woman who bade 
them be gone even before they had 
gathered breath enough to ask for 
shelter. At the next house, a half-mile 
beyond, they fared no better. The woman’s voice 
was curter and the uninviting muzzle of a bull 
terrier was thrust out between the door and the 
woman’s skirts. As they turned away Patsy’s teeth 
were chattering; the chill had crept into her bones 
and blood, turning her lips blue and her cheeks 
ashen; even the cutting wind failed to color them. 

“Curse them!”’ muttered the tinker fiercely. ‘If 
I only had a coat to put around you—anything to 
break the wind. Curse them! warm and dry inside 
there’’; and he shook his fist at the forbidden door. 

Patsy tried to smile, but failed. ‘Faith, I 
haven’t the breath to curse them; but heaven 
pity them, that’s all.” 

Before she had finished the tinker had a firm 
grip of her arm. *‘ Hang it, if no one will take us in 
we'll break in. Cheer up, lass; I’ll have you by a 
crackling good fire if I have to steal the wood.” 

He hurried her along—somewhere. Weariness 
and bodily depression closed her eyes; and she let 
him lead her—whither she neither wondered nor 
cared. Time and distance ceased to exist for her; 
she stumbled along conscious of but two things: 
a fear that she would be ill again with no one to 
tend her, and a gigantic craving for heat—heat! 

When she opened her eyes again they had 
stopped and were standing under a shuttered win- 
dow, at what appeared to be the back of a summer 


cottage; the tinker was prying a rock out of the 
mud at their feet. In a most businesslike manner 
he used it to smash the fastening of the shutters 
and, when these were removed, to break the small 
leaded pane of glass nearest the window fastening. 
It was only a matter of seconds then before the 
window was opened and Patsy boosted over the 
sill into the kitchen beyond. 

‘*Ve'd best stand me in the sink and wring me 
out, or I'll flood the house,’’ Patsy managed to 
gasp. “I'd do it myself, but I know, if I once let 
go of my hands, I'll shake to death.” 


E FOLLOWED her advice, working the water 

out of her dripping garments in much the 
same fashion that he would have employed had 
she been a half-drowned cat. In spite of her numb- 
ness Patsy saw the grim humor of it all and came 
perilously near to a hysterical laugh. The tinker 
unconsciously forestalled it by shouldering her, as 
if she had been a whole bag of water-soaked cats, 
and carrying her up the stairs. After looking into 
three rooms he deposited her on the threshold of a 
fourth. 

“It has the look of womenfolks; you're sure to 
find some left-behind clothes o’ theirs hanging up 
somewhere. Come down when you're dry an’ I'll 
have that fire waiting for you.” 

It was all a dream to Patsy; the search in 
drawers and closets for things to put on—and the 
tinding of them; the insistent aching of fingers and 
arms in trying to adjust them, and the persistent 
refusal of brain to direct them with any degree of 
intelligence. She came down the stairs a few min- 
utes later, dragging a bundle of wet clothes after 
her, and found the tinker kneeling, still in his drip- 
ping rags, and heaping more logs on the already 
blazing fire. 

He rose as she came toward him, took the clothes 
from her and dropped them on the hearth, and 
ther wrapped a rug, which he had brought from 
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A Fairy Ring to Valentine 


HEN a Fairy feels himself falling in love, 
‘Vif perchance there has beena light, fresh fall 
of snow, he climbs up the stem of a blowing blade 
of grass, which bends to the earth beneath his 
weight. When, persuaded by the varying, playing 
breezes, the grass blade traces a ring around him in ‘ 
the snow, he knows good fortune is his, and flies 
forth to woo his Fairy Love in some deserted milk- 
weed seedpod wherein perchance she dwells. 


I PRAY that the good Saint of this Day will trace 
a Fairy ring around me, that good fortune may 
be mine as | start on a quest for the place wherein 
you dwell,O my Valentine, wherever in the wide 
world.you may be! When I have found you and 
looked into your eyes, may dear Saint Valentine in- 
scribe aroundyyou and me the circle’of lasting love. 
< - POUCA STEWART WAKER: 


‘O} 
somewhere, about her and pushed her down on a 
couch. This was where the dream ended and com- 
plete oblivion began 
How long it lasted she could not have told; she 
only knew she was awake at last and acutely con- 
scious of everything about her; and that she was 
warm—warm—warm! The room was dark except 
for the firelight; but whether it was evening, or 
night, or midnight, she could not have guessed. 
She found herself speculating in a hazy fashion 
where she was, whose house they had broken into 
and what the tinker had done with himself. She 
had a vague, far-away feeling that she ought to be 
disturbed over something—her complete isolation 
with a strange companion on a night like this; but 
the physical contentment, the reaction from bodily 
torture, drugged her sensibilities. She closed her 
eyes lazily again and listened to the wind howling 
outside with the never-ceasing accompaniment of 
beating rain. She was content to revel in that 
feeling of luxury that only the snugly housed can 
know. 


SOUND in the room roused her. She opened 
her eyes as lazily as she had closed them, 
expecting to find the tinker there replenishing the 
fire; instead —— She sat up with a jerk, speech- 
less, rubbing her eyes with two excited fists, intent 


on proving the unreality of what she had seen; 
but when she looked again there it was—the clean- 
cut figure of a man immaculate in white summer 
flannels. 

The blood rushed to Patsy’s face; mortification, 
dread, sank into her very soul; the drug of physi- 
cal contentment had lost its power. For the first 
time in her life her irresponsible love of vagabond- 
age and the willing acceptance of strange com- 
panionship had played her false and shamed 
her womanhood. She had never traded upon her 
charm or powers of attraction to win men to her; 
it was against her creed of true womanhood; there- 
fore she felt more intensely the humiliation and 
challenge of the moment. She hated herself; she 
hated the man, whoever he might be; she hated 
the tinker for his share in it all. 

Anger loosened her tongue at last. ‘‘ Who, in the 
name of Saint Bridget, are ye?”’ she demanded. 

And the man in white flannels threw back his 
head and laughed. 


Vill—When Two Were Not Company 


HE laughter would have proved contagious 

to any except one in Patsy’s humor; and, as 
laughing alone is sorry business, the man soon 
sobered and looked over at Patsy with the merri- 
ment lingering only in his eyes. 

“By Willie Shakspere, it’s the Duke’s daughter 
in truth!” 

The words made little impression on her; it was 
the laugh and voice that puzzled her; they were 
unmistakably the tinker’s. But there was nothing 
familiar about face, figure, or expression, although 
Patsy studied them hard to find some trace of the 
man she had been journeying with. 

With a final bewildered shake of the head her 
eyes met his coldly, mockingly. ‘My name is 
Patricia O’Connel”; her voice was crisp and tart; 
“it’s the Lrish for a short temper and a hot one. 

Now, maybe, you will have the grace 
to favor me with yours.” 

‘* Just the tinker,’’ he complied ami- 
ably, “Sand very much at your service.” 
This was accompanied by a sweeping 
bow. 

Patsy had marked that bow on two 
previous occasions, and it testified un- 
deniably to the man’s identity. Yet 
Patsy’s mind balked at accepting it; it 
was too galling to her pride, too 
slanderous of her past judgment and 
perceptibilities. A sudden rush of 
anger brought her to her feet, and, 
coming over to the opposite side of 
the hearth, she faced him, flushed, de- 
termined and very dignified. It is to 
be doubted if Patsy could have sus- 
tained the dignity with any degree of 
conviction if she could have seen her- 
self. Straying strands of still damp 
hair curled bewitchingly about her 
face, bringing out the roundness of 
cheek and chin and the curious, guile- 
less expression of her eyes. More- 
over, the coquettish gown she wore, 
albeit too full and a poor fit, was en- 
trancing; it was a light blue tunic 
affair, with wide baby collar and cuffs 
and a Roman girdle; and she had found 
stockings to match, with white buck 
skin pumps. It had been blind chance 
on her part—this making of a toilet; 
but the effect was none the less ador- 
able—and condemning to dignity. 


ae this was appreciated 
« by the tinker, for his face was an 
odd mixture of grotesque solemnity and 
keen enjoyment. Patsy was altogether 
too flustered to diagnose his expression, 
but it added considerably to the tem- 
perature of the O’Connel temper. In 
view of the civilized surroundings and 
her state of dignity Patsy had taken 
to King’s English, with barely a hint 
of her native brogue. 

“If you are the tinker—and I pre- 
sume you are—I should much appre- 
ciate an explanation. How did you 
happen to be hanging onto that stump, 
in rags, and looking half witted when 
—when I came by?” 

**Why—just because I wasa tinker,” 
he laughed. 

‘Then what are you now?” 

“Once a tinker, always a tinker. 
I’m just a good-for-nothing; good to 
mend broken pots, and little else; 
knowing more about birds than human 
beings, and poor company for anyone 
saving the very generous-hearted.”’ 

Patsy stamped her foot. ‘‘Why 
can’t you play fair? Isn’t it only 
decent to tell who you are and what 
you were doing on the road when I 
found you?” 

“You know as well as I what I 
was doing—hanging onto the stump 
and trying to gather my wits. And 
don’t you think it would be nicer if you 
talked Irish? It doesn’t make a lad feel half as 
comfortable or as much at home when he is ad- 
dressed in such perfect English.” 


JATSY snorted. “Ina minute I'll not be address- 
ing you at all. Do you think, if I had known 
you were what you are, I would ever have been 
so—so brazen as to ask for your company and 
tramp along with you for—ftwo days—or be here 
now! QOh!”’ she finished with a groan. 

“No, I don’t think so. That’s why I didn’t 
hurry about gathering up the wits; it seemed more 
sociable without them. I wouldn’t have bothered 
with them now, only I couldn’t stay in those rags; 
it wouldn’t have been kind to the furniture or the 
people who own it. These togs were the only things 
that came anywhere near to fitting me; and, some- 
how, a three days’ beard didn’t match. Luckily, 
heaven blessed the house with a good razor, and 
presto! when the beard and the rags were gone the 
wits came back. I’m awfully sorry.” 

‘*Sure, ye must be!”’ Unconsciously Patsy had 
stepped back onto her native sod and her tongue 
fairly dripped with irony. ‘‘So ye thought ye’d 
have fun at the expense of a strange lass, while ye 
laughed up your sleeve at how clever ye were.” 

“‘See here! Don’t be too hard! That foolishness 
was real enough; I had just been knocked over the 
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head by the kind gentleman I borrowed the rags 
of. I paid him a tidy sum for the use of them, and 
evidently he thought it was a shame to have me 
burdened with the balance of my money. Arguing 
wouldn’t have done any good, so he took the sim- 
plest way —just sandbagged me and ——-”” 

‘*Was it much money?” 

“Mercy, no! Just afew dollars—hardly worth 
the anesthesia.” 

“And ye were—half-witted, then?” 

“Half? A bare sixteenth! It wasn’t until after- 
noon—until we reached the church at the cross- 
roads that I really came into full possession —-—”’ 
The sentence trailed off into an inexplicable grin. 

“And after that, ’twas I played the fool.” 
Patsy’s eyes kindled. 


OW the tinker grew serious; he dug his hands 
deep into his capacious white flannels as if he 
were very much in earnest. ‘“‘Can’t you under- 
stand? If I hadn’t played foolish, you would never 
have let me wander with you. I knew that, and I 
was selfish—lonely—and I didn’t want to give you 
up. You can’t blame me. Whena man meets with 
genuine comradeship—the kind he has always 
wanted but has grown to believe doesn’t exist —he’s 
bound to win a crumb of it for himself if it costs no 
more than a trick of foolishness. You understand?” 
“Oh, I understand! I understand more than 
ye'll find it pleasant. If ye were not half-witted 
would ye mind telling me how we came to be tak- 
ing the wrong road at the church?” 

The tinker choked. 

‘Aye, I thought so. Ye lied to me.” 

“No, not exactly; you see ——” he floundered 
helplessly. 

“Faith, don’t send a lie to mend a lie; ’tis poor 
business, I can promise ye.” 

‘*Well,”’ the tinker’s tone grew dogged, “was 
it such a heinous sin, after all, to want to keep you 
with me a little longer?”’ 

The fire in Patsy’s eyes leaped forth at last. 
“Sin, did ye say? Faith, ’tis the wrong name ye’ve 
given it entirely. “T'was amusement, ye meant; 
the fun of trading on a girl’s ignorance and simple- 
heartedness; the trick of getting the good makings 
of a tale to tell afterward to other fine gentlemen 
like yourself.” 

**So you think ——” 

“ Aye, I think ’twas a joke with ye—from first to 
last. Maybe ye made a wager with someone—or ye 
were dared to take to the road in rags—or ye did it 
for copy; ye’re not the first man who has done the 
like for the sake of a new idea for a story. "T'was a 
pity, though, ye couldn't have got what ye wanted 
without making a girl pay with her self-respect.” 

The tinker winced, reaching out a deprecatory 
hand. ‘* You are wrong; no one has paid such a 
price. There are some natures so clear and fine 
that chance and extremity can put them any- 
where—in any company—without taking one whit 
from their fineness or leaving one atom of smirch. 
Do you think I would have brought you here and 
risked your trust and censorship of my honor if 
you had not been—-what you are? A decent man 
has as much self-respect as a decent woman, and 
the same wish to keep it.”’ 


But Patsy’s comprehension was strangely deaf. 
“Tis easy enough trimming up poor actions 
with grand words. There’d have been no need of 
risking anything if ye had set me on the right road 
this morning; I would have been in Arden now, 
whereI belong. But that wasn’t your way. ’Twas 
a grand scheme ye had— whatever it might be; and 
ye fetch me away afore the town is up and I can 
ask the road of anyone; and ye coax me across 
pastures and woods, a far cry from passing folk and 
reliable information; and ye hold me, loitering the 
day through, till ye have me forgetting entirely 
why I came, along with the promise laid on me, 
and the other poor lad—heaven help him!”’ 

“Oho!” The tinker whistled unconsciously. 

“‘Oho!”’ mimicked Patsy. ‘And is there -any- 
thing so wonderfully strange in a lass looking after 
a lad? Sure, I’m hating myself for not minding his 
need better; and, holy Saint Michael, how I’m 
hating ye!”” She ran out of the room and up the 
stairway. 

The tinker was after her in a twinkling. He 
reached the foot of the stairs before she was at the 
top. ‘‘Please—please wait a minute,” he pleaded. 
“Tf there’s another—lad, a lad you—love, that I 
have kept you from—then I hate myself as much 
as you do. All I can say is that I didn’t think— 
didn’t guess; and I’m no end sorry.” 

Patsy leaned over the banisters and looked 
down at him through eyes unmistakably wet. 
““What does it matter to ye if he’s the lad I love 
or not? And can’t a body do a kindness for a lad 
without loving him?” 

‘Thank heaven, she can! You have taught me 
that miracle—and I don’t believe the other lad will 
grudge me these few hours, even if you do. Who 
knows? My need may have been as great as his.”’ 

Patsy frowned. ‘All ye needed was something 
soft to dull your wits on; what he’s needing is a 
father—and mother—and sweetheart—and some 
good 1916 bonds of human trust.” 

The tinker folded his arms over the newel post 
and smiled. ‘‘And do you expect to be able to 
supply them all?” And then, scoring a point with 
Patsy’s laugh, he took courage and went on: 
‘“Now, won’t you please forgive me and come 
down and get some supper?” 

She hesitated and, seeing that her decision was 
hanging in the balance, he recklessly tried his hand 
at tipping the scales in his favor. ‘I’m no end of a 
good forager, and I’ve rooted out lots of things in 
tins and jars. You must be awfully hungry; re- 
member, it’s hours since the magical breakfast with 
the lady’s-slippers.”’ 

Patsy’s fist banged the railing with a startled 
thud. ‘I'll never break fast with ye again 
never—never—never! Ye’ve blighted the greenest 
memory I ever had’’; and with that she was gone, 
slamming the door by way of dramatic emphasis. 


T WAS a forlorn and dejected tinker that returned 

alone to the empty hearthside. The bright 
cheer of the fire had gone; the room had become a 
place of shadows and haunting memories. For a 
long time he stood, brutally kicking one of the 
fire-dogs and snapping his fingers at his feelings; 
and then, being a man and requiring food, he went 
out into the pantry, where he had been busily pre- 
paring to set forth the hospitality of the house 
when Patsy had wakened. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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N EQUALLY beautiful outlook from both 

the front and the back of this lot made 

the selection of a suitable house design rather 

difficult. However, the owners found on one 
of our pages in 1911 just the right design. 
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CAREFUL estimate shows that over 30,000 houses, actually built from 
designs published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, are today standing 
in all parts of the United States. To give our readers some idea of the beauty 
of these houses, and incidentally to prove the practicability of HOME JOURNAL 
house plans, we present on these four pages a few of these LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL houses, selected from a recently made prize offer. 
THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





HE following 

from the owners’ 
letter will give you 
an idea of how they 
appreciate their 
home, shown above: 
“We can never thank 
you enough for the 
help and happiness 
you have brought us. 
Friends say the house 
is the most conven- 
ient and practical 
house they ever saw, 
and all want to know 
where we got our 
ideas. We saved pic- 
tures of your interior 
decorations for fixing 
up our house, so that 
from start to finish 
it isa typical HomE 
JouRNAL house.” 

So well pleased 
were the owners of 
the house below that 
they have since built 
a ranch house, fol- 
lowing another one 
of our designs. 





ee 


N 1913 this house was built from plans published in our magazine in May, 1911. Different building mediums were used from those 
shown on our page. Shingles were substituted for plaster fur the second floor, and a lattice fence incloses the kitchen yard, instead of 
a brick wall. A very artistic pergola was added to the rear porch. 
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“NUR house has often been spoken of as 

the prettiest place in town,” writes the 
owner of the above home. People stop their 
automobiles to take snapshots of it, and some 
go so far as to inquire who designed it. 
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r. MARCH, 1909, 
we published a 
Southern cottage 
which was the inspi- 
ration for the charm- 
ing home above. It, 
too, is built in the 
South, and was se- 
lected because of its 
suitability to such a 
climate. Inside, wall 
board was used as a 
finish in place of plas- 
ter. Beamed ceiling, 
built-in seats and a 
large brick fireplace 
are the interesting 
features seen in the 
living room. 

About five years 
ago the house below 
was built from plans 
published in our May, 
1909, issue. Simple 
lines have been fol- 
lowed throughout 
the interior. Each 
bedroom has plenty 
of closet room, and 
casement windows. 


NOTE—We shall be very glad to send you a pamphlet showing you the small-sketch floor plans of the houses on this and the three following pages, also a pamphlet showing the houses and plans 
from which these were copied. The pamphlet showing houses and plans is ten cents; the pamphlet showing the floor plans of these houses is four cents. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural 


Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


If you are intending to build you will also find Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a 


Little Home,” or the one by Mr. White, “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” of great assistance. A two-cent stamp must, however, be inclosed for each of these pamphlets. 
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HE veranda of the 

house above is at 
the front, instead of at 
the rear as in the orig- 
inal design. 

So attractive was 
‘the original bungalow 
of which the one on the 
right is a copy that the 
owners were allowed to 
build it in a commun- 
ity where the building 
restrictions as to cost 
were much in excess of 
the cost of this house. 
Is it not charming? 














ps 


N OUR last February issue 

there was a house design 
which appealed so strongly to 
the owners of the bungalow 
above that they decided to dupli- 
cate it, with a few minor changes. 
The plan was reversed to suit 
the location better. It is an ex- 
ceptionally good design for those 
desiring a small, moderate- 
priced home, and in the town in 
which it is built it is considered 
the prettiest home there. 

The house below is built of 
gray brick with slate roof. The 
wide eaves are graceful and are 
a protective shade to the second- 
floor windows. All the rooms 
on the first floor open into each 
other excepting the kitchen. 
This gives a feeling of expan- 
siveness in a small house. 

















si E followed 
exactly the 
plan of the house 
shown in the 
April, 1915, issue,” 
write the Owners 
of the house on 
theleft. However, 
the screen porch 
at the back is to be 
extended the en- 
tire length of the 
house and will 
communicate with 
the rear bedroom 
by French doors. 
The bungalow 
below was found 
after three years’ 
hunt on the part 
of the owners for a 
suitable design. 
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ITUATED on a high, open bluff overlooking the verdant fields and blue 
hills beyond will be found, in one of our Southern states, the charming 
home above. The house from which this was copied appeared in our October, 
1910, number. The exterior is of rough pine boards stained a gray brown, 
with white trim and green blinds. From the cozy porch one gets a view and 
a breath of a delightful old-fashioned garden beyond. 
“The Successful Bungalow” was used as the foundation for the bungalow 
on the left. This house differs from the original design, however, in that 
there are two bedrooms on the second floor. 


NOTE—We shall be very glad to send you a pamphlet showing you the small-sketch 
floor plans of the houses on this and the accompanying pages, also a pamphlet showing 
the houses and plans from which these were copied. The pamphlet showing houses and 
plans is ten cents. The pamphlet showing the floor plans of these houses is four cents. 
Address Carey Edmunds. Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. If you are intending to build you 
will also find Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or 
the one by Mr. White, “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” of great 
assistance. A two-cent stamp must, however, be inclosed for each of these pamphlets. 
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1 

me us tell you what the 
owners of the bungalow 
above wrote us: ‘This bunga- 
low proved so entirely satis- 
factory that we decided to enter 
it in your contest. In any 
event, we feel a debt of grati- 
tude to the Home Journat for 
having been the inspiration. 
We had planned a bigger and 
more imposing house, but are 
glad we did not build it. We 
have lived in our bungalow a 
year, during which time not 
a leak or flaw has developed, 

and we are entirely satisfied.” 
On the right is another suc- 
cessful bungalow whose roof- 
line was slightly changed from 
the design published. The floor 
plan is, however, the same. 
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Built-in features and space- 
saving ideas have been added. 
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iY OCTOBER, 1910, we published the original house from which the above 
was copied, The original plan was reversed and slight changes, such as the 
hood over the entrance and the porch made wider, were made in the exterior. 
“very room, except the kitchen and the two bedrooms on the second floor, 
has a southern exposure. The exterior of the house is painted white, with 
dark green roof, and the shutters are green also. 

At the bottom, on the right, is a bungalow built after one published in 
February, 1915. The pergola has been omitted, and the house looks equally 


well without it. All the interior is from suggestions published on our pages. 
onesineciaaimetaanemanda iat et ge ee 


NOTE—We shall be very glad to send you a pamphlet showing you the small-sketch 
floor plans of the houses on this and the accompanying pages, also a pamphlet showing 
the houses and plans from which these were copied. The pamphlet showing houses and 
plans is ten cents. The pamphlet showing the floor plans of these houses is four cents. 
Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. If you are intending to build you will 
also find Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or the 
one by Mr. White, “ What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” of great 
assistance, A two-cent stamp must, however, be inclosed for each of these pamphlets. 








HE owners of 
the semi-Colo- 
nial house on the 
left have as their 
slogan: ‘‘Live ina 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL House 
and Have a Home 
Complete.”” Every 
possible conven- 
ience is found in 
this house, even to 
a fireless gas range 
in the kitchen. 
The bungalow 
below has been 
most successfully 
handled, and the 
owners say that the 
house is not only 
pleasing but prac- 
tical as well. 
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BOVE is a hollow- 
tile house copied 
from a design published 
in our October, 1910, is- 
sue. It is wonderfully 
situated on the brow of 
a hill and commands a 
beautiful view of hills 
and valleys for miles. 
“Our house is small 
and unpretentious,’’ 
write the owners of the 
house below, ‘‘and yet 
we are told it is one of 
the show places of our 
town. This is due partly 
to our garden, which is a 
joy to us and everyone 
who visits us.” 
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By Harry C. Spillman 


1OR purposes of analysis we may 
| assume that one hundred per 
\| cent is the perfection mark in 
}\| stenographers. If so, I should 
| dividethe equipment of the ideal 
| stenographer as follows: Twenty 
| per cent represents technical 
ability—that is, the ability to 

write and read shorthand and 
k : —— |) to typewrite rapidly and accu- 
rately; thirty per cent equals general information— 
that is, education other than that in shorthand 
and typewriting; and the last and most important 
fifty per cent I should ascribe to personality. 

The average stenographer is pitifully lacking in 
knowledge of the technic of business and has no 
foundation to support this knowledge when it 
comes along in her later experience. She needs 
grounding in economics and the vital facts of 
commerce. One young woman, whose early educa- 
tion had not included a college training, found it 
profitable to take up a prescribed course of reading 
in the history of commerce. ‘It was not only heip- 
ful but interesting,’’ she told me afterward, ‘‘to 
learn what a vital relation commerce has borne to 
civilization since the beginning; to find that the 
wars of the world, including the one now in prog- 
ress, are but phases of commerce.” 

She had developed an insight into raw materials, 
which she had studied with special reference to the 
manufacture of her own company’s product. And 
her geography, too, had been greatly improved 
through maps and guides supplied by transporta- 
tion companies. These gave, she found, with their 
color schemes and industrial touches, a more vital- 
izing aspect to things. Through the old geogra- 
phy of elementary school days she knew Bombay 
and Hamburg only as imaginary specks off in in- 
finite space. Now she knew exactly where they 
were and why, and she prided herself that she 
could route a shipment of her company’s wares 
over any trade route in the world. 

But the almost universal weakness in the general 
armor of the amanuensis is English, and the differ- 
ence between the A No.1 and the B No. 2 stenog- 
rapher is frequently a difference in vocabulary. 
Merely to record and reproduce sound rapidly is 
the work of the phonograph, but whoever digests 
with ease and fluency the words of the dictator is 
much more than a machine. 








MANUENSES who depend upon facile fingers 
and vest-pocket dictionaries come under the 
classification of B No. 2, and their undoing is simply 
a matter of circumstance. The saddest commen- 
tary upon education, public and private, in America 
is the fact that from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity every year we are sending out thousands of 
boys and girls who are language paupers. When 
they speak they use a meager few hundred words 
which they reénforce with gesticulation and facial 
expression that belong to the stone age. 

The stenographer needs to study the artistry of 
the language; she needs to possess a vocabulary 
that has a market value. This may be acquired 
by a study of the choice advertising literature of 
the day: the poetry of the automobile, of clothes’ 
craft, of hosiery. She needs to spend much time 
in the company of those verbal musicians who 
play upon the English language. A great many 
stenographers who have fairly good general vocab- 
ularies accept technical positions where the culti- 
vation of certain phraseology would promote their 
efficiency and prospects. 

One young stenographer to a department man- 
ager in a large mail-order establishment spent 
her spare moments in studying the firm’s adver- 
tising and follow-up literature. She not only 
idapted her shorthand forms to frequently occur- 
ring words and phrases, which greatly increased 
her speed, but she carefully analyzed the new 
words by studying their etymology and arranging 
groups of synonyms. Her promotion to a secre- 
taryship in the advertising department followed, 
as did incidentally her increase in salary. 

Just the right word in just the right place is an 
accomplishment which has led full many a poorly 
paid stenographer out of the workroom into the 
sales or correspondence force. A poverty of words 
is the most embarrassing weakness the amanuensis 

in have, while the remedy is pleasant and sure. 
\ new word today and another tomorrow are credit 
entries in the stenographer’s bank book, and they 

ill be found as handy as savings on a rainy day. 


if WI come to the final element in my analysis 
ot the ideal stenographer, the element to which 

ttributed fifty per cent—personality. When a 

nographer meets a prospective employer, and he 

ries away with him a deep impression of a re- 
rk, a tone of voice, an expression of countenance, 
has won with her personality. 

There are two Kinds of personality —concrete 
abstract: the one you can see, the other you 
feel. The concrete side is that which the ste- 

pher sees when she looks in the mirror. The 
srapher who wins must look good—not in 
ense that she must be beautiful, for dividends 
ever declared on pink cheeks and classic 
res; but she should make the very most of her 
mnalequipment. In analyzing the concrete side 
ersonality we find the stenographer is either 
erdone or overdone; some take their personal 
earance for granted, others affect the actress 


i Important business man once said, in dis- 
ing the former type: ‘Our large mail-order 
ses spend hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
r that the packages they place in the mails may 
ittractively tied, insuring a favorable first im- 
sion upon the recipients. How, then, can a 
ng woman afford to tolerate that attire which 
oing to misrepresent grossly the superior brand 
vomanhood and intelligence which she is offer- 
lor sale? The stenographer must be adept in 
If advertising; she must cultivate those personal 
‘stries that will cause her to blend with the 


environment of a well-groomed business office, as 
motion pictures blend one into the other.” 

But a larger percentage of the idle stenographers 
in New York belong to the overdone variety, the 
actress type. They show a belabored effort at 
style. It is quite fitting that the stenographer 
should be stylish. The trouble comes from mis- 
interpreting the term. I like the definition given 
recently in a tailor’s ‘‘ad’”’: ‘‘True style is like 
a window through which you look without being 
conscious that it is there; style doesn’t shout, it 
whispers. It pats itself neither on the chest nor 
on the back. It never cries, ‘Gaze on me!’ but is 
modestly content to be just the thing that it is.” 

And then there is the ever-present problem of 
cosmetics. In qualifying the stenographer he 
wished to employ an author and writer of distinc- 
tion recently said: ‘‘And heaven deliver me from 
rainbow effects on the face! For instance, I adver- 
tised for a new secretary some time ago, on remov- 
ing to the city. I had a dozen applicants. I could 
have illustrated any one of my books in full color 
with paint taken from the cheeks of at least nine of 
them. 

“And such fallals and furbelows! 

“Whatever their skill or experience may have 
been, those skirts and that paint were fatal dis- 
qualifications from my point of view. To the modest 
and refined girl to whom I intrusted the work I said, 
after I had dictated the first batch of letters: ‘Now, 
I am going to find out whether you are a stenog- 
rapher or just a girl!’ She was the former without 
ceasing to be the latter.” 


“T “HAT other kind of personality—the abstract 

kind—is the more important element in the ste- 
nographer’s equipment, for it involves her tempera- 
ment. Thousands of stenographers stay in mediocre 
positions because they lack the ability to adapt 
their conduct to those fixed principles of harmony 
and optimism which must prevail in all big under- 
takings. 

A large employer of stenographic help said to 
me once: 

“‘T expect from my stenographer the same serv- 
ice that I get from the sun, with this exception: 
the sun often goes on a strike and it is necessary 
for me to use artificial light, but I pay my stenog- 
rapher to work six days out of every seven, and 
I expect her all the while to radiate my office with 
sunshine and sympathetic interest in the things I 
am trying to do.”’ 

It is the spirit in which the stenographer lives 
and works as well as the volume of her work 
that makes her profitable. She must be adaptable, 
agreeable, courteous. Perhaps no single word so 
underwrites her success as ‘‘courtesy”’; this is the 
keyword in all of our new gospels of salesmanship 
and efficiency. Our great enterprises are showing 
us to what extent courtesy can be capitalized. 

The other morning in one of our large Western 
hotels I had left a six-o’clock call, and when the 
bell began ringing it put me in a very ugly humor; 
but when I placed the receiver to my ear “the 
voice with a smile” said: ‘‘Good morning—six 
o’clock!” 

Is it any wonder that that voice traveled in over 
the wire like music, permeated my room and ban- 
ished my ill humor in a burst of sunlight? Is it 
any wonder that all through the day my thoughts 
and actions were sanctified by the spirit of that 
‘‘sood morning’’? 

The ‘‘good mornings” and “good nights” of 
life are money in the bank. They are the only 
wealth which increases the more we give it away; 
the only treasure that we need not have insured or 
placed in the strong box. Therefore the stenog- 
rapher should scatter her kindliness and smiles 
with profligate carelessness; they are as bread cast 
upon the waters. 

Then there is that negative sort of courtesy 
often expressed in the ability to endure; to see 
without observing; to hear without hearkening. 
All things are possible for the amanuensis who 
possesses this passive quality, for there will often 
come a time when silence is golden, and to keep the 
peace has a market value. 








Jumping 


By Ann 





== JOST college women are still re- 

}4 | garded almost as curiosities in 

| the world of buying and selling, 

| for only very exceptional busi- 

| ness men appreciate the possi- 

bilities of books in business. The 

stores of knowledge directly 

| applicable to business, imme- 

f | diately useful in manufacturing, 

———} buying, advertising and selling, 

are truly locked up as far as most employees are 

concerned. And yet to me, a woman, the ability 

I got in college to use books and magazines is worth 
$2500 a year right now in a department store. 

When I graduated from college I was deter- 
mined on two points: I would earn my own living, 
and I would not teach. Three months later I was 
still looking for a job. 

It was November; the big stores were beginning 
to advertise for clerks in order to meet the holiday 
rush. I applied for a place as a salesgirl in a large 
department store, and was put “‘in the stationery” 
at $7 a week. 

After a few days one of the girls who was regu- 
larly ‘‘in the stationery” explained that the store 
chose from the ‘‘extras”’ hired during the holiday 
season the girls who made the best sales records 
for permanent places in the store, and I realized 
that, unless I sold more goods than I had been sell- 
ing, Christmas morning would find me out of a job. 
A year earlier it would have seemed absurd for 
me, a college woman, to be doing my best to hold 
a seven-dollar-a-week job! 

I did hold the job, and in the quiet week after 
Christmas I had time to think. I knew that po- 
tentially I was more valuable to the management 
than any girl I had met in the store, but what op- 
portunity was there for me to show my superiority ? 
The next week the January white sales began, and 
I was transferred to the table linens. Then I saw 
my chance. 

At the head of the department was an Eng- 
lishman who knew linens. I saw clearly enough 
that I needed some of the knowledge he had, and 
that, if it was to be of any real use to me, I needed 
it at once. None of the other girls had this knowl- 
edge. None of them knew where to get it. But I 
remembered that there were books in the world, a 
Public Library of them, and that I knew how to 
find the ones I wanted. 

That night I went to the Public Library. By 
ten o’clock I knew more about linens than I had 
ever expected to know. Ina week I could tell linen 
from linen-and-cotton-mixed as certainly as Mr. 
Parmenter could. I knew where different linens 
were made, and how and what they were used for. 
I was a walking encyclopedia of linens. 





\ R. PARMENTER noticed, and a month later, 
pa when the superintendent transferred me to the 
lingerie blouses, Mr. Parmenter protested so effec- 
tually that I was sent back to the linens. Books 
and book knowledge had counted! 

Thinking it over triumphantly that night, I 
wondered why it was that my plan of teaching 
myself the things that a sales person needs to 
know, if he or she is to render customers good 
service, could not be applied by the management. 
Why not have a school in which one section of the 
store after another would hear lectures on the 
stock in its charge and take part in general discus- 
sions of that salesmanship which is quite as much 
knowledge as a gift? 

It seemed to me that the present moment, when 
the superintendent had just heard a favorable re- 
port of me, was the psychological one in which to 
approach him. But when, at noon next day, I 
walked into his office and outlined my plan to him, 
he shook his head. ‘‘It would require a large and 
expensive organization to teach our employees 
anything of consequence,” he said. ‘‘If we put in 
such an organization, and it succeeded, our people 
would be leaving us for more money in one of the 
stores that make a specialty of service. We don’t 
go in for service; our appeal is low prices. People 
who insist on service go elsewhere and pay more 
money.” 





men at the capital. 





A WASHINGTON BUREAU OF 


Tue Lapies Home JouRNAL 


HAS BEEN OPENED 


In the Woodward Building, Corner of Fifteenth and H Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 


T WILL be under the management of Mr. Dudley Harmon, 
for many years associated with the Washington ofhce of 
the New York “Sun” and one of the best-informed newspaper 


The work of the Home Journat’s Washington Bureau is 
reflected in the new department, “My Government and I,” on 
page 7 of this number, and is one of the steps that the maga- 
zine has in contemplation for the widening of its influence and 
is indicative of the expanding interests of American women. 

The new department has the direct codperation of the 
executive departments of the United States Government. 
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to $50 a Week 


Bradley 


I was stumped. But after a night’s sleep I 
resolved to try my idea on a store that made a 
specialty of service. To do that I had to quit the 
job I had won through the fierce days of the holi- 
day rush. There was no other way to get off long 
enough to present my case to a business man. But 
I was so completely convinced of the merits of my 
case that I did quit. Perhaps that conviction was 
the reason I succeeded in convincing the man I 
chose to see first. We talked all the afternoon. 


| Sie int the cautious manager said: ‘‘ Your 
plan sounds like a good one. I’d like to think 
about it. Suppose you come back here about the 
first of July, when things have let up a little bit, 
and we'll have another talk.” 

Then I knew that I had encountered a real set- 
back. I had not yet won my point, and I was out of 
a job. ‘Look here,’ I countered, “‘if I go to work 
in your store, will you transfer me to a new section 
every two or three weeks?”’ 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “I'll do that. I can 
see that you are a more than average sales- 
woman’”’—he smiled—“‘ but I can’t give you more 
than twelve dollars a week.”’ 

“‘T’ll take that in order to show you what I can 
do,” I said briskly; ‘‘and I’d like to start in the 
china and glass.” 

I knew nothing about china except that I 
recognized Blue Willow—which isn’t china at all— 
when I saw it. I found reading up on china a big- 
ger task than reading up on linens. The store had 
an enormous stock, and the list of books in the 
library was so long that it took several days to find 
the ones I needed to read first. 

I got out of the store at half-past five o’clock 
every night. By six I was in the library at work, 
and I stayed there until it closed at ten. On Sun- 
day I read from one o’clock in the afternoon until 
six, taking notes on cards just as I had learned to 
do in the college library. Daily I checked up'what 
I read by a study of the stock which I sold. It was 
a month before I felt that I had made any impres- 
sion. Then I asked the superintendent to transfer 
me to women’s suits. The section manager asked 
the superintendent to let him keep me for a few 
weeks longer; he said he wanted me to handle an 
exhibit of Wedgwood which he was arranging! 

I took advantage of my relation to the superin- 
tendent. I refused. I wanted a chance to show 
that what I had done in china I could do in 
women’s suits. 


ELLING suits is a specialized branch of depart- 

ment store work. Nearly every big store has at 
least one saleswoman who is famous in the trade 
for her ability in selling, and who gets two or three 
times as much money as the best saleswomen in 
most sections. But I was confident. I knew I had 
something of an eye for clothes; I could talk well; 
my manners were pleasing. All I lacked was the 
knowledge of fashion, which I knew how to get. 

On my way home that night I gathered in three 
woman’s magazines. I read everything I could 
find, especially everything that has to do with 
tailored costumes of any sort. Then in the library 
I followed up references to the styles of a hundred 
years ago, from which those of that spring had 
drawn so much. I prepared myself as thoroughly 
as for a final examination in college. And then I 
worked to find the things my customers wanted, 
giving them my best advice when they asked it, 
making indirect suggestions when they didn’t ask. 

I did not equal the best saleswoman in the sec- 
tion in the total of my sales. She was a person who 
had customers of her own—women whom she had 
served satisfactorily in past seasons and who in- 
sisted on buying from her. But the management 
got a letter from a woman well known in society, 
who said that for the first time in ten years her 
inspection of ready-made suits had resulted in her 
buying one. She attributed the fact that she had 
found something she wanted to my patience and 
knowledge. That letter—an accident, of course— 
gave me a standing that I should otherwise have 
had to work a year to achieve in the suit section. 

When the superintendent told me about it I 
knew that the psychological moment had come 
again. I calmly asked to be transferred to the 
furniture. 

The manager’s answer was an offer of twenty- 
five dollars a week for organizing a course in 
salesmanship. I had won. Or should I say book 
knowledge had won? 

I proceeded to organize my course on the basis 
of my own experience in salesmanship. I decided 
to begin with a stock that I knew a great deal 
about—china and glass; and my first step was to 
call in the section manager and his first assistants 
for a conference. Together we all learned every- 
thing that the individual members of our group 
knew—where the different kinds of china came 
from, what their histories were, what their qualities 
were. Together we practiced handling difficult cus- 
tomers—one of us acting the part of an actual cus- 
tomer with whom he had had experience, another 
acting the part of a sales person, the rest of us 
freely suggesting and criticizing. 


BY EVERYDAY experience I worked out a 
) method and a practice for teaching that could 
be applied to one section after another. Always I 
had to keep ahead of my classes by studying our 
store and its competitors, and, above all, bymy work 
in the library. I think I learned as much in the 
month I worked on furniture while my classes were 
in household furnishings as I ever learned in a year 
of college. But I enjoyed it to the full, and it paid. 

My salary was jumped to thirty-five dollars a 
week within a few weeks. It has been going up every 
six months since. My services areindemand. They 
are in demand because I know how to use books. 
And if I am doing the thing I resolved not to do 
when I left college, if technically I am a teacher, I 
am also a business woman, making my living in 
the alert and vigorous and intensely interesting 
American world of buying and selling. 
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A Plain Country Woman 








—— pew IN CHILDHOOD I suffered from 
; the rude ridicule of people who 
f. accused me and my sisters of 
¢ | “putting on” because we used 
| good English and read good lit- 
fi erature, and because my aunt 
and my mother, who lived to- 
gether, had an unmistakable air 
| of culture not understood by 
certain neighbors. Not that we 
fived in an uncultured community. Indeed, our 
village was one of very rare atmosphere, in which 
dwelt more really cultured people than I imagine 
ever got together in a small inland town before. 
But most of these people were quite well to do 
financially, and we were very poor; so this con- 
stantly exposed us to the accusation of trying to 
imitate the aristocracy. 

We were not people with company manners, and 
we never made pretenses as to knowledge. We 
never waited to hear what other people thought 
about a book or a sermon. Many of our friends 
took their cue from the best writers and thinkers 
of the day—as they do still; but we took ours from 
our own heads; we indulged in our own thoughts 
and impressions and criticisms; and I believe to 
this day that my mother was the most clever 
literary critic I ever knew, although fifty miles of 
Middle West territory bounded the horizon of her 
whole life. 

A peculiar era of culture followed the Civil War. 
We may hope from this that history may repeat 
itself and that a great forward and upward move- 
ment may follow the fearful slump that civiliza- 
tion has taken in the last few years. 

I am not one of those shallow optimists who 
argue that there is more culture, more goodness, 
more personal fineness in the world today than 
there ever was. It is my belief that we proceed in 
waves of progress s and ebb tides of civilization that 
carry us again out to turbulent seas of unrest and 
seeming chaos; but I have the hope that each 
incoming wave marks a higher mark—we gain 
something by the impetus our backward wave 
gives to the next forward surge of high and noble 
impulse. 


TOW it may be a form of senile homesickness on 
iN my part, but I recall with longing the atmos- 
phere of cultured homes I knew in my childhood; 
it was a culture of J. G. Holland, O. W. Holmes, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Tennyson, Dickens, Jane 
Austen, Bronté, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth;a time 
of wonder and discussion, of reconciliation over 
great misunderstandings; a time of forgiveness and 
healing, of repairing broken fortunes and of enter- 
taining bright thoughts and reading fine poetry, 
seeing great dram: b and hearing great preachers. 

It was a time when genteel dressing was appre- 





ciated, and loud, foolish fashions were taboo. It 
meant so much to be a lady then—to have a re- 
fined home, to stand with the people who were 


patrons of all refining influences. The church was 
the center of society; and society, like everything 
else, goes to destruction when it lacks a center. 

The coming régime of genuine culture, which 
must follow the carnival of death and horror now 
rampant in the world—this unhappy era which 
marks a great transition in the affairs of the human 
race—must find its center again either in a re- 
deemed, rejuvenated church or in a new temple of 
community spirit. We must rally around some 
central idea, else we are purposeless and open to 
demoralizing and decadent influences. 

The culture of Christendom, whether consciously 
or not, has for its central idea the salvation of 
the human soul. There have been many highly 
educated people who haven’t quite known this; 
people who have known all about books and music 


and | art and social graces, who have shrugged their 
shoulders secretly perhaps at the idea of religion, 
but ‘ns. ne eg less, have owed all that they 


had and all they were to the central idea of per- 
sonal salvation, just as we learn about it in our 
Christian religious teaching. All our erudition 
harks back to the first chapter of Genesis, no mat- 
ter how the modern philosopher may smile at the 
words, ‘‘In the beginning.” 

There is a fearful hole in your culture if you do 
not understand this; and it makes no difference 
what you may believe or disbelieve, culture is 
founded first upon religion. Your denial of this 
does not in the least affect the fact. You may deny 
having any religion, but all you know or have ac- 
quired had its origin primarily in religious thought 
and impulse. Even though your thought may be 
reactionary, may be by way of denial or even of 
ridicule, there stands the stubborn first idea—and 
it is an idea of God and of man’s relation to Him. 


ND so I declare that all culture must revolve 
around a central idea, and that the reason 
why some of us seem to see in our immediate en- 
vironment evidences of a lack of culture is simply 
that people have drifted away from the church and 
its authority, and that they now have no organ- 
ized society demanding their support and their 
presence, 

Some years ago the idea that a man must “make 
good” in a financial way or he’d better be dead 
took firm hold upon the American people. This 
idea is grossly noncultural. It is hideously ugly 
and inartistic, and very unhealthy for the com- 
munity. 

The man who is intent upon ‘‘ making his pile”’ 
is a bad citizen from every point of view. He is 
so utterly engrossed in his own affairs that he has 
no time to share the life and thought of the com- 
munity. He owns no allegiance to the things that 
count for general culture. He builds a fine house, 
perhaps, sends his children away to a school which 
is maintained on a scale of luxury out of all keep- 
ing with the home town, furnishes them with a lot 
of ambitions which he hopes will take them away 
from the place they were born in and maybe carry 
them into a new sphere where money is necessarily 
the key and the standard. 

All of this is most ungracious and noncultural. 
The humblest and poorest citizen who is trying to 
keep up a church or a Sunday school, or who is 


planting a shrub or mowing his dooryard or doing 
any little thing for the community life of a town 
or village, is infinitely more in tune with culture 
than the man who is striving to get up and out and 
away to the top of the ladder over the bodies of his 
fellows—to the top of the ladder where there is no 
need of him or his—deserting the very place down 
close to the ground where all culture begins and 
where workers and helpers are so badly needed. 

It is by reason of this great fact that any family 
or clique or club, which narrows itself to certain 
definite boundaries of associations and friends, 
cannot be really cultural. 

Some people are naturally cultured, just as some 
are instinctively educated. But the longer I live 
the more forcibly the truth is impressed upon me 
that such people are very rare, and that the need 
of conscious culture, although it is but a poor 
substitute for the natural variety, is very great, 
and growing greater day by day. We have had 
our attention fixed on success, and success has 
meant money. Anything short of money success 
has meant failure. 

This is most discouraging to the beautiful ideas 
of real culture, and the fact that dishonest men and 
rude, crude women have been admitted to places 
once sacred to people of taste and breeding, displac- 
ing those to the manner born, has given our young 
people a distaste for the sweet refinements of life, 
and made barren many lovely, little, unpretentious 
forms of entertainment and sources of gentle con- 
tent with life which we used so heartily to enjoy. 


HAVE said of certain people I used to know that 

it was what they lacked that made them fine. I 
heartily believe this. Our houses were very bare; 
we had little outlet or scope for observation or 
travel. We were obliged to do work, ordinary 
housework and farmwork, for our daily bread. 
But this spurred us to greater spiritual activity, 
and we made the desert rejoice and blossom with 
fine, high thoughts and brilliant appreciations. 

What is culture? Is it a way of living, denoting 
advantages and elegance? No. For the most 
unscrupulous of our social highwaymen cultivate 
luxuries and study “‘taste,’”’ if you please, in the 
appointments of their environments. 

No. Culture is a way of feeling on the inside; 
is an attitude toward life. True culture involves 
the idea of rest; of serenity and stability in one’s 
environment. A restless, turbulent, fidgety person 
can scarcely be called cultured. We must cure 
people of the incessant-motion habit. 

The most noticeable habit of the American 
people today is restlessness. This is the surest 
indication of discontent. People who are happy 
at home do not wish to be constantly going. It is 
some barrenness in their lives that makes people 
always moving about. We need a new perspective 
to cure this unhappy quest for something to occupy 
or amuse. Happily we are going to find it. Occu- 
pation is the watchword of our new education as 
service is to be the doctrine of our new religion. 

You, man, whose parents gave you culture, 
education and money, you must not say: “I 
don’t have to be worried over municipal affairs. 
I have plenty to live on and I do not care.’”’ You 
must serve. If it is only on a town board in a 
country town where there will be no distinction 
and much faultfinding, there is all the more need. 
The thankless jobs which we perform are the most 
necessary of all. 


~OMEBODY asked a friend of mine why she was 
good to a disagreeable, ungrateful old woman. 
‘* Because she is a disagreeable and ungrateful old 
woman,” my friend replied. It seemed a strange 
thing to say, but I soon perceived that my friend 
was clothing this disagreeable and unhappy old 
woman with some of her own gracious personal- 
ity; she was making her seem to deserve love and 
consideration. 

How greatly we raise our home community when 
we make it appear worthy of our service! How 
infinitely we lower it when, with curling lip, we 
declare that we do not propose to demean our- 
selves by mixing in its dirty work! It is this in- 
difference and selfishness of the citizen that has left 
the way open for the grafter and the politician. 

It is this loftiness of society people, who con- 
sider themselves cultured, that has made the white 
slave and the unmoral, uncultured class that finds 
its entertainment in the low atmosphere of cheap 
theaters and sensational ‘‘ movies.” 

You, who have swept your own doorstep and 
shut the door on your own narrow ‘“‘culture,’’ are 
nourishing the cheap and pitifully noncultural en- 
tertainments so popular just now—not the young 
and the poor and the common folks 

But, very fortunately for us all, people are thor- 
oughly awake to this phase of our civilization. 
Entertainment—that great need of young and 
old—is yearly becoming more under the super- 
vision of cultured people. People are consciously 
fighting loneliness and poverty, the two greatest 
agents of immorality. They are sharing their cul- 
ture with homeless girls and hungry-hearted boys, 
giving them something to cry over that is not sen- 
sational and something to laugh over that is not 
ribald; teaching them the difference between fun 
and rudeness, between self-respect and false pride. 
This is the only culture worth studying. It must 
be taught in every institution of learning, or that 
institution must cease to exist. 

People like to declare that there must be no 
looking back, that everything must be forward. 
But I say, no. Let us have less plunging. There 
was a time when practically every home in Amer- 
ica felt the culture of the religious life. Our great 
men were born under this régime. We have lost 
some of this culture through money madness and 
its accompanying degeneracy. The thing we shall 
replace in our homes and our schools and our 
national culture is as old as the Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount; and we must replace it and 
enforce it, lest we spell our culture with a “‘k”’ and 
repudiate our claim upon Christendom. 
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AS it well done? So well that it 
appeared the easiest thing in the 
world to do. You came home 
and played a few chords on the 
piano and sang the air. Your 
voice sounded pretty fair. If 
you had kept up your practice 
Yet when you had a 
chance to talk to her after din- 
ner she said she began to study 
eueadata’ music at eight and vocal at twelve and 
that she practiced four hours every day of her life. 

“What! Even when youare ill?” you exclaimed, 
recalling how hard it was to get in an hour’s 
practice. 

‘*When you are working as I am,” she answered, 
“‘you must arrange your affairs so that you do not 
get ill—your eating and drinking and exercising 
and resting.” 

You sang the air again. It was not so very 
different from the way she sang it. The notes were 
the same, and your voice, save for one or two tones 
in the middle register, is a good one. Yet there is 
a difference. 

The dinner, too, was perfection. It moved as 
easily as the lovely songs. But you knew a little 
more about the difficulties in the way of perfect 
dinner giving, and so were not quite so ready to 
admit that it appeared to be the easiest thing in 
the world to do. You knew your hostess had a 
professional cook, and her butler had been with 
her many years. If you had her money and her 
experience. . . 

Yet there was not much difference between her 
dinner and any dinner you have in your own house. 
There were soup and a meat course, a salad and 
a dessert. You usually have those. Sometimes you 
leave off the soup and sometimes the salad. But 
your leg of lamb last night was not so brown and 
tender as was the saddle of mutton you had 
tonight, and your salad dressing had too much 
vinegar in it. There was a difference. 

You hung your new dinner gown in the closet. 
How simple the lines of your hostess’ gown were, 
and what beautiful material! It takes an artist to 
make a gown like that, where there is no trimming 
to hide mistakes of cut. Your own gown, made by 
Miss Alice in a hurry, after you received your 
invitation, looked fussy beside it. You probably 
wouldn’t have noticed the difference had you not 
sat next to her. But there was a difference. 














St last time you played in the dramatic club 
they told you you were like Maude Adams; and 
it was lots of fun—the rehearsals and the little parties 
afterward. You had always recited well asa child. 

The woman you took elocution lessons from had 
to make a living and she did not want to make it 
away from home. She was almost good enough for 
the stage herself. Had she had more training, just 
a little more, a little more skill, and a little more 
will to shape her life so that she could go out of her 
home to make her living, since she had to make it, 
she might have gone on the stage and been a real 
professional, instead of making a precarious living 
‘‘reader’’—a being, listened to out of sheer 
kindliness, who teaches children how to recite! 

And these very children, as soon as they grew old 
enough, saw the artificiality of parlor reciting with 
gestures and assumed accents, and could not be 
induced to keep it up. There was not much differ- 
ence between the reader who taught you and the 
young actress next to your host, but what a dif- 
ference it was! 

As the result of this reader’s training of you, for 
all that you are like Maude Adams, there are 
several places in your lines where you are shaky, 
and even now, five days before the performance, 
you are not quite sure how you get off the stage 
when Sir Beltran comes on. 

But there will be a prompter, and you know you 
will get off somehow. Maude Adams, of course, 
has no prompter and she is not shaky. Doubtless 
she knows perfectly how she will get off the stage 
whenever she is on it. You may be like her, but 
there is just that much difference. 

You learned to sing mostly to please yourself. 
You like music, and some of your friends like to 
listen to you, and you do not mind singing for 
them, because they will not be critical. But not 
so did the singer you heard tonight learn. © 
ordered everything in her life, from its small things 
of eating and drinking to its large things of think- 
ing and executing and willing, for the perfect pro- 
duction of the songs you heard. She studied not 
only to please herself but to have a perfect thing 
to offer others—all the others who were not her 
friends and who would not make allowances for her. 

Into the difference between her voice and yours— 
that little difference—have gone years of unrelaxing 
effort, of unceasing ambition, of relentless putting 
aside of hindrances, of honest, earnest work in the 
creation of something fit to offer others because it 
is the very best that can be done with the material. 
It is only a small part of that difference that if you 
both went into the market place to sell your songs 
hers would be bought and yours would not. 


as a 


F COURSE, you do not expect to be a profes- 

sional singer, any more than you expect to 
equal Maude Adams when you take part in the 
plays that are such fun at your amateur dramatic 
club. You have to be amateurish at some things. 
There isn’t time enough to be anything else in this 
busy world. But how about that little difference 
between the dinner you ate tonight and the one 
that came to your own table last night? You are 
a housekeeper. That is your work, and will be 
your work for years to come. Your husband is 
giving you part of the money he earns to help make 
a home for himself and his children and you. You 
are the expender of the money. It is your work to 
see that it obtains full value, that the house is a 
home, that the dinner is good. 

If you receive part of your husband's money for 
your own personal needs you probably believe you 
earn it keeping house. Yet . . Yesterday, 
if you had not stopped to read “What She Said 
When She Found Him,” you could have gone to 
the butcher’s and seen for yourself that the meat 
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was tender before you bought it. And if you hid 
excused yourself from your caller for only a momeiit 
you could have cautioned Martha to get the row:t 
in the oven in time for it to come out brown. Yvs, 
it is true, a woman ought to have time to read tiie 
morning paper, and she ought not to have to leave 
an interesting caller, to supervise her cook. Bit 
had you done these two things it would have mae 
the difference between your competent handling 
of your work and your trusting it to luck—te 
difference you would have to make if you were a 
professional housekeeper. 

Your husband, yesterday morning, quit reading 
“What She Said When She Found Him” when his 
street car reached the corner. And when his old 
college friend stopped in at eleven at the offie 
he could not talk then; he had to ask him to mect 
him at his club at twelve-thirty. Were you not 
ordering your household yesterday just as you 
sing your songs—for friends who will criticize with 
kindness, and for your own convenience? 

The little difference between your dinner and 
your hostess’ dinner is not one of money, but of 
making the very best of the material you have so 
that it may be fit to offer to others. 


JOWHERE is the spirit of amateurishness so 
rampant as in the household. Seven-tenths 
of the women housekeepers believe that they are 
keeping house for some man and not for them- 
selves. Probably of five-tenths of them this is 
untrue We have to have a house to live in. It 
may be others are living in it with us and so mak- 
ing it into more of a home. 

But if we were deprived of husband and children 
tomorrow we should still require a place to eat 
and sleep. It is for ourselves as much as for these 
others that we are conducting our household affairs. 
It is something we have to do for decent living, 
like dressing or brushing our hair. 

In running a house to suit yourself you may 
require less than you would of a professional 
housekeeper. But nowhere are the results of pro- 
fessional work so pleasing as in a household. If 
you have systematized your housework and re- 
corded your household expenses; if you know the 
prices and the values of food as a man knows the 
prices and values of the materials he uses in his 
business; if you know how to get the best from 
those who are working under you, and how to make 
the most of your material whether rich or poor; if 
you have your job so well in hand that you deserve 
a salary for its performance—you have something 
that is fit to offer others, critical guests as well as 
kindly friends, and you have lifted your work from 
the amateur class to the professional. 

That is what your hostess of tonight has done. 
That is why her dinner was perfection, why it 
moved so easily. Into the difference between her 
dinner and yours have gone thought, and effort, 
and experimenting, and months of careful study 

The gown you wore tonight was made by Miss 
Alice, who comes tothe house. She hasall the work 
she can do, for only a woman here and there can 
afford to employ the artist your hostess does. Miss 
Alice just picked up dressmaking after her brother's 
accident, when she had to do something. She had 
always sewed for herself, and there seemed to be a 
place for her in all these modest homes. 

But suppose Miss Alice had taken her share of 
her father’s insurance and gone to a dressmaking 
school and studied lines and cutting. Suppose she 
had studied the work of other dressmakers, and 
learned, from other work, the best work in her line. 
Suppose she had emerged, by this labor, from the 
amateur class. She would be far more valuable to 
you now, because her gowns would fit and would 
look well cut. 

And she would be far more valuable to herself, 
because her work would be fit to offer all those 
others who are not her friends and so do not make 
allowances for her. 


we EN, by the peculiarities of their situation, 
have had a chance to be called the amateurs 
of the world. It is true that the amateur home- 
maker infests the world, and the amateur mother 
is perhaps the saddest thing in it. But half the 
world of men is also content with amateur work. 
Have we not all of us come to grief with furniture 
that was glued where it should have been joined 
and that fell to pieces after one winter’s furnace 
heat—furniture made by men? 

Have we not spent our all on a man-tailored 
suit that looked smart in the shop, but that in two 
weeks hung on us shapeless and ungainly? And 
have we not lived in houses no woman built, that 
let the cold wind through every floor, equipped with 
plumbing no woman had a hand in, that burst 
whenever that cold wind blew? 

What lies behind all these handles that come off, 
these buttons that are lost, these ornaments that 
tarnish, this papier-maché that should be leather, 
this varnish that covers unseasoned wood? ‘The 
amateur spirit. The desire to get results without 
labor. The appearance without the reality. The 
effort to make a showing without cost. The ain 
for ourselves and not the service of others. 

It has not been in the world very long, this word 
amateur, nor is the thing itself much older tian 
the word. The spirit of amateurishness was not 
abroad in the days when men had to fight well and 
women had to live bravely if they were to live at 
all; when they had small leisure to pursue ar’ oF 
pleasure for their passing interest in them; wien 
there were no machines to make things in |. rge 
quantities. 

Men and women wrought, in those days, with 
care and earnestness. Almost every man w 
professional—which means that he had some «all- 
ing or occupation that he professed to unders ind 
and in which he perfected himself not sole! to 
please himself but to serve others. ‘ 

Perhaps the greatest example of this kin! 0! 
living was born in Bethlehem of Judea, anc 
greatest life ever lived was given to proving 
only by serving others can we be our best se: ves: 
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Golden Opportunitie« 
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es tor Club Women 


By Mirs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


yy ARE becoming aroused to our duty of 
W Americanizing the immigrants who are in 
our midst. The Committee for Immigrants 

America, No. 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is arranging that public civic dinners be 
given throughout the country on Washington’s 
Birthday, under the auspices of Chambers of Com- 

erce and other men’s organizations. The theme 
for discussion at these dinners will be: “‘How may 
we best help our entire community to speak the 
English language, to adopt the best American 
standards of home-making and of living in 
general?” 

Here is an opportunity for the club women of 
the United States to codperate by attending the 
dinners and exerting their influence in favor of this 
noble movement, which falls directly in line with 

ur work for the immigrant. 

stood 


| I, YW beautiful! How exquisite!’’ She 
stionless with wonder and delight; forty 
yusand calla lilies breathed so loving a welcome 
th it it almost took the breath of the little woman, 
who was having the experience of attending her first 
Convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A little later she summoned courage to ask 
in usher the location of her State Delegation. 
Guided by a friendly hand she paused at her seat 
gain to drink in the beauty of the platform, all 
arranged with taste and yet with a basis of comfort 
and adaptability to the needs of the hour. “‘I am 
glad it is all so lovely,’ she whispered to herself. 
‘I feared these women would be too busy with 
business to pay attention to beauty.”” A moment 
ter there came a page who asked: “Are you a 
state President?” 
“Yes,” the little woman timidly admitted. 
| 
t 


( 
‘hen please accept these with our compli- 
s’’; and into her hands was placed a brown 
et filled to overflowing with orange blossoms. 
seemed the last touch: always this gentle 
to whom life had been rather hard, had 
1 orange blossoms. All the years of her girl- 
and womanhood she had longed for beauty 
i fragrance and affection. Her soft brown eyes 
ffused with tears, she looked up at the pretty 
ige: “*Oh, thank you! You don’t know what 
lis means to me!”’ 
With a sympathetic glance in return the page 
inished, and soon the other members of the 

te Delegation arrived. From this opening hour 
roughout the entire convention the little woman 
om far away felt that she was living in a wonder 

ld. Colorado was across the aisle, South Caro- 

na on her right, New York just back of her, and 
linnesota in front. The exchange of small cour- 

‘ies, the discussion of great topics, the exchange 

plans of work, soon made these women feel as if 
ey were one. 

r - sessions of all Federation Conventions may 
livided into three groups. The morning hours 
etal to business and to the reports of the 
ven departments of work. Let no one think, 
vever, that this means dullness; business is 
ducted with preeision, and with a fine coépera- 
_ between the chair and the delegate body. 
1 department is given an hour, and into these 

minutes must be compressed the report of 

Wo years’ work, together with the message of 
peaker whom the chairman has chosen. 
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\RGUES well for the unselfishness of women 
it often the chairmen ask permission to print 
r than to read reports, thus giving the entire 
to their chosen speakers, who are often men 
‘ women known the country ove’. Each one is 
ted as to time, and the gavel falls at the ap- 
ted second. It makes no difference whether a 
1an is interested in all branches of Federation 
k, if she does her duty as a delegate she must 
n to the work done or the message given by 
eleven departments. Before the session closes 
oiten finds herself filled with enthusiasm ccn- 
ling a hitherto disliked subject. This is one of 
"adv antages of club life: it prevents our falling 
)a rut, it broadens our horizon, it enlarges our 
cuaakiee 
If, however, the morning sessions are of general 
itacter, the afternoon brings the opportunity to 


specialize. Three conferences are held at the 
same time. On Tuesday afternoon the topics are 
“Home Economics,” “‘ Legislation” and ‘‘ Music.” 
At first there were complaints because some dele- 
gates desired to attend all conferences, but now 
we have settled down to the conviction that it is 
impossible for any one person to digest a morn- 
ing program, attend three conferences in the 


afternoon and yet be alert for the evening. The 
chairmen preside at the afternoon sessions; while 


famous experts give their views, yet there is also 
frequently time for questions to be asked and 
for the new delegate to present her problems. 
The night sessions are devoted to beauty, 
to harmony, to inspiration. Who will ever 
forget some of those evenings that have 
come down to us through history? 
Do not you who were there still feel 
the patriotic thrill 
that came at St. 
Paul, for instance, 
when, the East, 
the West, the North 
and the South hav- 
ing spoken, our be- 
loved Mrs. Decker 
fused all sections in- 
to one, and gave us 
the highest concep- 
tion of patriotism? 


TATE Presidents’ 

nightisalwaysan 
eventful occasion. 
As each woman steps 
to the front of the 
stage the audience 
unconsciously says: 
“Here is the com- 
posite Kentucky or 
New Hampshire or 
Arizona woman!” 
The contrast in the 
personality of the 
women is marked 
enough to make the 
study interesting. 
EachState President 
will be asked at the ] 
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Club Elections and Children’s Markets 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


URING the last month a goodly number 
of women have asked me a question which 
may serve as a text for at least a part of 

this month’s article: ‘‘ How may we elect officers 
in a way that shall bring the best result to the 
club or to the Federation?” 

In the correspondence there have been com- 
plaints of old methods, criticism of results, and 
suggestions of new experiments. Some of these 
have been well worthy of consideration. 

It seems to be generally admitted that some 
experience is valuable in the woman who is to 
be chosen for president; but the fear is also ex- 
pressed that a woman chosen for her ability to 

fill a small office several years ago, and ad- 
vanced because of her popularity not 
asan official but asa woman,through 
all the intervening steps, may have 
suffered an enervat- 
ing loss of both ini- 
tiative and ability; 
and that the woman 
who was vitally in- 
terested in the work 
of the Federation ten 
years ago may not 
be the one with the 
best knowledge or 
ability to meet the 
special needs of to- 
day, having lost, 
through the me- 
chanical process of 
advancement, the 
clear vision of the 
moment’s needs. 

Over against the 
deep-seated feeling 
that women should 
be loyal to those who 
are in line of advance 
comes thewarning of 
a politician who is 
quoted as saying: 

“You women in 
your clubs are about 
to make the same 
mistake that politi- 
L cians have made. It 








next Biennial to 
answer her choice of 
four questions: (1) 
What has your state 
done to benefit the rural schools by establish- 

ing teacherages? (2) What has your state 
done to summon youth to service? (3) What 
have you accomplished in Americanizing as 
well as naturalizing the immigrants in your 
state? (4) What has your state done to observe 
a nation-wide Baby Week? 

Preparations are now being made for the Con- 
vention to be held in New York City, May 23, 
1916, at the beautiful Seventh Regiment Armory. 
The New York women will leave nothing undone 
to make this Biennial memorable. Don’t you 
want a share in this convocation of women? 
Don’t you want to send your own delegate to 
bring back the story and the inspiration to your 
own club? 

If you are not in direct membership with the 
General Federation write to Mrs. Frank White, 
Valley City, North Dakota, and let her tell you 
how to join. Since no club can be admitted that 
does not enter its application sixty days before 
the Biennial, there is no time to lose. 


MRS. ALBERT H. HILDRETH 
President, New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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has ruined state 
politics. It will ruin 
you. You are estab- 
lishing the precedent 

of rotation in office. You are allowing your 

organization to get into the hands of a clique. 
It’s what we are making desperate efforts to get 
away from. Don’t let women go and fall into it.” 


N OST of us who have had experience in club 
pt work have realized the great danger of what 
one woman calls the reélection habit of club 
women. We have seen women reélected to office 
whose first term had proved them to be dismal 
failures; we have scen the ideas of one woman 
deaden the initiative of a whole club; we have 
seen progress retarded by the fear that someone’s 
‘feelings would be hurt’’; we have seen splendid 
young talent ignored while long terms of office 
were filled by older women; we have seen the life 
of a club die out and the younger members with- 
draw to form new organizations because the old 
leaders were unchanged and had failed to read 
the signs of the times. 

From one correspondent comes a new and inter- 
esting plan which has been tried out with success 














Federation. 
Federation, will prepare for each number 
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in Poughkeepsie, New York. In writing of it Mrs. 
Blair, of Missouri, says in part: 


To escape from this evil many city governments 
have adopted what is commonly known as the com- 
mission form of government. Of this experiment 
everyone has heard. That a like experiment has been 
worked out by a club organization is not so well 
known. 

Briefly outlined, it works like this: There is a com- 
mittee of women who constitute the governing board 
and are known as the Board of Commissioners. These 
women are elected at the regular yearly meeting. The 
nominations are made by ballot, each member sub- 
mitting as many names as there are commissioners to 
be elected. Three tellers nominated from the floor 
determine from this informal ballot the names of 
those receiving the largest number of votes and willing 
to serve, up to twice the number of commissioners to 
be elected. Three of the commissioners are elected one 
year and two the alternate year. From this, nominat- 
ing ballot the he: ired number of con ; 
elected, those re ng the highest 1 
in order, being dec lared elected. Whe 
tion went into effer t the whole five we 
commissioners dr swine for the eg d 
terms. Vacancies on the board are filled by the re- 
maining commissioners. The regular term of office for 
a commissioner is two years. 

The duties of these commissioners are those per- 
taining usually to the officers of a club. They have 
charge of the general affairs of the league, apportion- 
ing work among the commissioners, assigning special 
work to individual members or appointing committees 
to carry on various lines of work. They may use any 
of these methods of getting work done that seems best 
fitted to that speci i work. 

The commissioners decide on their chairman by 
secret ballot, the commissioner having the highest 
number being declared elected. In the absence of the 
chairman a temporary chairman is selected by the 
commission. As in most clubs, any proposition de- 
termining the policy of the club must be submitted to 
the club for approval, and any propaganda involving 
the expenditure of a sum of money not listed in the 
budget must be presented to the club for approval. 

Special meetings of the club may be called upon the 
written request of three members or at the disc retion 
of the board. At club meetings it takes ten me mbers 
to constitute a quorum, provided that not more than 
three of said members are commissioners. It will 
seen that this is a very important provision. 


















This plan, suggested by Mrs. Blair, is given, not 
because of its perfection but in order that thought 
may be directed to one of the pitfalls to which our 
very success has brought us. 


\ TITHIN the last few months we have received 

many reports of interesting work done by 
Parent-Teacher organizations. Among these the 
work of four associations in a town of about three 
thousand people in the Far West deserves mention. 

The work began just before the closing of the 
schools last spring, when an announcement was 
made in each schoolroom that on the following 
Monday, the first Monday of vacation, a Juvenile 
Public Market would be opened in an empty 
building in the center of the town. A notice was 
placed in each of the papers, and people were re- 
quested to patronize the market. The children 
were ready for this to some extent, as home gar- 
dens and school gardens had been operated during 
the spring months. 

Stalls had been fitted up in the empty building 
whose rental was paid for by several of the busi- 
ness men of the town. Children were asked to 
bring all kinds of vegetables, fruits, flowers, home- 
made bread, eggs, etc., and all articles of any value 
that they wished to sell. Every child arranged his 
own exhibit. A price was set on articles. The child 
might remain to sell his own articles or arrange 
with some other child to sell for him. 

The results were wonderful. The market be- 
came a real business training school. Anyone 
under twenty years of age could enter. Many boys 
and girls who had no gardens at home, instead of 
doing nothing and playing on the street, as they 
would otherwise have done, went out on farms to 
pick berries and cherries on shares, and the fruit 
was taken to the market to be sold. People were 
glad to patronize the market, often going out of 
their way many blocks to buy there. The market 
was kept open during the entire three months’ 
vacation. 

The account of this work came from Mrs. Stacy, 
of Portland, Oregon, who would doubtless be glad 
to give further details to anyone who may wish to 
duplicate the work. 






































The New Wa 


to Bake nf 


in PYREX dishes 
of 
gleam ing glass / 





PYREX is the only 


lass ever made that 
withstands the heat 
of the hottest oven. 








Trade Mark Reg. 


Glass Dishes 
for Baking 


Since the beginning of time, bak- 


ing has been done “in the dark,” in 
utensils impervious to light. No one 
through all the ages has ever before 
been able to bake in a glass dish, for 
the heat has always broken the glass. 

Now science brings Pyrex, an ab- 
solutely new and wonderful substance 
that does not break in the oven. 
Pyrex has the transparency, the glis- 
ten, the look of glass, but it is no 
more the ordinary glass of commerce 
than a diamond is a rhinestone! 

Pyrex draws back the curtain from 
your baking, lets in the light, and en- 
ables you to see what is going on in- 
side the dish. Thus for the first time 
in the history of the world, baking can 
be done with scientific exactness. 

Made by secret process, Pyrex is 
both durable and charmingly dainty. 
You bake faster and better, bake 
and serve in the same dish, wash the 
dishes to scintillating purity. 


Many shapes and sizes, 
ranging in price from 
the Custard Cup at 15c. 
to the 2-qt. Casserole 


Ask your department, china or hardware store to 
get these Pyrex Glass Dishes for you — or write to 


any of the following stores and they will supply you: 


















Gimbel Bros., Lewis & Conger, New > York; Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; Gimbel Bros., Wright, Tyndale & | 
Van Roden, Philadelphia; Famous & Barr, St. Louis; 
Jordan Mars h Co Grahi am & Streeter, Boston; Em- 
porium, San Francisco; Maison Blanche, New Orleans; 
Hochst child Kohn, Baltimore; Frederick Loeser, Brook- 
lyn; Wm. Hengerer, Buffalo; John Shillito, Cincinnati 
Geo. H. Bowman, Cleveland; Schoedinger-Marr, Colum- 
bus; Rike-Kumler, Dayton; Denver D. G. Co., 
Denver; Harris-Emery, Des Moines; J. L. Hudson, 
Detroit; H.C. Meacham, Fort Wort! Bro vn & Thomp- 
son, Hartford; L. S. Ayres, Ir \dianapolis Emery-Bird- 
Thayer, Kansas City; Bullock’s, Los Ang reles; Stewart 
D. G. Co., Louisville; Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee; L. S 
Donaldson, Minne apenas Lebeck Bros., Nashville; L 
Bamberger, Newark; Edward Malley, New Haven; Kerr 
D. G. { Oklahoma City; Orchard & Wilhelm, Omaha; 
Guackenbusks: Paterson; Block & Kuhl, Peoria; Joseph 
Horne, Pittsburgh; Olds, Wortman & King, Portland; 
Shepard Co., Providence; Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, 
Reading; Miller & Rhoads, Richmond; Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr, Rochester; Keith-O’Brien, Salt Lake City; 


Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Crescent, Spokane; 
mann & Evans, St. Paul; Dey Bros., 
Bay Co., Vancouver; 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg; 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Est. 1868. 


Schune- 
Syracuse; Hudson’s 
Ww oodw vard & Lothrop, Washington; 
Clark-Sawyer, Worcester. 


Corning, N. Y., U.S. A. 





THE WORLD OF BUSY WOMEN 


WHAT A WESTERN 
WOMAN DID 
By Helen Christine Bennett 


EFORE Kate Barnard was 
thirty—and she is little more 
now—she had done extraordi- 
nary things and had made a 
name for herself. Aslip of a girl, 
always frail, with little education 
and noassistance save that which 

: she compelled through her own 
peknenaliky, she had, long before she was out 
of her twenties, been elected Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections by the citizens of the 
state of Oklahoma. 

Her log cabin was a little hut of two rooms on 
afarm. Here her father brought her, a mother- 
less little girl, at twelve years. Here he left her 
day after day while he went to the city to make 
a living. Through the long hours when she was 
left alone Kate kept house, acted as postmis- 
tress and studied. At an age when most girls 
are entering high school she was teaching a 
country school. She saw little future ahead in 
teaching; but she saw a future in stenography. 
School-teachers were plenty, stenographers were 
few. Kate was quick, thorough and ambitious. 
She went to the city to work, found a position 
and advanced rapidly. 

She was selected as reporter for the Senate, 
and listened eagerly at the territorial sessions, 
not merely to take notes but to learn. There 
came a time when the territory needed a repre- 
sentative to take charge of its exhibit at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. Five hundred of the 
citizens of Oklahoma applied for the job. Kate 
applied. She knew so much about the territory 
that she was at once appointed, and she went 
to St. Louis. 

















N THAT city the same eagerness to learn sent 

her investigating the ‘‘ slums.’’ When she re- 
turned home she set about finding slums in 
Oklahoma City. She found there the same 
misery and need that she had found in the older 
city. She had no idea of scientific methods of 
relief, but she saw that food and clothing and 
furniture would help thingssome. She appealed 
to her girl friends and they hastily organized a 
society to beg for the needy. Forlack ofa store- 
room they piled Kate’s homeand yard high with 
supplies. Kate handed them out as they came, 
but the demand seemed never-ending. 

Her active brain hunted for some solution 
of the problem. She thought of the territorial 
Oklahoma would soon be a state. If 
she could help frame some laws of the right 
kind perhaps conditions might be better. Mean- 
while the poor must be clothed and fed. Kate 
visited the business district. She induced five 
hundred men to give her two dollars a month 
eachto runthe relief for the poor of the city in 
a businesslike manner. Then she reorganized a 
dormant Provident Association, persuaded the 
scattered charities to unite with her, and made 
herself matron. In the spring she wrote the 
exact situation to every reformer and humani- 
tarian who she thought could render assistance. 
She put the issue squarely before them all. 
Oklahoma was to become a state. Here wasa 
chance for it to start right. If they would help 
plan its constitution she would try to get it 
through. Every appeal she sent was answered. 
Edwin Markham wrote a poem forher. Luther 
Burbank replied by writing for her his essay 
‘The Forming of the Human Plant.” When 
the Constitutional Convention met Kate wasat 
every session. She saw many of her ‘“‘planks”’ 
passed, including one for a Department of Char- 
ities and Corrections. Then Kate announced 
herself candidate for Commissioner. 

Certain citizens smiled. ‘“‘Aha!’’ they said 
knowingly. ‘‘ Kate Barnard has provided herself 
with a nice, fat job.” 

Kate heard, but campaigned on. On election 
day she received twenty thousand majority. 
She entered office and took up the duties of her 
“nice, fat job.”” One of them was unique. She 
reduced her salary $1000 on her first day. 
‘Twenty-five hundred dollars a year,’’ she 
said, ‘Sis too much.” Certain citizens were 
strangely silent. 
capable of making $1500 a year anywhere. 


“ec 


sessions. 


| 7 ATE has been in office over eight years, and 

has passed through some exciting experi- 
ences. When Oklahoma City was proposing to 
issue bonds to cover a new water system Kate 
heard, only three days before election, that the 
plans would not provide the city with pure 
water. She went out to the site of the proposed 
works with some of the city powers. And when 
they explained she gave them her ultimatum: 
‘*T will never allow the people to drink polluted 
water.” They laughed at her. 

But in a day it was no laughing matter. 
had plastered the town with placards, ‘‘Deathin 
the Water,” printed in great black letters. She 
was holding one continuous session of meetings 
everywhere—on street corners, in halls, any- 
where she could get a hearing—and the people 
were listening. When the people voted the 
bond issue was turned down two to one. 

Four years of unceasing labor found her tired 
out. Foralong time she was desperately ill. She 
didn’t get quite well, but she returned in time 
to see herself reélected by twenty-nine thousand 
majority. 

For eight years she has been receiving offers 
from all parts of the country—offers of far more 
lucrative positions. To all these she has said: 
‘‘Not now; maybe some time. I guess they still 
need me here in Oklahoma.” 


Kate 


As they well knew Kate was” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1916 





A HIRED-GIRL 
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By Eleanor Carson 
























Vas 1] WAS born in what was then the 
y 3 | Far West; but by the time I had 
hart ‘* put on my first long skirts (there 
we BV/WA\|| being a difference then bet ween 

AY y Pai the length of skirt of small girls 
Peg a VN, and young ladies) the Mississippi 
we SM. z River had ceased tobe the divid- 
= ing line between crudeness and 
colture. Civilization had moved toward us. 


The college that the state had located in our 
town had grown from a mere school toa great 
coeducational university. My ambition was to 
be enrolled there. But the lack of money in our 
family made that an impossibility—unless I 
found some means of earning money myself. 
This was not easy, for I had been trained in 
the old-fashioned way, with a view to house- 
work and in hope of marriage. 

When I was graduated from high school, 
and knew that unless something unforeseen 
happened my education had been completed, I 
began to see that civilization had laid hold of 
our community and was carrying it forward by 
leaps and bounds. It had left my father and 
mother behind it. My father, who had been the 
best farmer in the country as regards knowl- 
edge of his craft, was confused at the scale upon 
which the new farmers carried on their work. 

The new generation put their farming upona 
business basis. For instance—to show the dif- 
ference—my father, after he had harvested his 
wheat, in order to get spring prices stored it in 
his barn, where shrinkage and rodents reduced 
its bulk considerably. In addition there was 
always the danger of loss by fire. 

The other farmers sold their grain when 
threshed, and bought May wheat on the Chicago 
Exchange. A safe-deposit box in the county 
bank became their granary. 

But my father could not understand all this. 
I therefore determined that I would be of the 
new order—that I would fit myself to live in the 
advancing civilization. 


OLLEGE seemed to be the solution of this 
problem. The means of going finally did pre- 
sent itself, and, strange though that means was, 
I felt that I must avail myself of it. My mother 
and I were driving through the town one day, 
with our weekly supply of butter for sale at the 
store, when mother met an acquaintance who 
stopped for a moment’s conversation with her. 
In the course of this conversation the ac- 
quaintance,a Mrs. Evans, spoke of the difficulty 
she had met within getting a good maid of all 
work who would really take an interest in her 
household work. 

I knew that it was a pleasant home, and on 
the way home from town I pondered upon the 
situation, with the result that, in the end, I 
drove back alone to tell Mrs. Evans that I was 
willing to take the position. 

In some places such an act would, I think, be 
tantamount to giving up one’s self-respect. But 
social distinctions had not yet begun to be 
drawn in our comparatively little community. 
It was but a generation since all the inhabi- 
tants of that county were equal, in that each 
owned a hundred and sixty acres of newly- 
proved-up land—and nothing more. The term 
“hired girl,’ unlovely as it is, for many years 
brought up no picture but the pleasant one of 
a capable, healthy young woman earning her 
living in a praiseworthy way. 

Mrs. Evans gave me the position with alac- 
rity—at five dollars a week. She promised that 
I should be treated as a member of the family. 
But I did not want that. I insisted upon wait- 
ing upon the table as a maid should. The 
kitchen was my domain and I decided to keep it 
so. From my mother I had learned to cook and 
to keep house, and I soon began to be greatly 
interested in cooking and keeping house here. 

I discovered, however, thatin this town, where 
civilization was springing up overnight, the sub- 
tle distinction between the servers and the 
served, that had so long lain dormant, was begin- 
ning to disturb the old notion that all work was 
equally honorable. An embryo aristocracy was 
gingerly forming; its members looked askance 
upon me. But I was not greatly disturbed. 

It was rather fortunate that one of the main 
ornaments of this rising clique decided one 
evening to call upon me in my kitchen. Mrs. 
Evans urged me to take him into the parlor, but 
I made him sit ina straight-backed chair by the 
stove and fed him pumpkin pie and milk just 
before he went home. I never expected him to 
come again—but he did. In fact he came fre- 
quently. He used to call me Cinderella, and I 
am sure we had better timesin my kitchen than 
we could have had in anyone’s parlor or front 
por< h. 


ys THE end of a year I had nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, which was enough to 
carry me through the first year of college. And 
Mr. Carver (the gentleman who ate the pump- 
kin pie) made the bright suggestion that I run 
a tearoom from four tosix every afternoon, near 
the university, under faculty supervision, where 
the man students could meet the girl students 
and buy them things to eat, which is a privilege 
a man always craves. 

This enterprise worked splendidly; and, 
mainly by its help, I am now paying my way 
through college. And,as Mr. Carver says, the 
greatest advantage in earning an education is 
not so much the education as the earning. And 
that is almost an epigram. 








WHEN MOTHER 
TOOK HOLD 
By Forrest Crissey 


7 


HEN a financial panic swept the 
)A\| country a few years ago a little 
| woman in a Mid-Western state 
blossomed into a clear-headed 
financier. She usurped the helm 
of the family’s financial ship in 
away so quiet and unobtrusive 
~2) | that the members of the house- 
hold ‘scarcely ly realized that the steering beam of 
the craft had changed hands. 

The family living had slightly reduced the 
little capital of $605. One day a friend illus- 
trated the abnormal prostration of land values 
by telling that the agent of a certain group of 
capitalists in the East was selling lands, that 
had been voluntarily surrendered by the bor- 
rowers, at a dollar an acre. The Eastern capi- 
talists wanted to take their losses and get out 
of the Western field. 

On hearing this Mrs. Osier—as she will be 
identified inthis narrative—instantly exclaimed: 
“T’ll take four quarters at that price right now if 
you’lllend me $60 on my personal note. I know 
that land.” Thus she bought a section of un- 
developed farm land for $640. 








HE divided her financial operations into two 

accounts. Account A was the regular family 
income, based on her husband’s salary—he had 
secured a position after his business failed—of 
$100 a month. Account B was her investment 
venture. She determined that these should be 
kept entirely separate; that she would handle 
Account A with the greatest conservativeness 
and that she would do precisely as she pleased 
with Account B. 

At the end of one year, after the waters of the 
panic had begun to recede, she sold a quarter- 
section of her land for $1600. A little later she 
took $6000 for a half-section. The remaining 
quarter-section she held for several years, oper- 
ated it at a profit and finally sold it at $40 an 
acre, or a total of $6400. She sold for $14,000 
what had cost her $640. 

She then entered into a deal that demon- 
strated to her family that her initial success was 
not an accident. A wealthy townsman heard 
that Mrs. Osier had ‘‘cleaned up six thousand.’’ 
He needed that six thousand in his business and 
determined to get it. To this end he offered 
her 2200 acres of timber land in another state 
at $6 an acre. She crisply declined to buy. 
Then he reduced the price to $5.50, and kept on 
reducing it until his offer stood,at $2.50. 

At this point of the negotiations she sent one 
of her young sons to look over the land. He was 
not atimber cruiser, but, by a laborious process 
of counting trees, measuring them and measur- 
ing the land on which they stood, he was able 
to bring back a satisfactory estimate of the 
timber on the tract. 

“‘If I can get that land at two dollars,” his 
mother remarked, ‘‘it will be a good buy and 
I'll take it.” 7 

When the son met the landowner the next 
day Mr. Wood inquired: ‘‘Is your ma going to 
do anything about that land, son?’’ 

** Don’t know,” was the quick response, “but 
I'd be more interested if there was a commission 
in it for me.” 

‘Look here!” exclaimed the land trader; “TI 
need the money. You sell it to her for two dol- 
lars an acre and I'll give you five cents of that 
for your Commission.” 

The deal was concluded on this basis. At 
once this feminine financier began to figure upon 
utilizing the magnificent white-oak timber that 
covered a considerable part of her tract: what 
line of industry was most likely to utilize it at 
the highest value, and what would it be worth 
to such an industry ? 


I EFORE her investigations were finished she 
concluded that a cooperage concern would 
be her best customer and she hada shrewd idea 
of what she would attempt to get jor the timber. 
Before negotiations opened she decided upon 
two points of policy: She would retain the land; 
she would insist that all the land from which the 
timber was cut should be grubbed ready for the 
plow. Soil that would grow such magnificent 
hardwood timber would raise good crops! 

After long negotiations she finally sold the 
timber on 140 acres at $8 an acreand grubbing. 
This brought $1120. Then she sold the cleared 
land at $10 an acre, which brought her receipts 
from 140 acres up to $2520. She had paid $4290 
for 2200 acres. Her remaining 2060 acres, 
therefore, represented an investment of only 
$1770. Not anacre of this was sold for less 
than $15 and some of it brought as high as $30. 
Her net profits on this tract were a little more 
than $40,000. 

At the end of thirteen years, when declining 
health decided this wife to retire from the finan- 
cial field, “clean up” all her holdings and put 
every dollar of her capital into conservative 
securities, she had $70,000 in cash. That closed 


Account B! Did she make any mistakes? Cer- 
tainly! But she never whimpered. And she 
took a loss as quickly as she did a profit. The 


instant her faithin the value of an investment 
began to wane she “‘ got out from under.” There 
was no hesitating, no haggling. 

While she denied herself the freedom with 
Account A that she exercised with Account B, 
that showed, some ten years after it was opened, 
a cash capital of $24,000. In the mean time 
practically every account owing at the time of 
the failure was paid, with interest. 
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DESIGNED BY MARY G. BAKER jj 


Four Cleverly Made 
Valentines for Use at 
the Party 


_— 
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A Pretty Way to Announce an Engage- 
ment or to Invite to a Shower 


RIMES FOR PLACE FINDING 


EFORE entering the dining room 
the hostess passes half of a heart- 
shaped card to each guest, with his or 
her name and half of a four-line rime 
written upon it. 

The guests find their places at the 
table by matching the poetry on 
the cards with the lines on the place- 
cards, which complete their hearts. 
Here isone. Others will be sent upon 
request. These rimes could be used 
also for finding partners. 

The northwest corner of my heart 
Doesn’t know what to do, 


As the southeast other part of it 
Surely belongs to you. 





At Shower, Announcement and 
Valentine Parties 













































































DECORATED BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


NUS, the mother of Cupid, reigns over this table. Roses and myrtle 

were her favorite flowers. The cloth has a Greek-key design outlined. 
The boutonniéres are in glass bud vases on heart-shaped silver stands. The 
butterfly place-card folders contain the guests’ fates. A corsage bouquet 


HEART PLANTS DESIGNED BY MARY G. BAKER 
GAME BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


An Affair of the Heart—a Game to Play 
Around the Table 


HESE symbols provide for five 

couples. Patterns forthese place- 
card plants, six inches high, will be 
sent upon request. The names are 
written on the flowerpots, and the 
symbols are cut out of this page and 
pasted on. Each symbol represents 
something about the word “heart.” 
The ten answers to this game will 
be sent upon request. 











lies at the feet of Venus, to be presented to the bride-to-be. 

















* DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
; 


AKE to serve at the Greek Table. Doves were Venus’ favorite 
birds, and in their mouths they bear the announcement. 








The Mail Box at the Crossroads | 


HE Cupids in this centerpiece stand nine "Rake ve 7 

inches high and are cut from a new design * 
in crépe paper. The letter box is made of card- 
board. This would make a good centerpiece 
for a Parcel-Post Shower. 

An entirely new idea is the thrusting of an 
arrowhead into an individual serving of ice 
cream. Cupid is seated on the heart through 
which the arrow is thrust. 
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HAVE something nice to tell you 
RS But truly I admit 
AN } hope that you will guess it first 
Y 








Place-Card Confessions 


Three of a Set of Twelve Cards for an 
Announcement Luncheon 


HE Sea of Matrimony center- 

piece illustrated below, with its 
lighthouses to warn one off the rocks, 
is a novel way to conceal the shower 
gifts for a bride, or to hold fortunes 
to be fished for at the Valentine 
Party. 

The place-card shows Cupid fish- 
ing, and the ice is served in heart- 
decorated sailboats. 

If you wish to use the centerpiece 
as a fortune holder, rimes will be sent 
to you upon request, suitable for 
young ladies, young gentlemen, 
young married couples, and a few 
that will fitanyone. Write the rimes 
on cards cut fish shape, and attach 
to the fishing rods. 

















————__ — ———-_ — 
SIGNED BY IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


February Announcement of a Spring Wedding 


‘a {IS charming apple tree in 
blossom and its galaxy of 
birds hint at happy days to 
come. In the envelopes in their 
bills the birds carry the follow- 
ing message: 


When the springtime all its blossoms fair 
is bringing, 
When the merry birds rejoice the spring 
to greet, 
*Mid their music marriage bells will then 
be ringing, 
*Mid the flowers you'll find the orange 
blossoms sweet. 











Fishing in the 


Sea of Matrimony 


HE guests hold the small 

butterflies in their hands, 
and when the hostess pulls a 
silken cord the large butterflies 
fly down ribbons to each guest’s 
hand. This is a pretty way to 
conceal small shower gifts until 
ready to present them. Cupid 
presides over the combined 
favor of bonbon holder and 
place-card and appears also on 


‘ the handle of the ice cup. 





DECORATED BY THERESA HUNT WOLCOTT 


Butterflies Laden With Shower Gifts on Their Wings 


NOTE —It will be only a pleasure to the Entertainment Editor to forward to all HOME JOURNAL girls more information than she can give on this page as to where they may purchase or how 
to arrange the novelties illustrated. The answers to the game, and the place-finding and fortune rimes, will be sent upon request, accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 
As it was necessary to print the children’s cut-out on the back of this page, we have had a number of extra sheets printed and will send you one upon receipt of four cents in stamps. 
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EGINNING with this number we shail 

publish the Betty Bonnet pages every 

month that we can possibly find room for 
them in the magazine. 
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Pink 
This 
Whi 
And 
ID you see the paper f | Agai 
furniture in the No- ; ; The 
vember and December _ } Fles! 
issues? Enough for bed- , “a 
room, living-room, es That 
dining-room, kitchen \y “os 
and hall. The diagrams Witt 
of the furniture for each ‘ : If ve 
room are five cents. ® : * \ ie T y 
There are diagrams also . ; : ‘ \ ’ ; his 
for a lovely paper doll r te 7 if " 4 
house in which t he furni- 4 s e a ; Thre 
ture fits. This is twenty- a ; The 
fivecents. Address John bys Th 
V. Horr, care of THE : : d es 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. . : , / Aha 


NOTE -—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s head : JOIN 
into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. ; 
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ee |\HKIOUGH Corpies are a 
! clever band, 

They say they cannot 
understand 


Why little children, as a rule, 

Dislike to have to go to school. 

Because each one of us should know 

And realize that, even though 

Our bodies may be well and strong, 

We'll never, never get along 

In life, nor make a big success 

Of anything we try, unless 

We study hard each day and plan 

To learn just everything we can. 

And they feel sure that if you knew 

The many things they have to do, 

Aside from working up the food 

You eat, and building bones and 
blood, 

You’d love your books and study 
more 

Than you have ever done before. 

And so, quite briefly, 
I’ll explain 





Each string is so arranged, you see, 

And kept in tune so perfectly 

That e’en the slightest sounds that 
come 

And strike against the little drum 

Are re-pro-duced—yes, every shade 

Of every tone that can be made 

Is caught, and then, distinct and 
clear, 

It’s sent directly from your ear 

Into your BRAIN—and that’s why 
you 

Can hear the various sounds you do. 


Now you might readily expect 

That when the Corpie architect 
Designed this office he’d provide 

A lot of windows on each side. 

But if you’ll look at mother’s face 
You’ll see that’s not at all the case; 
There’re only two—yet these we find 
Are very cleverly designed. 





About your Eyes and 
Earsand Brain, 
The special organs 
which, you see, 
In school you must 
use constantly. 


Now every factory 
run with care 

Must have a central 
office, where 

The engineers can all 
confer 

Each day, and where 
the manager, 

The man who knows 








just what is 
best, 
Directs the work of all the rest. 
And so we’re not a bit surprised 
To find that Corpies have devised 
An office building, which you’ll see 
Perched high above their factory. 
The outside walls are hard and round, 
To keep the contents safe and sound; 
For this is where they put away 
The things you learn from day to 
day; 
And all their records here they store, 
And working plans, and, whatis more, 
The Master Corpie makes his home 
Way up here in the factory dome. 
Of course you know from what I’ve 
said 
I’m speaking now about your Head. 


On either side we find a queer, 

Pink, oval doorway called the EAR. 

This catches every little sound 

Which comes from anywhere around, 

And sends it down a narrow hall 

Against a membrane which they call 

The EARDRUM — just a very thin, 

Flesh-colored curtain made of skin 

That’s stretched across the passage 
there, 

Without an opening anywhere. 

If you could only get behind 

This curtain, tightly stretched, you’d 
find 

Three tiny bones, which doctors call 

The OS-SI-CLES—and back of all 

These bones and other curious things 

A harp that has ten thousand strings. 





A HARP THAT HAS TEN THOUSAND STRINGS 


Each window has a por-ti-co 

Across the top—and just below 

A little awning lined with pink, 

So fixed that every time you wink 

It washes off the window clean 

And acts as a protecting screen 

From things that otherwise might 
hurt 

Your EYES, like flying dust and dirt. 

There’s hardly room, so I won’t 
try 

To show you how a person’s EYE 

Is made—nor even tell the way 

It op-er-ates, except to say 

That in connection with the nerves 

The com-pli-ca-ted eyeball serves 

To give the Corpies, as you know, 

A sort of moving-picture show 

Of everything that’s taking place 

In front of anybody’s face. 


Now, just as through your mouth 
you take 

The food from which the Corpies 
make 

Your body, so your ears and eyes 

Are passageways to send supplies 

Of mental food of every kind 

Up to the storerooms in your mind, 

Where night and day with might and 
main 

The Corpies work to build your 
BRAIN. 


Now building brain is not at all 
Like building up a muscle wall; 


For here, where all your 
knowledge comes, 

Are countless little brain- 
cell rooms 

They fill with books and 
works of art 

And facts—but here’s the 
funny part: 

No matter how much stuff they store 

In them, there’s always room for 
more. 

We find their central office filled 

With Corpie specialists, so skilled 

They know just what to do, you 
see, 

In any grave e-mer-gen-cy. 

They take the messages which come 

Into the main receiving room 

And sort them out. If one requires 

Attention quickly special wires 

Are always ready, and a staff 

Of experts who will telegraph 

Or phone the proper 
muscle crew 

So they will know 
just what to do; 

And pull a lever to 
contract 

Your muscle so that 
you will act. 

For that’s how you 
can dodge the 
trains 

And trolley cars, and 
it explains 

The reason why, you 
understand, 

You could not lift 
your foot or 
hand, 

Nor turn your head, 
nor even move, 

Unless the Corpies all approve. 


But lots of messages each day 

Don’t need attention right away. 

For instance, things you read and 
learn 

And see and hear are, in their turn, 

Just jotted down and put away 

In books for use some other day. 

These books the Corpies write them- 
selves 

And file them 
carefully on 
shelves, 

Allcataloguedand 
numbered, so 

At any instant 
they can go 

Right to a special 
book and 
choose 

The very thought 
you want to 
use. 

They’ve pictures 
mounted ona 
screen 

Of all the things 
you’ve ever 
seen. 

They’ve records 
of the things 
you’ve said, 

Of all the books 
you’ve ever 
read 
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Or studied—such as History 

And Spelling and Geography 

And Grammar and Arithmetic; 

Some books are thin and some are 
thick; 

The size of each will clearly show 

About how much you really know 

On any subject. You can see 

How disappointing it must be 

To Corpies, when they go to look 

For something in a special book, 

To find there’s nothing there, per- 
haps, 

Except a lot of useless scraps 

Of learning; for that’s all they find 

In any little Kiddy’s mind, 

Who always spends his time at 
play 

And doesn’t study every day. 


So let’s be careful not to hurt 

Our ears, and keep them free from 
dirt; 

So everything that people say 

Will find an easy passageway 

Up to the DRUM. And train them, 
too, 

So when your teacher speaks to you 

You’ll catch each word that she may 
say, 

Because that is an easy way 

To learn; besides it isn’t nice 

For her to have to tell you twice. 


And then, if you will really try, 

You'll find that you can train your 
EYE 

To see things quickly when you look 

At pictures or your lesson book. 

For as you study, day by day, 

And even when 
you run and 
play, 

You'll find it is 
your eyes 
that you 

Must usein every- 
thing you do. 


You see that I 
could very 
well 

Keep going on 
and on and 
tell 

You more about 
your EARS 
and EYES; 

But now I’m sure 
you realize 

Just how they 
should be 
used, and see 

How much they 
mean to you 
and me. 





JOIN THE CORPIE CLUB—Write to The Master Corpie, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a two-cent stamp. 
He will send you full instructions how to become a member and to obtain a Corpie button. 
(Page 39) 
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Style Book} 
FREE COUPON} 


Philipsborn, Dept. 203 
Van Buren & Peoria Streets, Chicago 


Please send Color Style Book FREE. 
to see the changes in styles for Spring. 
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ACTUAL COLORS! 


Don’t miss this chance to see all 
the changes in styles for Spring as shown 
in actual colors, in Philipsborn’s exqui- 
site 236-page catalog—yours FREE for 
coupon above or just a post card. 
1J-1176 


Silk Poplin 4 $698 
Dress$2%8 ¢ : 2* 










Price Prepaid é ; a 
1J-1176.Astylish \S BY ~olors— 
model—awonderful ‘ Navy blue, 
A) value. Full skirt, > green, 
Gs , brown or 
lar and black. 


Sizes: 
bust, 
-44; 


36 - 41 

long; 
an deep 
\ hem. 


This ' 3 Me 
s — 
1S =! | eee 
Lovely Dress Fy | 
is just one of the 
10,000 really 
wonderful bar- 
gains in wear- 
ing apparel of 
every de- 
scription — 
for Ladies, 
Misses and 
Children 
Over a mil- 
lion women 
buy reg- 
ularly 
from 
Philips- 
born’s 
money 
saving 
cata- 
log. 
Why 
not 
you 
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Every Penny > Here 


Refunded 


on any garment that 
fails to please. Two \ 
Chicago National 
banks with 23 
milliondollars 


are a few 

Samples of 
capital vouch Philipsborn’s 
for our 


guar- Money-Saving Bargains 
Waists 49c up; Skirts 98c up; Hats 49c 

up; Silk an erge Dresses $2.98 up; 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits $4.98 up; Wash 
Dresses 98c up; Ladies’ Coats $1.98 up; 


Shoes 98c up; Muslin Underwear 17c up; 
Boys’ Clothing 49c up. 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 
PHILIPSBORN 


Outer Garment House 


Var Boren a beaks set HICAGO 
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Piano G Dieations 


Answe 


How to Play Scales 


What is the matter with my scales? I 
cannot play them without a perceptible 
jerk when I use my thumb. How can I 
overcome the unevenness? 

RALPH H.J. 


In answering this question I am in the 
position of a physician who is expected to 
prescribe a treatment for a patient whom 
he has neither examined norevenseen. I 
can therefore advise only in a very general 
way—as I have done with many questions 
to avoid the eventuality of being con- 
fronted by an exceptional case. The 
cause of the hand’s unrest in the passing 
of the thumb lies usually in transfer- 
ring the thumb too late. The thumb 
waits usually until the very moment when 
it is needed and then quickly jumps upon 
the proper key, instead of moving toward 
it as soon as the last key it touched can 
be released. This belatedness causes a 
jerky motion of the arm and imparts it 
to the hand. 

Another cause lies in a fault no less 
grave than the first. Since the hand has 
only five fingers, while the scale numbers 
many notes (according to its length), the 
player must replenish his fingers by pass- 
ing the thumb under the hand so as to 
form a junction between the notes played 
and those to be played. This passing of 
the thumb demands a change or shifting 
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of the hand toward the keys to follow, but 
the shifting of the hand must not coincide 
with the passing of the thumb, or the 
result will be a jerk. The position of the 
hand in relation to the keyboard must not 
change. It must remain the same until 
the thumb has struck its new key. Not 
until then must the shifting of the hand 
take place. In this way the jumpiness or 
jerkiness of the scale can be avoided, provided 
one can follow this precept punctiliously—which 
is not an easy matter, especially in great speed. 
Alas, why are those pesky scales so difficult—in 
fact, the most difficult thing to do on the piano! 


When a Note Tends Both Up and Down 


Why is it that B as the seventh of the key of 
C tends up and as the seventh of the chord on C 
sharp tends down? D. R.A. 

Because the major seventh has a natural 
tendency upward, while the minor seventh (be- 
longing, as it often does, to a dominant chord) 
tends downward. In C major or minor the B is 
a major seventh, while in C sharp the B is a 
minor seventh. The major seventh of C sharp 
is B sharp, not B natural. 


Triplets Make Many Time Problems 


Where should the eighth note at the end of 
this measure be played, in its relation to the 
triplet which occupies the entire third beat? 
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Imagine the D of the third triplet to be sub- 
divided into two sixteenths, and play the G of 
the upper voice as if it were the second of the 
two sixteenths; but remember that it belongs 
to the melody and must therefore have more 
tone than you give to the notes of the triplet. 


A Question of Touch 


Is the beginning of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 14, No. 2, to be 
played staccato, or is the melody legato and the 
accompaniment staccato? EUGENE. 


Both the melody and the accompaniment 
should be played mildly staccato, detached but 
not sharply pointed. Since the character of this 
movement is somewhat solemn you need only to 
think of the footsteps of a solemn procession, 
ecclesiastic or courtly or both, as in a corona- 
tion for instance. There you would hear each 
step separately, but not like jumping. Give each 
chord about a sixteenth of length. The legato 
enters at the second half of the second measure 
and ends with the opening of the next measure. 


The Proper Touch for Octaves 


When should I use the arm to play octaves, as 
I have seen some concert players do? AsI was 
watching them there did not seem to be the 
slightest motion from the wrist. Ne ong. 

Most concert players play their octaves more 
from the arm than from the wrist, but their 
wrist is nevertheless not so inactive as it seems 
to have appeared to you. They have probably 
distributed the work over the wrist, elbow and 
shoulder in such a way that each had to do only 
a part of it. Light 
octaves can come 
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Widening the Stretch of the Hand 


Is there any exercise, on the piano or 
otherwise, that would tend to stretch my 
hand so as to enable me to play octaves? 
My fingers are short and stubby. My 
teacher has not given me anything definite 
on this score. Cy Ds 


The attempts to widen the natural 
stretch of the hand by artificial means 
lead easily to disastrous results. It was 
by just such attempts that Schumann ren- 
dered his hand useless for piano playing. 
The best I can recommend is that before 
playing you soak your hands in rather hot 
water for several minutesand then—while 
still in the water—stretch the fingers of 
one hand with the other. By doing this 
daily you will gain in stretch, provided 
you refrain from forcing matters, and pro- 
vided also that you are still young and 





your hands are flexible. 


The Proper Use of Grace Notes 


In the tenth measure of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne, opus 37, should the first D of the 
group of grace notes be played with the 
octave F in the left hand, or should the 
grace notes be played first and the G of 
the melody be played with the octave? 

CANADIAN. 

This is largely a matter of taste. In our 
time the adherence to Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s cast-iron rules is no longer very 
strict. According to him the D should be- 














Two Puzzling Measures From Schumann 


Here are two measures from Schumann, opus 
21, No. 1, which puzzle me. In the first, is the 
““A”’ struck twice as the triplet or as the six- 
teenth? Thesecond, from the second measure of 
the trio, I do not understand at all. JosHua. 














The A of the melody is to be played as a six- 


teenth, as the writing states; the accompani- 
ment must be, of course, subordinated to the 
melody. The eighth 
rest indicates in both 
cases that the ac- 
companiment enters 
upon the second 
eighth. Strictly but 
rather pedantically 
speaking the meas- 
ures should have 
been written like — 
this: ee 
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How to Practice the Tremolo 


I cannot play tremolo in the left hand for any 
length of time without great fatigue. I have 
tried changing the position of the hand from 
high to low, to the sidewise motion and to the 
quiet hand. What is the correct method, and 
may the difficulty be overcome by slow prac- 
tice? ALABAMA. 

The tremolo cannot be practiced slowly nor 
with a still or quiet hand. The action must be 
distributed over the hand, wrist, underarm and, 
if necessary, elbow. The shoulder forms the 
pivot whence a vibratory motion must proceed 
and engage all the points on the road to the 
fingers. The division of labor cannot be done 
consciously, but should better proceed from 
a feeling as if the whole arm were subjected to 
an electric current while engaged in playing a 
tremolo. 


Some Incorrect Accidentals 


Here are two measures, from a little teaching 
piece, which bother me. Are the accidentals 
correct in the left-hand staff? E. R. M. 
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If you have not forgotten to state the signa- 
ture and the piece is not in E minor the acci- 
dentals must be supplemented by a sharp before 
F. In the last chord of the first measure all acci- 
dentals should be canceled. 
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gin with the third beat and the time for 
the three grace notes should be deducted 
from the following B flat. If you attrib- 
ute more value to the melodic significance 
of this B flat—as I should do—then the 
grace notes must be played before the 
third beat. Inany event do not play these grace 
notes any quicker than a singer would sing 
them. Too much rapidity would disfigure the 
lovely melody. 


The Correct Arm-and-Wrist Position 


Years ago when I studied piano I was taught 
to keep the arm and wrist as quiet as possible, 
using only the fingers for tone production. Now 
I am studying again and am told to relax, so 
that the whole arm hangs on the fingers which 
are playing. Which is right? CuRISTINE. 

A combination of both precepts is right, for 
the one does not preclude the other. The arm 
should be kept quiet but limber and its weight 
should rest upon the fingers. 


What Technic Really Means 


What are the different technics, and which 
one is most generally used? What is the differ- 
ence between them? A. B. 

Technic is a generic term, comprising scales, 
arpeggios, chords, double notes, octaves, legato, 
and the various staccato touches as well 4s the 
dynamic shadings. They are all necessary to 
make up a complete technic. 


Playing Two Against Three 


In this measure from Schumann’s “‘ Fantasie, 
opus 111, No. 2,” where should the sixteenth 


notes at the close of the measure be played? 
JESSIE. 








An exact division of three into four would 
lead us into higher mathematics. Such was not 
Schumann’s intention. Musical notation can 
in complex cases only approximate exactness. 
Play the upper C after the lower, but so near 
to it as to make it sound like a slightly broken 
octave, and let the left hand go with this upper 
C. Your selection shows excellent musical taste. 


Height of the Piano Stool Important 


Is my seat at the piano to be at the same 

height when I practice as when I play for people? 
Mamie. 

Yes! The height and the distance (from the 
keyboard) of your chair—which should never 
have arms—you should decide for yourself 
once for all time; for only then can you acquire 
a normal hand position, which in its turn is a 
very necessary condition for the development of 
your technic. Also see to it that both feet are in 
touch with their respective pedals, so as to be 
in place when their action is required. If they 
stray away and you must grope for the pedals 
when you need them 
it will lead toabreak 





only from the wrist, 
while heavier ones 
put the elbow and 
shoulder into action. 
To make this distri- 
bution consciously 
is hardly possible. 
A striving for the 
utmost economy of 
force and hence the 
least possible fatigue 
will produce this 
“division of labor” 
unconsciously. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered by 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Jos2f Hofmann in care of THe LAp1Es’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


in your concentra- 
tion, and this will 
cause you to play 
less well than you 
really can. To let 
the feet stray from 
the pedals easily af- 
fects your entire po- 
sition. It is a bad 
habit. Alas, that 
bad habits are so 
much more easily 
acquired than are 


him, dealing with piano 








good habits! 
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ew Puzzles 


By Sam Loyd-—Fifty Dollars in Prizes 















































What State Capitals are These? 


Wyoming, and Bismarck, North Dakota. 


r \HE first picture represents Cheyenne, 
Each of the five other pictures represents 


.the names of fwo state capitals. 


For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and sug- 
gestion will be givena second prize of $10. For 
the next best set of answers and suggestion will 
be given a third prize of $5. For the twenty 
next best sets of correct answers and suggestions 
will be given twenty one-dollar prizes. 

The competition closes on February 19, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 


The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the May Home JouRNAL. 
Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 
Sam Loyp, PuzzLE EpIToR 
THE LaApIEs’ Home JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


November Prize Winners 


First Prize— Mrs. C. T. Upham, Ohio 

SECOND PrizE—J.S. Mitchell, Minnesota 

THIRD PrRizE—Georgia H. Putnam, Illinois 
OtuerR Prizes—Mrs. A. D. Cull, District of Colum- 


bia; Mrs. C.E. Nightingale, Vermont; Mrs. W.A. Early, 
Illinois; Mary QO, Stuart, Iowa; Mrs. R. W. Sellars, 





Michigan; Mrs. John C. Hopkins, Delaware; A. G. 
Rooke, Canada; H. J. Tay.or, Wisconsin; Elinor B. 
Mathewson, Connecticut; Harriett E. Blood, New 
Hampshire; Laura A. Cameron, Ohio; Mrs. Lewis H. 
Delany, Mississippi; John A. Gillespie, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Frank G. Baker, Missouri; B.S. Gilbert, Oklahoma; 
Marian Wickham, Illinois; Jean Root, Canada; Mrs. 
Mabel Osborn, New Jersey; Abbie A. Ford, New York; 
Mrs. H. A. Broun, Louisiana. 


Answers to the November Puzzles 


1—Ice Cream, Lapy FINGERS 
2—DrRESSING, GRAVY 
3—CELERY, EGGPLANT 
4—BvuTTER, SALT 
5—TuRKEY, PHEASANT 
6—CANDIES, CANNED PEAS 
7—Raisins, DATES 
8—PLtums, LEMON ICE 


Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


By Helene 


and Willie thought when the snow man 

jumped up and began to chase them? If 
we had room we would tell the story here, but 
if you cannot read it all from the pictures, and 
will send a stamped, addressed envelope, we will 
be glad to tell it to youand to send cut-outs too. 
The special cut-out for this month is “Simmie 
Harris, his Indian suit, wigwam and canoe,” and 
I am sure you will have lots of fun with these. 
They are all ready for cutting out, coloring and 
(a very little) pasting; or, if you prefer, you may 
havea true story, or one about “‘ Pinknose’s First 
Valentine,” instead of this one about Flossie. 

If you are not already a club member be sure 
to ask fora pin and certificate, which are free to 
everyone. Two grown-up men who joined the 
club last summer each sent us a dollar toward 
braces for a little cripple, and one of them sent 


( wan you imagine what Tommy and John 


lovely dolls for some little girls whose father was 
out of work and could not buy them Christmas 
zifts. 

. Wouldn’t you like to do special Valentine club 
work? There are many kinds of Valentines 
besides the “‘boughten”’ ones, and Valentines 
which would be quiteas welcome. Did you ever 
think what a lovely Valentine you could give 
your school-teachers by being orderly in school 
and really knowing your lessons? There is not 
one teacher who wouldn’t be happy to have that 
sort of Valentine every day in the year. 

At home, too, there are ever so many Valentine 
surprises you can make for mother and father 
and all the others. 

What will you do? I hope you will tell us all 
about it. If several of youin a town orin a fam- 
ily join, you can have more fun and make more 
happiness, too, by forming a chapter of the club. 


and Vera Nyce 


Most chapters of children have Play Mistresses 
at their heads now. The Play Mistress of the 
Flossie Fisher Chapter in the Dutch West Indies 
is the daughter of the governor of the islands. 

Boys and girls in their teens and small children 
all are welcomed in our contests and all receive 
fair consideration. The stories must be original, 
but may be written on any subject. First prize 
for the best story on any subject, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 
dollars; each of the forty fourth best, a pretty 
pin or other piece of Flossie Fisher jewelry. 

Be sure to send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope, and send not later than February 15, to 


HELENE AND VERA NYCE 
In Care OF THE LaptEs’ HomME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Pretty? Yes— 


and her figure is quite as 
She has style, 


grace, poise —the true es- 


attractive. 


sentials of feminine beauty 
—and the corset that 
healthfully shapes this 
pleasing figure is a 


fcrrers lust roof 





You should see the 
Warner Styles— feel how 


new 


soft they are—the pliancy of 
the boning. We know you 
will like them. 


For instance read what a mer- 
chant says: 


“*T cannot say too much in 
Savor of Warner’s Corsets. 
My customers will have 
nothing else. They pratse 
the fit, beauty and wearing 
qualities of every purchase.” 


Sold Everywhere 
$1 to $5 


A Warner’s Brassiére com- 
pletes the fitting of the corset; 
it controls the bust, taking the 
place of the corset cover, and 
is pretty enough for a back- 
ground to a chiffon waist. 


50 cents up 


Ask for Warner’s 


you ask for Warner’s Corsets. 


Brassiéres as 














Every Pair Guaranteed 
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Physical 
Victory! 


DO YOU Realise 
What This 
Means 

To You? 


It 

means 

that 

every 

organ of 
your body is 


Strong—Vigorous 


Free from Chronic Ailments 
Your Skin is Clear. 
Your Eyes are Bright. 
You are Vibrant with Anima- 


Hon. Perfect Health 
is Your Birthright. 
A Beautiful Figure 
is Educative and Refining. 


Your figure, face and grace of movement 
should be the most artistic influence in your 
home. Your body should be so healthy and so 
perfect in its action that you are practically 
unconscious of it. Your brain should be clear 
and alert; you should bubble over with 
vitality and good spirits. 

There is a way to such perfect health and 
figure. Why not find it for yourself? I will 
help you. If my work is not suited to you, I 
will direct you to the help you need. 

I have helped 75,000 of the most refined, 
intellectual women of America to regain health 
and good figures. I have taught them how to 
keep well. Why not you? You are busy ?— 
All the more reason for maintaining your 
health and figure. Can you not devote just a 
few minutes each day in the privacy of your 
room to scientific, practical principles of 
health arranged to fit your individual case 
and needs? 

I have 

Reduced the Weight of over 35,000 women, 
ana 
I have 

Increased the Weight of even more. In 
my work for reduction or for building flesh, 
every vital organ is strengthened; the result 
is unbounded life and energy. 

What I have done speaks for what I can do 
and am doing daily. I cannot tell you what a 
satisfaction this work is to me. The most pro- 
gressive physicians are my friends.—Their 
wives and daughters are my pupils.—The 


medical magazines advertise my work. 
My simple, practical, individual methods 
will delight you at the very start. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


: of bodi 
> relieved. 
r figures and better health, 


expend in bearing 


resist 


u 


You Can 


Set your Health Goal High. Make Your Figure One That 
Improves The Beauty Of Any Gown You Wear. 
Write me about yourself. Your letter will be personal to 
me and my reply will be just as sincere to you. Iam at my 
desk from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. Some one in your town 
probably knows me. Fully on iird of my pupils are 
directed to me by those who! 1 benefited, 
you would ask your owr 
With my letter I will se klet showing you 
10w to stand and walk correctly ng other health 
nation of vital int ‘ 


so I wish 


} 























Susanna Cocroft 
Expressing Poise—Balance—Ease 
Sit down and write me, NOW. Don’t wait. You may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I shall 
be glad to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s new 
book, “‘ Beauty a Duty,”’ and G. P. Putnam’s Sons her books, 
“*Foods,"’**The Woman Worth While "and “* Physical Efficiency.”’ 
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s Social 





EBRUARY isso rich 
in its opportunities 


for social entertain- 
ment that it would seem 
a misfortune were the 
month to go by without 
taking advantage of these 
special days that come to 
us only once a year. 
Sometimes, however, it 
would seem as though the 
entertainment on these 
occasions gets a bit hack- 
neyed, and one is almost 
led to believe that we con- 
nect George Washington 
only with the cutting 
down of a cherry tree and 
Abraham Lincoln with 
the splitting of rails. So 
the outlines for social 
evenings given below, I 
am sure, you will find a 
bit out of the ordinary, and you can modify or 
elaborate them to meet your local need. 





Progressive Birthday Dinner 


UT of the ordinary and most thoroughly 
enjoyable is a progressive dinner to honor 
Charles Dickens (whose books we all enjoy), the 
martyred Lincoln, Saint Valentine (that noble 
priest of ancient Rome), the splendid George 
Washington and our well-beloved Longfellow. 
Five matrons may be chosen to preside at the 
tables. 

At the Dickens course the table is decorated 
with trailing vines of ivy, because Dickens said: 
‘*4 dainty plant is the ivy green.’’ The place- 
cards are small pictures of Dickens bearing the 
quotation: 


Solitary as an oyster (‘‘CHRISTMAS CAROL”’). 


Crackers, raw oysters and tomato sauce are 
served by aids dressed as Dickens characters. 

At the Lincoln table meat loaf and brown 
gravy, potatoes, creamed peas and hot rolls are 
found, for the “‘ Rail Splitter’”’ must surely need 
hearty food. Small girls in red, white and blue 
costumes serve these good things. The center- 
piece is a log cabin surrounded by a rail fence. 
Lincoln pennies hang above on red, white and 
blue ribbons. 

Cupid and Psyche serve love-apple (tomato) 
salad and heart-shaped sandwiches in honor of 
Saint Valentine. A heart-shaped form made of 
tin and closely filled with red carnations centers 
the table, and valentines are given as favors. 

\ miniature tree and hatchet are in the center 
of the next table, where ‘‘ George and Martha”’ 
serve ice cream and cherry cake. The dishes are 
blue and the table is lighted by red candles. 

**Flowers so blue and golden” decorate the 
Longfellow table. For a small company the 
huge bouquet in the center may be a Jack 
Horner, blue and yellow ribbons radiating to 
each plate. When these are pulled the bouquet 
separates into small bouquets, and on the card 
attached to each ribbon are the first two lines 
of some one of Longfellow’s popular poems, and 
each guest is to add two lines; for example: 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands an old-fashioned country seat. 
Therein they live the simple life, 

And know not of ‘‘high cost of meat.”’ 

Coffee, wafers and candy are served at this 
table by Priscilla, the Village Blacksmith and 
Hiawatha, who ‘“‘had moccasins enchanted, 
magic moccasins of deerskin.” 


An Evening in Politics 


6 His invitation for ‘‘An Evening in Politics” 
should be printed and would read as follows: 


Little Jack Horner, 
Sat in a corner, 

Eating Political Pie. 
He stuck in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 

And said: ‘‘What a great boy am I!” 
Poor little Mary, 
Not really contrary, 

Sat on a stool and looked glum; 
Why should Jack Horner 
On pies have a corner, 

When poor little Mary had none? 
So come here at eight, 
Prepared to relate, 

A “story”’ of ‘‘women and rights.” 
And we'll all be jolly, 
With just bits of folly 

Till it’s time to put out the lights. 


The program is as follows: 

1—Tue Best Ace: A game of ten questions. 

2—VoTES FOR WomEN: In this game it is de- 
cided which of the parties represented by the 
elephant, the donkey and the moose gets the 
most votes. 

3— MINOR 
MOVEMENT: 
missed. 

4—Common Growunpb: This is the refresh- 
ment number, and the menu is: 


THE FEMINIST 
grandmothers 


REASONS 


The 


FOR 
things our 


Suffrage Sandwiches 
(Made from ‘‘Golden Loaf”’’ Bread) 

Anti Salad 

(A pink-rose salad) 
Suffragettes 

(Spice cakes covered with yellow frosting) 

Our Color 
(Orangeade) 

Political Pie Patties 

(Tiny lemon pies) 

‘They say that a political pie always has a lemon 
in it!”’ 


5—PotitTIcat Pir: A pie is made of many in- 
gredients, so each will contribute a story before 
the pie is opened and the plums secured. 

6—‘‘Ptums”: This is a fishpond, and all 
favors are ‘‘plums.’’ The men fish with their 
fingers and get packages of stuffed dates tied 
with red. Each package has a slip on it, sup- 
posed to denote the special political ‘‘ plum” 
that it is; for instance, “‘easy job,” ‘‘fat sal- 
ary,” ‘‘rake-off,”’ ‘“‘rebates,” ‘‘big office—little 
work,” “easy time.”” The woman must fish 
with the hook of ‘‘ Indirect Influence,” such as 
‘**personal charm,”’ “‘soap-box oratory,’’ “good 
dinner,”’ ‘‘ weeping,” ‘“‘scolding,” “‘argument.”’ 
The labels on the packages the women draw are 
inscribed: ‘‘ Nothing.” 

7—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: A game in 
which questions of the day are to be answered 
in a humorous way. 


For a Washington Social 


& THE host brings in a small evergreen tree 
decorated with English walnuts he may 
remark facetiously that so many cherry trees 
have been chopped down he is obliged to substi- 
tute a walnut tree. 

The kernels have been removed and in their 
place are small trinkets and little rimes with 
numbers attached. A ribbon is passed through 
and the walnut shell carefully glued together 
again. The walnuts for the young men are tied 
to the tree with green ribbon, and those for the 
young women are tied with red ribbon. Each 
guest takes one of the walnuts from the tree and 
opens it. Then the hostess calls out: ‘‘ Number 
One,” at which the young man and woman pos 
sessing that number step forward. The young 
man repeats his rime first and his partner replies. 

The first shell contains a bone ring such as is 
used in fancywork. 

(1) The first and quite fearless, I stand alone; 
My shell contains a ring of bone. 
I have one here also, I show it with pride; 
It gives me the pleasure to stand by your side. 
Alas, alack! a fortune black; 
I nothing find but a cruel tack. 


I'll share your fate, for I have one too, 
We'll cheerily smile and make no ado. 


This way of finding partners may be used for 
any number of guests. I should be glad to send 
eight additional rimes to anyone desiring them. 

Partners so secured now join in any of the 
old-fashioned games, like guessing the states 
and capitals, playing stagecoach, and so on. 

The Game of “Celebration Days” is arranged 
by pasting on twelve cards symbolic pictures 
which represent the féte days of the year. Num- 
ber these consecutively and pass in order to 
each guest, who has half a minute in which 
to think what day the picture represents. He 
writes the name of the day on a paper which is 
numbered according to the manner in which the 
cards are passed. No one is allowed to speak 
during the process. The days are represented 
as follows: 

i1—New Year’s Day (New Year and Father 
Time). 

2—St. Valentine’s Day (a heart). 

3—Lincoln's Birthday (a Lincoln penny). 

4—George Washington's Birthday (a bunch of 
cherries). 

5—St. Patrick’s Day (a four-leaf clover). 

6—April Fool’s Day (a little clown). 

7—Easter (a little yellow chick, or a rabbit). 

8—Decoration Day (a basket of flowers). 

9—Fourth of July (Firecrackers). 
10—Halloween (a witch). 

11—Thanksgiving Day (a pumpkin). 

12—Christmas Eve (an empty stocking). 

13—Christmas Day (a filled stocking). 


A Progressive American Dinner 


Ho epochs of American history may be 
effectively represented in the courses of a 
‘*Progressive Dinner,’’ each table being deco- 
rated to suggest the course served. 

First, the ‘Indian Table”: Here may be 
served a corn soup or corn chowder. For the 
table decorations use as a centerpiece an Indian 
tepee made of brown paper resting on crépe- 
paper grass, with two dolls dressed as Indians 
sitting in front. Small canoes made of card- 
board covered with bark paper will hold the 
crackers. A paper napkin decorated with 
leaves may be given at this table. 

Second, “‘In the Old Colony Days”: A fish 
course would be appropriate. For the center of 
this table a ship lettered ‘“‘ Mayflower” may be 
used on a miniature sea of pale-green crépe paper. 


At this table menu cards 
for the whole supper may 
be given. 

Third: ‘In Washing- 
ton’s Time”: Here are 
served chicken pie and 
hot biscuit. Patriotic 
decorations. 

Fourth: ‘Plantation 
Table”: A table center- 
piece arranged as a plan- 
tation scene, with a 
cotton-picker’s cabin in 
the center. A toy cart 
filled with tiny bales of 
cotton drawn by a mule 
will help to carry out the 
effect. Ice cream may be 
served with Lady Balti- 
more cake. 

Fifth: ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century”: The keynote 
of this table should be 
novelty. Coffee should be served at this table, 
and crackers and fruit. If possible the acces- 
sories should be electrical. 


Some Novel-Teas 


Pok a tea of this kind the invitation should 
read: ‘‘ Polly put the kettle on and let’s drink 
tea with the A, B, C (Adult Bible Class).” 

A tiny teapot cut from matstock may be tied 
by the handle with a bit of ribbon to this invi- 
tation. 

The games for this occasion may be: 

A “T” Quiz: A contest with questions 
whose answers end in ‘*T.” 

Personal ‘‘T’s”: What is the thrifty man’s 
tea? the workingman’s tea? and so on. 

Tea-Party Telegrams: A variation of the 
well-known game. 

“T” Alliteration: Making the longest sen- 
tence composed of words beginning with “‘T.” 

A “T” Story: Someone reads a story in 
which nouns ending in ‘‘T’”’ fill the blank spaces. 

Teakettle: The old humorous game which 
everyone likes. 


A Valentine Social 


HE guests are invited to bring original val- 

entines, correctly signed and addressed to 
“*My True Love,” “‘The Sweetest Ever,” or to 
any other indefinite person. 

The hostess decorates the masculine guests as 
they arrive with large paper hearts tied to sleeve 
buttons by fancy ribbon. ‘‘ For you know,” she 
explains, ‘“‘a man always wears hjs heart on his 
sleeve.” When everyone is settled Uncle Sam, 
in traditional garb, moves around collecting the 
valentine mail. 

“‘Last call for the 8.03 mail!” cheerily an- 
nounces Uncle Sam, and there is a general 
response. When the last comer has deposited his 
or her valentine Uncle Sam proceeds to open his 
mail box. 

The first valentine he examines critically— 
drops it and looks at others—shakes his head 
and announces that the senders have neglected 
to put on sufficient postage, so the entire mail 
will be auctioned at once under the ‘Dead 
Letter” rules. Bids are to be lines of valentine 
verses containing the names of the senders and 
to be composed and recited within one minute 
after sale. 

The bidding on the valentines grows brisk and 
the impromptu verse given as purchase money 
is absurdly funny. The jolly auctioneer’s de- 
scription of the goods for sale adds a great deal 
to the general hilarity. 

The hostess now brings in two little baskets 
full of candy hearts—the contents of each 
basket being connected with the other by a per- 
fect cable of tangled baby ribbons. The girls 
each select a heart from one basket and the gen- 
tlemen from the other. Lined up on opposite 
sides of the room the two groups are connected 
by the tangled ribbons. At a signal from the 
hostess they begin to unwind, only to become 
more enmeshed and confused. A fresh start is 
made, the bantering becomes spicy as every- 
body gets in somebody’s way, but at last the 
heart of the girl and the heart of the man are 
freed from the others and united. 

Partners thus secured go in search of refresh- 
ment in the dining room. There they find 
cakes—white-iced—in the shape of hearts 
pierced in pairs by Cupid’s arrows. Of course 
the ice cream is molded in the shape of hearts. 


Weppinc-Rinc Tittinc. This is a difficult 
fortune game and may be used to follow the 
auction. Attach a plain band ring to a string 
and suspend it at a height of six feet from the 
floor. Every girl in turn is asked to stand ata 
given place in the room, about ten feet from 
the suspended ring, and to point a pencil which 
has been given to her at the center of the ring. 
She is then to walk rapidly toward the ring in 
an effort to put the pencil through it, all the 
time rigidly holding the position she assumed 
when she took her aim. Out of a party of from 
twenty to thirty girls usually only one or two 
will succeed in doing the stunt. 


VALENTINE MAKING. This is great fun for 
all. Use correspondence cards, red heart-shaped 
gummed seals, black ink and pens. Stick one 
of the hearts oneachof the correspondence cards. 
Distribute one to each guest and then ask each 
one to transform the heart into a person, an 
animal, or an article by adding pen-and-ink 
lines. A descriptive verse must then be added. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will gladly furnish the additional rimes and full information regarding all games and features mentioned in these 
social evenings, upon request accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





























The Drapery Pattern Used in the Living Room 
and Dining Room of the Apartment 


N THE right is seen the dining room of a 

small, well-furnished city apartment. A 
hideously out-of-proportion glass dome over 
the table was eliminated, and in its place was 
substituted a light, simple fixture. By match- 
ing the lower two-thirds of the wall—below 
the plate rail—to the woodwork, and the 
upper one-third to the living-room walls, by 
using duplicates of the living-room rug, cur- 
tains and draperies, these two rooms are 
brought into a unity that is really charming. 

















An Intimate View of the China, the Silver and the 
Goblet on the Russian-Crash Table Runner 


- THE close relationship of four rooms, 
such as make up the modern city or subur- 
ban apartment, great care should be used in 
selecting the china, the glassware and thesilver 
to harmonize with the other fittings. Here 
the silver and the goblet correspond with the 
gentle, efficient lines of the furniture, and the 
pattern of the china carries the decorative 
note of the draperies, while the Russian-crash 
table runner symbolizes the simple, informal 
dignity of the whole scheme. 











All the Furniture and the Furnishings Were Chosen to Give a Sense of Spaciousness 
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ILKEN hangings, of a golden-yellow and an amber- 

brown color upon a lattice pattern of gray and 
cream, are draped over the sill-length curtains of ivory- 
toned marquisette; with plain sand-colored walls; with 
carpet of dull plum upon the black-brown floor; with 
furniture of darkened oak and white enamel; with few 
and simple ornaments, this tiny living room makes an 
unusual and complementary background for the informal 


life of the small apartment. 


OULD you believe it—the four-room 

apartment shown on this page was 
furnished for less than five hundred dol- 
lars? The really most successful room is 
perhaps the bedroom seen at the right. 
Cheerless, indeed, are the meager rays of 
morning sunshine that reach down the 
light shaft to this bedroom, yet its bright 
decorations make it the happiest room of 
the group. The walnut furniture is in 
pleasant contrast with the ivory-enamel 
woodwork, the winding-flower-patterned 
wall paper, the old-rose-and-black carpet 
and the golden-yellow hangings over lacy 
curtains. The small lamp is deep yellow 
decorated with black flying swallows. 


HE real reason that there are so few 

well-decorated small apartments is that 
most of us who_live in them were reared 
in houses. Times changed, and when we 
grew up we found it convenient to live in 
apartments. They had to be decorated 
and furnished, and so, with too little con- 
sideration of the actual problem before us 
but with very decided recollections of our 
favorite rooms in the old home, we passed 
a hurried inspection of the necessary foot- 
age for the rugs, the number of windows 
and doors to be curtained and hung, and 
proceeded to the shops. 

Then when everything was assembled 
we looked about and wondered what was 
wrong. The figure of the rug seemed gro- 
tesquely out of scale, the furniture which 
had been so comfortably correct in the 
old home looked cumbersome, and the 
heavily patterned curtains were not right. 
We had tried to arrange the four or five 
small rooms on the scale and plan of the 
spacious rooms of a house, and the care- 
fully chosen furnishings and the attractive 


ERE the first consideration is absolute utility; the 
second, absolute beauty. The lamp is efficient, 
the chairs are comfortable, the bookcase and the writ- 
ing desk are adequate, and everything is so arranged 
as to make housekeeping an easy matter, ‘Then, for 
grace and color, come the dainty Japanese prints of 
exquisite line, quaint subject and soft tone; and 
finally, as a living touch, the single amber-toned vase 
is filled with one radiant American Beauty rose. 


little apartment were at variance, and each 
destroyed the charm of the other. 

In a house, light, well-proportioned fur- 
niture and a unity of decoration through 
all the rooms are, of course, much to be 
desired, but in the intimate relationship 

ERE is a near view of some of the furniture used in the apartment. Every piece of the rooms of an apartment they are an 
should be selected, first, for the exact spot in which it is to stand; second, for its absolute necessity. 
proportions in relation to the size of the room; third, for its efficiency and comfort; and 
fourth, for its delicacy of line and simple truth of ornament. And not one of these little FEW years ago it was almost impos- 
rules should be slighted. Such careful selection, however, often means a long search. sible to find simple, graceful furni- 
ture, small-patterned fabrics or carpets and 











rugs that gave a sense of space to the short, 
narrow floors, at a price within reach of 
the modest purse; but manufacturers have 
awakened to their great opportunity, and 
today there are numberless things built 
and printed and woven for the little home. 

Conditions of living are different from 
what they were ten or fifteen years ago; 
a new spirit in art and a better understand- 
ing of beauty are becoming felt on every 
side. We are all taking more and more 
interest in the finer things of life. Would 
you help to make this veal appreciation 
permanent? Never miss an opportunity 
to see beautiful things, and you will be 
surprised how quickly you will be rewarded 
by the reflection of your growing appre- 
ciation in the increasing charm of your 
own attractive home. 








NOTE —We shall be very glad indeed to send any of 
our readers who are interested an itemized statement 
of the cost of the furniture and furnishings, if the 
request is accompanied by an addressed, stamped 
envelope. We shall also be glad to tell you where any 
of the articles may be purchased. If you are plan- 
ning to furnish a home you will be interested in our 
pamphlet, ‘“The Stranger,” which you may have for a 
two-cent stamp. The author has told in the form of a 
little miracle play the false attitude of the modern day 
toward art as applied to our everyday lives. Address 











your letters to the Interior Decoration Department of 
Tue Lapies’ HomME Journal. 
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HILE this child’s 

room is shown refur- 
nished throughout, any of 
the separate ideas pre- 
sented, such as the dainty 
pieces of furniture or 
merely the refinishing of 
the walls, could be dupli- 
cated independently and 
would delight a child for 
his room. 

It is essential that a 
child’s bedrcom should be 
kept as sanitary as possi- 
ble, as the average child 
makes a playroom of his 
bedroom. Itiswise, there- 
fore, to arrange that cur- 














tains, walls, floors and even 
rugs can be easily washed 
and kept clean. 

The walls in this room 
are covered up to the wood 
molding in a new material 


is made especially 


scrubbed with soap 

water without injury 
he surface or the 

color. It will last for years. 


Many Interesting 


A Dainty Bed With a Checked-Gingham Cover 














SPECIALLY attractive is the bureau shown on the 
right. It is nineteen inches in depth and forty 
inches in breadth. The mirror is a beveled plate twenty- 
two by twenty-eight inches. The bureau costs seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents with a plain enamel finish. 
The chiffonier measures eighteen inches in depth and 
thirty inches in breadth, and is a convenient height for 
a child. This chiffonier costs ten dollars and fifty cents. 
A quaint bed, especially designed for a child’s room, 
is shown on the left. Any child would be delighted with 
it. Itmeasures three feet in width and takes the ordinary 
spring and mattress. It costs eleven dollars. The 
armchair in the center illustration costs two dollars and 
fifty cents in the natural wood. It is painted yellow 
and stenciled. 

This furniture cannot be bought already stenciled, 
but it is an easy matter to add the decorations. To sten- 
cil on wood is just as simple as to stencil on linen or 
any other woven fabric, the only difference being that 
oil colors are used instead of liquid stains. The flowers 
are blue, the leaves and stems olive green, and the flower- 
pots orange. Tracings from which the stencil plates 
may be made can be had for five cents. 























HE pictures of 

the little children, 

h are shown in 
the square frames in 
the center illustration, 
are also cut-outs, sim- 
ilar in idea to the an- 
imal cut-outs. They 
come in sheets with 
four child groups on 
each sheet, and when 
cut out and mounted 
will make very at- 
tractive pictures for 
achild’s room. They 
cost fifty cents a sheet. 
The illustrations at 
each side of the title 
at the top of the page 
show two of these 
child groups. 











SOFT yellow which 
will reflect the sun- 
light was chosen for the 
walls in this room. The 
wall space above the wood 
molding which forms the 
background for the animal 
cut-outs is papered in a 
plain light paper costing 
thirty cents a roll. The 
hangings, box covers and 
bedspread are of blue- 
and-white-checked ging- 
ham at fifteen cents a yard. 
If the largest-check pat- 
tern is used it will adda 
decidedly quaint effect to 
the room. Small rag rugs 
are used in a mottled green 
and lavender combination, 
which can be bought in 
sizestwenty-four by thirty- 
six inches for one dollar 
and fifty cents each. The 
sash curtains are of plain 
white dotted Swiss at 
twenty cents a yard. 
The animal cut-outs 
which”are shown in the 
panels at the top and the 
bottom of the page come 
insheets withabout twenty 
different animals on each 
sheet. They are printed in 
a variety of poster colors 
which harmonize with any 
color scheme, and _ cost 
fifty cents a’sheet. 


the Child 


HE white bands 

which divide the 
frieze and form the 
frames for the child 
groups are plain wood 
strippings painted 
white, which can be 
put up by the paper 
hanger. The child 
pictures in the squares 
are pasted righton the 
wall, in just the same 
way as the animal 
pictures, and will not 
need any glass; in fact 
they act as part of 
the wall decoration 
instead of framed pic- 
tures. In this way 
they will always 
remain in place. 


NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about this page, or to tell you where the furniture or any of the articles shown may be purchased, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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Designed by Cora E. Scott-Waring 
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NEW design that could be 

used for either luncheon 

or dinner service is illustrated 

in this butterfly set. Merely 

a change in china and silver 

would be needed to make the 
distinction. 
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IVE simple 

designs for 
towels or pillow- 
cases, as one’s 
need requires. 





ie THE shops the dec- 
orative linens, of which 
this handsome lingerie pil- 
low is an excellent design, 
are trimmed more or less 
elaborately with Cluny 
lace, in edgings varying in 
width from one to three 
inches, according to the 
size of the article, and 
with medallions of ex- 
quisite patterns inlaid in 
harmonious lines with the 
embroidery. These are 
used most effectively in 
place of cutwork, which, 
while very rich and hand- 
some in effect, naturally 
requires a lot of time to 
do. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the range of 
prices for this kind of lace 
brings it within the reach 
of the average housewife, 
and bureau scarfs, chair- 
back panels and even sash 
curtains may be trimmed 
withit. Very nice edgings 
costing from twenty-five 
to fifty cents a yard and 
medallions from twenty- 
five cents each upward 
may be obtained from 
linen and lace shops. 
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‘i delightfully intimate 
cup of tea between a host- 
ess and one or two guests may 
be served from a tray, and 
this oval cover, with napkins 
to match, is one of the new 
designs for the purpose. 





YF Bom seats patterns 
forthenumbered designs 
illustrated on this page can 
be supplied as follows: No. 
14749, including three de- 
signs for towel ends or for 
pillow slips, fifteen cents. 
No. 14750, lingerie pillow 
design, fifteen cents. No. 
14751, including the scal- 
loping for the table runner 
and six napkins 1134 
inches square, fifteen cents. 
No. 14752, including the 
embroidery and cutwork 
designs on the table run- 
ner and napkins, butterfly 
design, fifteen cents. No. 
14753, basket design em- 
broidery and scalloping on 
tray cloth and six napkins 
1014 inches square, fifteen 
cents. These patterns may 
be purchased from your 
nearest dealer in the 
Home Embroidery Pat- 
terns, or they may be or- 
dered by mail, inclosing 
the necessary amount in 
stamps, check or money 
order direct to the Home 
Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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NOTE-—Special orders for the designs that are not numbered will be filled at different prices, which cannot all be given in this limited space. Kindly 
address your inquiry and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 











Well, no wonder!— 
you're in the Ralston 
| oh icsu-bete a Catala Dlave & 
opment Contest and 
have been eating 


alston 


WHEAT FOOD 


makes children sturdy 


Just the kind of food your 
feCovercoyemmuvelel(emmuceeyententaire ee 
a wholesome wheat food that 
contains the very elements 
that build up strong consti- 
fatieleyechm Otte ltuele) axe mre Toby 
ways, making tempting dishes 
for breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Children never tire of 
it. Very economical. One cup 
makes avbreakfast for six. Get 
a 10¢ or 15¢ Checkerboard 
package from your grocer 


today. 


If he doesn’t sell Ralston Wheat 
Food send us his name and 60c 
for four 10c packages of Ralston, 
a package of Purina Bran and a 
(@lilce couneriatmve Nee mel) aoe 


“press prepaid. Offer limited to 


‘U.§. East of Rockies. 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
Purina Sterilized Bran 
would help develop the children; 
keeps them well. Try these too. 

talston Purina Co. 
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All the music of and most of the ne 

all the world— fun of it, too. } ter 

Potat 

HE polished surface of Columbia Records is truly the mirror of music. — | aU 

Faithfully reflected and reproduced, it gives back a picture of an artist’s |. me 

rendition as true as life itself. ad | 

Just as a still pool in the forest mirrors all the colors of Nature, sparkles § | | is 

in the sunshine, and darkens with the passing shadow of a cloud, so_ | J Sa 
Columbia Records reflect the color, vivacity, light and shade—every fleet- 

ing mood or emotion that sets each performance and rendering of a theme as. 

apart from all others, past or to come. ie 

Columbia Records, played on azy instrument, will be a genuine revelation a 

to those who have not kept pace with recent developments; but playing _ 

Columbia Records on the Columbia Grafonola is the one way to bring out Gu 

fully their tonal a ah 


Columbi 0 Re rds go on sale on the sont: very month. Ask the dealer to place your name on his — = st for the 
Coli Monthly Supplement. Beautiful new booklet ‘‘The Columbia Graf sacha’ Seen on request. Or e direct t 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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Grafonola fi fi Double-Disc Records 
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THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING 


A Section Reflecting the New Labor and Money Saving Methods in the Home 


Edited by Anna Merritt East 








Boiled Cabbage 
With Lemon Sauce 











good results. They are planned for a family of four. 





he Mrs. A 


ERE are twenty-eight recipes of the four commonest vegetables which are obtainable the year round in all 
parts of this country. The recipes are such that the most inexperienced cook can follow them and have 
Because we are cooking these vegetables in February, 


ie 


ina It 





3. SCOtt 


when they are no longer fresh, we must cook them longer than if they were fresh from the garden. Vegetables 


should be put on in boiling water and boiled briskly until they can be easily pierced with a fork. 


water, then sprinkle with salt. Your vegetables will never be soggy when cooked in this way. 





Drain the 





Boiled Potatoes 
With Onion Dressing 








CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 











Surprise Potatoes 


4 Cupfuls of Mashed Potatoes 

1, Cupful of Cold Meat 

» Teaspoonful of Salt 

1, Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
A Dash of Paprika 

i Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Parsley 

1 mae 
Bread Crumbs 


ADD the salt, pepper, onion juice 
f\ and half the parsley to the 
mashed potatoes; mix well and, if 
too dry, add a little cold milk. To 
the choppe d meat add the rest of 
the parsley, a little salt and pepper, 
and mix weil. 

Flatten out a spoonful of the pota- 
toes and lay a teaspoonful of the 
meat in the center. Fold the pota- 
toes around the meat, then form into 
a roll about two inches and a half 
long, being sure that the meat is 


POTATOES 


completely covered. Roll in bread 
crumbs, then in egg beaten with one 
tablespoonful of cold milk, then in 
bread crumbs. Fry in dee p hot fat. 


Baked Potato Puffs 


4 Cupfuls of — Potatoes 
14 Cupful of N 
2 Table oueaiene of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Chopped 
Parsley 
re Tesapoontul of Salt 
¥% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
» Teaspoonful of Grated Nutmeg 


nO THE hot mashed potatoes add 

the milk and seasoning, one 
tablespoonful of butter, and flavor- 
ing; brush custard cups with butter, 
and put in the mixture; rough the 
tops with a fork, and bake in a hot 
oven for thirty minutes. Loosen 
the sides with a spatula or knife and 


turn out on a hot platter bottomside 
up. They may be baked in muffin 
tins. 


Baked Hashed Potatoes 


8 Cupfuls of Boiled and Chopped 
Potatoes 
1 Cupful of Grated Onion 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
A Dash of Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Drippings 


HE potatoes are washed and 

boiled with the skins on, and 
pared and chopped fine while hot. 
Put the drippings and onion into a 
baking pan, and heat through; add 
the potatoes; add the salt and pep- 
per; mix well, smooth the top, and 
pour the milk over; put in a hot 
oven for thirty minutes, or bake 
until a nice light brown. Sprinkle 
with parsley or celery top. 


Baked Carrot Hash 


4 Cupfuls of Carrots 

16 Cupful of Cut Onion 

1¢ Pound of Thinly Cut Raw Bacon 
or Diced Ham 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

A Pinch of Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley or 
“elery Top 


DUT the carrots, scraped and cut 
into small pieces, on to boil in 
boiling water to cover; boil for forty- 
five minutes; drain; then put the 
bacon or ham fat into an iron pan 
and fry alight brown. Remove the 
bacon; add the finely cut onion, 
and cook until tender but not 
brown. Add the carrot, which has 
been chopped fine, the salt, pepper 
and parsley; mix well, put into a 
baking dish which has been brushed 
with dripping; pour over half a cup- 
ful of the carrot stock. Put intoa 


CARROTS 


hot oven and bake 
minutes. 
it is baked. 


Carrot Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Grated Carrots 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded Lettuce 
14 Cupful of Grated Onion 
1, Cupful of Chopped Celery Top 
1 Cupful of French Dressing or 
Mayonnaise 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Olives 
or Capers 
4 or 5 Lettuce Leaves 
COARSE grater should be used 
4+\ and the carrots grated on the 
downward stroke only Line a 
bowl with lettuce leaves and put the 
carrot in the center, with the shred- 
ded lettuce around; cover with 
French dressing, to which the onion 
has been added; sprinkle with cel- 
ery, and garnis sh with olives cut in 


I for twenty-five 
Serve in the dish in which 


half, or use capers. If mayonnaise . 
is used add the onion toit. This 
makes a very attractive and whole- 
some salad and the above recipe is 
enough for six helpings. 


Carrot Marmalade No. 1 


4 Cupfuls of Grated Raw Carrots 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


\ ASH and scrape the carrots; 
grate or put them through the 
food chopper. Puton in aporcelain- 
lined kettle with two cupfuls of 
water, and boil slowly for thirty 
minutes; by that time the water will 
have boiled away; add the sugar, 
and boil or simmer slowly for one 
hour; add the lemon juice and salt. 
Stir often. Pour into sterilized 
glasses and cover with paraffin. 





Bavarian Cabbage 


15 Head or 6 Cupfuls of Finely Cut 
Cabbage 

1, Cupful of Vinegar 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful = Bacon 
pings or Butte 

1 Table ‘spoonful of "Onlon Juice or 
Finely Cut Onion 

1 Table spoonful of Sugar 

1; Teaspoonful of White Pepper 


yUT the tablespoonful of bacon 
drippings and the tablespoonful 
of onion into a frying pan, and fry 
but do not brown; then add the 


Drip- 





ialf cupful of vinegar, salt, pepper, 
gar and finely cut cabbage; cover 

| nmer for twenty minutes or 
more; remove the cover and stir 
ell; it may need half a cupful 
more of water, but as a rule it will 
have enough water, because it is 
taken out of cold water and not 


shaken dry 


CABBAGE 
Boiled Cabbage 


1 Small Head of Cabbage 


“UT the cabbage into quarters, 
lay it in cold water for thirty 
minutes; drain, cover with boiling 
water; boil for forty-five minutes 
without a cover. Lay ona shallow 
dish and cover with sauce. 


Lemon Sauce 


1 Cupful of Boiling Water 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of Finely 
Chopped Parsley 

Teaspoonful of Grated Onion or 
a Little Grated Nutmeg 

Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Dash of White Pepper 

DD to the boiling water the but- 

ter and flour rubbed together; 

for three minutes. Add the 


- 


boil 


lemon juice and seasoning; boil for 
two minutes; pour overthe cabbage, 
and dust with paprika. 


Cabbage With Cream 
Sauce 





1 Medium-Sized Soft Cabbage 

1 Cupful of Cream Sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of Dried Celery 
op 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


(" T the cabbage into quarters, 
cover with cold water for thirty 
minutes, drain, cover with boiling 
water, boil for forty-five minutes 
in an uncovered boiler, and drain 
again. Lay in a shallow dish, cut 
side up, dust with salt, cover with 
one cupful of cream sauce, and 
sprinkle with one tablespoonful of 
dried celery. The sauce may be 

flavored with nutmeg or onion. 


Creamed Small Onions 


Cupfuls of Peeled Onions 
Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Pepper to Taste 


me p> 


OOK the onions in boiling water 
for forty minutes; drain (saving 
the water forsoup). Cover with the 


milk; add the salt and pepper, and 
bring to a boil; add the butter and 
flour, which have been rubbed to 
gether until smooth, and boil for 
three minutes. Always have the 
butter soft before adding the flour. 
, Onion Salad 
‘LICE the onions very thin, lay 


~ in cold water for thirty minutes, 
drain, and dry on a piece of cheese- 
cloth; put on shredded lettuce, and 


ONIONS 


cover with French dressing. 
nish the top with a little 


Gar- 
grated raw 


carrot. 
Baked Onions 
4 Cupfuls of Peeled Onions 
1 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Bread 


Crumbs 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Dash of Pepper 
PEEL the onions, and 
on with boiling water 


put them 
enough to 


over; add one teaspoonful of salt, 
and boil until tender, without a 
cover. Brush a baking dish witha 
little butter, put in the onions, and 


pour over the cre 
kle the 


am sauce; 
top with bread crumbs 


sprin- 
prin 


, and 


bake until a light brown. 
Sauce: Put butter into a sauce- 
pan; melt; addthe flour; mix well, 


and add the cold milk slowly; 
until smooth and creamy; 
a teaspoonful of salt 
and boil for three 


stir 
add half 
and pepper, 
minutes. 


Onion Chowder 


Cupfuls of Finely Cut Onions 
Cupfuls of Milk 
Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
Tablespoonfuls of Flour ‘ 
Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Dash of Paprika 


NNNNHNY 






PUT the Onions onto boilin three 
cupfuls of | ing water; b for 
thirty minutesin <z es 

1; add the ¢ I i 
comes to a boil, add the butter and 
flour, which have been rubbed until 
smooth; boilfor five minutes. Dust 


with paprika. It 
butter very 
flour into it. 
of chowder. 


is well to have the 
soft before rubbing the 
This makes one quart 





Potatoes With Bacon Curls 


1; | —— = Very Thinly Sliced 
3a 
4c Pon of Boiled and Chopped 
Potatoes 
1 Cupful of Cold Milk 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Little Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped 
Parsley 
F RY the bacon; 
pan; add the 


remove from the 
potatoes to one 
tablespoonful of the bacon drip- 
pings, and fry quickly, turning all 
e time; add alittle cold milk from 
me to time until you have used the 
cupful; stir the potatoes constantly 
until brown but not hard; add the 
and lc.g ~ od When nice and 
» like omelet; turn out 
) » lay bacon over the top, 
ind sprinkle with parsley. This is 
attractive and satisfying. 








POTATOES 
Small Potatoes 


OIL the potatoes thirty minutes; 

drain; add teaspoonful of salt, 
cover the boiler and shake well so as 
to make the potatoes mealy; put 
into a tureen, cover with the cheese 
sauce, and garnish with chopped 
parsley or celery. 


Cheese Sauce 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

1 Cupful of Milk 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Sharp 

Cheese 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

N ELT the butter, remove the 
4 pan from the fire, stir in the 
flour until smooth, the n add the cold 
milk slowly; return to the fire and 


boil for three minute s; add cheese 
and salt; stir until cheese is melted. 


Boiled Potatoes, Onion 
Dressing 


4c —_— of Potatoes Pared and 


L<¢ wane of Chopped Onions 
1 Tablespoonful of Drippings or Oil 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Pars- 
ley or Celery Top 
A Dash of White Pepper 


“UT the pot atoes into quarters 
lengthwise; boil until tender; 
drain, dust wit hsalt. Put ona plat- 
ter, cover with onion sauce, sprinkle 
with parsley, and dust with paprika. 


Sauce: Fry the drippings and 
onion until light yellow, shaking the 
pan and stirring constantly; add 


the milk, 
for three 
potatoes. 


salt and pepper, and boil 
minutes; pour over the 


Carrot Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Diced Carrots 
ris upful of Diced Potatoes 
1, Cupful of Diced Onion 
4 °. upful of Diced Raw Bacon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Milk or 1 C upful 
Canned Milk 
Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Little Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Fresh or Dry 
Parsley or Celery Top 


pv I the carrots and the potatoes 
on in three cupfuls of boiling 
water, and boil for forty-five min- 
utes; add the milk, and the bacon 
and onion which have been fried a 
light brown; mix the flour with a 
little cold water until smooth; add 
to milk, bacon and onion in frying 
pan and boil for five minutes; add 
the salt, pepper and parsley; dust 
the top with paprika. 


CARROTS 


Creamed Carrots 


4 Cupfuls of Carrots Scraped and 
ut 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter or 
Bacon Drippings 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Onion 

2 Tablepoonfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Cold Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


14 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
2 ablespoonf us of Finely 
Chopped Parsley 
QUT the carrots into a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water, and 


boil without a cover for forty-five 


minutes, or until tender; the water 
should be nearly all boiled away. 
Cover with sauce, mix well, and 


sprinkle with parsley. 

To make the sauce: Put the but- 
ter or drippings into a shallow pan; 
add the onion, cook for a few min- 
utes, remove from the fire; add the 


flour,stir until smooth, return tothe 
fire; add the cold milk, slowly stir- 
ring all the time so it will not get 
lumpy. Add the salt, pepper and 
half the parsley. 


Carrot Marmalade No. 2 


4 Cupfulsof Mashed Boiled Carrots 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

g Cupful of Orange Juice 


19 Dozen Blanched Almonds 
HE carrots are washed, scraped 
and boiled, then grated or put 

through the food chopper; add 

sugar and one cup ~~ of water; boil 
for thirty minutes; add the orange 
juice, and_ boil for atte en minutes. 

The blanched almonds are chopped 

orcut into thin slices and added last. 

Pour into glasses and cover with 

paraffin. 





Pickled Cabbage 


1 Small Cabbage 

; Teaspoonful of Celery Seed 
leaspoonful of Mustard Seed 

© Cloves 

1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cupful of Vinegar 
leaspoonful of Red Pepper 

C “HOP cabbage fine and lay in cold 


water half an hour; drain, and 
all ingredients together. 


Coleslaw 


+ Cupfuls of Finely Cut Cabbage 

| Teaspoonful of Dry Mustard 

| Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 

} lablespoonfuls ef Vinegar 
lablespoonfuls of Olive Oil or 
lablespoonful of Butter 
Inge 


CABBAGE 


YUT the cabbage into cold water 
for thirty minutes; then drain, 
and cover with the dressing, which is 
made as follows: Mix the mustard, 
sugar and salt togetheruntil smooth. 
Separate the egg; add the vinegar, 
olive oil or the butter and well- 
beaten yolk of egg to the mustard; 
mix well, put in a saucepan over hot 
water and stir until thick; remove 
from the hot water, and add the 
well-beaten white of egg. Pour over 
the cabbage, and dust the top with 
a little paprika. 


Cream Pepper Cabbage 


4 Cupfuls of Finely Cut Cabbage 

lo Cupful of Mayonnaise 

1 Cupful of Whipped Cream 

14 Cupful of Finely Chopped 
Pimientos 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Green Pepper 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Finely Cut 


UT the cut or chopped cabbage 

into a bowl; cover with cold 
water for one hour. Then drain, 
and shake until dry. Mix the pep- 
pers with the c abbage. Mix the 
cream and mayonnaise, and pour 
over the cabbage; add the salt. 
Mix well. 


Mayonnaise 


Yolk of 1 Egg 
1 Cupful of Olive Oil 
1 Tablespoonful of Vinegar or 
Lemon Juice 
144 Teaspoonftul of Salt 
A Few Grains of Cayenne Pe pper 
; Teaspoonful of Dry Mustard 


N- .L ingredients must be very cold. 
i Beat egg yolk until light with a 


silver fork; add mustard, salt, pe] 
per, vinegar or le mon juice; beat 
well, and add the oil, almost drop by 


drop, until very thic 
naise should stand 


The mayon- 
alone. 





Browned Onions 


8 Medium-Sized Onions 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Bacon Drip- 
pings or Olive Oil 





2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

14 Teaspoonful of Pepper 

YARE eight medium-sized onions 
under water and put them on 


to boil with enough water to cover; 
add one teaspoonful of salt; boil for 
fifteen minutes; drain. Put the two 
tablespoonfuls of bacon drippings 
into a shallow pan, lay the onions 


on evenly, and dust with salt, pep- 
per and flour; add half ac upful of 
water; put into a moderate oven 


for twenty-five minutes. Then care- 
fully turn the onions, and bake for 
fifteen minutes longer; put on a hot 
platter; add half a cupful of water 
to the pan, and let it boil for a 
few minutes to make a little gravy 
and pour the gravy over the onions. 





ONIONS 


Garnish with sprigs of parsley or 
celery tops. 


Escalloped Onions 
4 Cupfuls of 


Sliced 

1 Cupful of Cream Sauce Flavored 
With Half a Teaspoonful of 
Nutmeg 

» Cupful of Fresh Bread Crumbs 

‘ Rounded Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley or Celery 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


W 7ASH and pare the onions, and 
cut them crosswise a quarter of 
an inch thick; put on with boil- 
ing water to cover, and boil for 
forty minutes (the time depends 
on the kind of onions used); drain, 
and save the stock for soup. Put 
the onions into a baking dish or an 
earthenware dish, cover with the 
then cover the top with 


Onions Peeled and 


sauce, 


bread crumbs. Put in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes; serve in the dish 
in which they are baked. Sprinkle 
with the parsley or celery tops, and 
dust with paprika. 








Smothered Onions 


‘ablespoonfuls of Drippings 


4 Cupfuls of Onions Pared and Cut 
2 
: Se Salt 


easpoonful of 


A Little 
\ JASH, pare and cut the onions 
into thin slices the cross way. 
Put the drippings into aniron ora 
heavy pan; add the onions; cover 
the pan, and put over a slow fire 
until the onions are tender—for 
about twenty minutes. Remove the 
cover; add the salt and pepper; in- 
crease the heat, and slightly brown. 
They must not be hard Serve 
around beef steak or Hamburg 
steak, or around boiled rice 


Pepper 








Baked Mixed Winter Vegetables 


2 Cupfuls of Small Onions Cut Into Halves 
Into Half-Inch Rounds 
2¢ upfuls of Small Potatoes Cut Into Halves 


2¢ upfuls of Carrots Cut 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
reaspoonful of Pepper 

1 Cupful of Milk 

: lablespoonful of Butter 


fablespoonful of Dried Parsley or Dried Celery 
I OIL the carrots for twenty minutes; add onion; 
boil ten minutes; add the potatoes, salt, and boii 
all for twenty-five minute s; drain (save the water 
for soup); putintoa baking dish; cover with milk; 
put ina hot oven, 


add pepper and butter; 
Sprinkle with parsley, and serve. 


Winter Vegetable Soup 


Te THE water in which the vegetables have been 
cooked add two cupfuls of milk, a little thick- 


ening, and butter 














| Browned Onions Gar: 





ed With Celery 


Creamed Carrots 


1 
1 
? 
2 
2 


1 








and bake. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and seasoning, and you have a 
00d cream of winter vegetable soup. 
eee 








(Page 47) 


COULD not give you all my favorite dishes on this page, but if you will 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, I shall be 
very glad to send you twelve more recipes. 


ter and flour until smooth, 
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for thirty 
| minutes. 
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| 

butter soft before adding the flour. 

| If find that it 

| peel onions, peel them under water and you will 


you 


have no more difficulty. 


Onion, Potato and Carrot Chowder 


Cupfuls of Finely Cut Onions 
Cupful of Cut Potatoes 
Cupful of Grated Raw C 
Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
['ablespoonfuls of Flour 
leaspoonfuls of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1 Rounded Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
\ 7ASH, pare and cut 
grate the carrot. 
toes and carrot on with three cupfuls of water. 
minutes or until tender. 
as the water will have boiled 
Add two cupfuls of milk and seasoning, rub the but- 


Sprinkle parsley over t 


arrot 


the potatoes; scrape and 
Then put the onions, pota- 
Boil 
Do not drain, 
away considerably. 
and boil for five 
the top. Have the 


add, 


makes your eyes smart to 
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Embroidery 


Package Outfits 


is now on sale, 
at your dealer’s. 


The introduction of these new creations each 
season is an event of unusual interest to 
thousands of needleworkers. They find in 
Royal Society Package Outfits the means 
of producing the most beautiful articles of 
wearing apparel and home decoration with 
the utmost ease and economy. With origi- 
nality of design and wide variety of assort- 
ment is that perfection of quality for which 
the Royal Society trademark is preéminent. 


Each contains stamped materials either made 
up or ready for making, sufficient Royal 
Society Floss to complete the embroidery, 


full instructions and chart of stitches. 


There are handsome new Combination 
Suits, Nightgowns, Corset Covers, Dressing 
Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Blouses, Tea Aprons, 
Baby Dresses, Towels and other articles of 
home utility. 25c to $1.00 (except in 


Canada and foreign countries). 


The Illustration Shows No. 
494, a Beautiful Made-up 
Nightgown, retailing at $1. 


Let this charming garment serve as an in- 
troduction, if you are not already acquainted 
with the beauty and convenience of Royal 
Society Package Outfits. Those who pre- 
fer articles for the home will be delighted 
with the new “Love Bird” Set, which in- 
cludes Work Bag, Pillow, Laundry Bag, 
Center Piece, Scarf accompanied by Pin 
Cushion in the same package, and Card 
Table Cover. The Laundry Bag, Work 
Bag and Card Table Cover are made up. 
Retail at popular prices. For the complete 


package line see the 


New Illustrated Circular — Sent on Request 





Be sure you get your copy of the Royal Society 


Album of Cross Stitch and Embroidery. 24 


illustration and instructions on newest stitches. 25c. 


Ask Your Dealer — He has in stock or can pro- 
cure for you any Royal Society article, including 
ry Cottons in pure white and fast colors; 
Celesta, the washable artificial 


Embroide 
Crochet Cottons; 


silk; Cordichet; Package Outfits, etc. 
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Unusual Disposal of Waste Makes the Garden More Productive 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The country woman with 
no sewer and no one to collect her garbage is at a 
loss to know how to get rid of her daily waste. Yet 
she must get rid of it in order to keep her house 
and dooryard sweet and clean. The way is here 
pointed out to her by one who has studied the sub- 
ject for years in rural Canada. 


woman in the country has to face in order 
that she may keep her family well and 
strong: 

(1) The prompt and rapid removal of all 
forms of refuse, solid and liquid. 

(2) An abundant supply of pure water. 

(3) Fresh air. 

(4) Sunlight. 

(5) Dry cellars, floors and walls. 

Now how can she go about it? She has no 
plumbing, no sewer, and there is no daily collec- 
tion of garbage. She does not have a city water 
supply, although she can have a well of pure 
water dug where it will not get the drainage 
from the barn. She also has an abundance of 
fresh air and sunlight. 


r NHERE are five necessities which every 


Getting Rid of the Garbage 


OW to get rid of the garbage without hav- 

ing unpleasant smells and hordes of flies 
seems the most difficult task of all. This simple 
and easy system, worked out by others who 
have had it to do, not only disposes of the gar- 
bage but increases the products of the vegetable 
garden: 

First, you must get rid of all refuse from the 
garden and from the house that cannot be fed 
to pigs or to poultry. With the galvanized-wire 
netting left from making the chicken run inclose 
a round space three feet across. Drive in four or 
five wooden stakes to keep the wire in place and 
tack the netting to them carefully. 

Throw all the house refuse, sweepings from 
the paths and fallen leaves inside the fence. 
There should be no smell from it because the 
pile is exposed to the air on all sides, but the 
risk of even a slight odor can be stopped by 
covering the top with dry earth. 

The flies may lay their eggs there after slight 
showers, especially in the summer and autumn, 
so always sprinkle dirt or ashes over the pile to 
keep the eggs 
from hatching 
out. 

When the in- 
closure is full 
throw more dry 
earth over the 
surface and let 
the whole mass 
rot. In a few 
weeks the pile 
will settle down 
into a fine garden mold, good for potting plants 
or enriching the garden soil. It is best to have 
two such inclosures, so you may use the second 
while the first pile is rotting into fertilizer. 


The Wire Garbage Inclosure 


A Wholesome Outside Closet 


OLID and liquid discharges from the body 
must be removed at once from the house and 
disposed of so that not only are there no risks to 
health but decency and order are maintained; 
also valuable manure is furnished to the garden. 
The daily removal of such waste allows the 
toilet to be near the house, within a few steps of 
the back door. A one-foot open space just be- 
low the roof of the closet, or a trapdoor opened 
in the roof, lets in the light and allows the air 
to pass freely and carry off bad gases. 

Cut also four or five rows of one-inch or two- 
inch holes in the walls, boring slantwise so in- 
sects cannot enter. Nail wire netting about six 
inches high around the outside of the closet, over 
the lowest row of holes, to keep out the mice. If 
you can have a floor of concrete, by all means 
do so; otherwise hardwood treated with creo- 
sote will be good. Use hardwood treated with 
creosote for the seat and covers also. You can 
easily give them a fresh coat of creosote twice a 
year and so keep the closet sweet and clean. 

Place the seat only fourteen inches above the 
floor, both for comfort and to make the care of 
the pails easier. Elderly people often find it 
hard to get up or sit down easily. Attach han- 
dles to each side of the wall and between the 
seats so as to make it easier for them to rise. 

To keep the pail under the 
seat in place nail light laths 
to the floor and slide the pail 
between them. Remove the 
pail for emptying through a 
trap door hung on strong 
hinges just behind the seat. 






a 


The Earth Closet 


Windo 


T= things needed to 
make this earth closet 
are given below: 

2 galvanized-iron pails 

A coarse-wire sifter 

A shovel or scoop 

A rake 

A box of dry earth, peat 
dust or ashes to be kept in 
the toilet 


Handle 





By Alice Ravenhill 
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Covered and Roofed for Protection 


inches deep should be dug near the house. 
Enough stones to fill this trench are necessary. 
This is to receive house slops. 

A trench six to nine inches deep must be kept 
dug in the vegetable garden, to receive the con- 
tents of the earth closet. 

A low, separate roof supported by four posts 
is also needed. 

Put a small quantity of dry earth in the bot- 
tom of the pail, and stand it under the closet 
seat to receive all solid discharges. 

Cover all solid discharges at once with a 
shovelful of dry earth from the box beside the 
seat. In bad weather ashes or peat dust may be 
used instead of the dry earth. 

Empty the contents of the pail daily into part 
of the fresh garden trench and cover lightly with 
enough earth to hideit. Plant after three or four 
days with vegetables of the cabbage tribe. 

“But why is the dry-earth closet system of 
such great value?”’ Dry earth delays rotting 
and prevents odors until the pail is emptied in 
the garden. Here the dryness of the earth and 
exposure of the contents to the air allow the 
busy beneficial germs to do their work. It is 
only in the last half century that it has been 
known that the upper layer of the soil swarms 
with life. Useful germs cannot live when placed 
too deep for the air to reach or when too wet. 
Thus using the dry-earth closet we hinder the 
harmful bacteria and aid the useful ones. 

In very wet weather or during frosts empty 
the pail under the low roof, and cover with 
ashes or other dry material. This rots into a 
mold to be used as a fertilizer. If the pile is 
sheltered from the rain and snow and is kept 
covered with ashes, there will be no odor. 


Sawdust for Fertilizer 


{ILL the second pail with sawdust and put 
under the other seat to receive the liquid dis- 
charges. Empty the sawdust pail under the low 
separate roof or shed as often as necessary. 
Once a week is usually often enough. If saw- 
dust is scarce it can be used over and over again 
if it is spread out in the air and sunshine and 
raked between times. But how can this saw- 
dust be used for fertilizer? Every farmer can 
tell of its evil name as a manure. This bad 
name is due to the resin and turpentine present, 
both of which, instead of increasing, interfere 
with the fertility of the soil. 

A butcher who wishes to prevent the growth 
of microbes in his store sprinkles the floor with 
sawdust, while the gardener, on the other hand, 
wants to encourage those forms of germ life 
which insure fertility to his products. As long as 
the sawdust absorbs the odors from the urine it 
is not fit to be used as manure. The first whiff 
of ammonia, which in a short time can be noticed, 
shows that important chemical changes have 
taken place, and the sawdust has now become 
valuable fertilizer for use in the garden. 


Disposal of Slops 


IG a narrow, inclined trench as near the 
house as possible; fill it with stones and 
broken bits of crockery, glass or dishes. Empty 
all washwater, bath and bedroom slops, including 


SNe Vent 
Ba 


urine, in this trench daily. It will filter through 
the stones, and the trench will not give off any 
smell even in the hottest weather. Shrubs will 
grow like weeds at each side and hide it. 


Daily Care 


HE refuse pail should be emptied daily and 

its contents buried in a fresh part of the gar- 
den trench. Fill the box in the toilet with dry 
earth and see that there is plenty of sawdust in 
the second pail. Fifteen minutes is plenty of 
time for these tasks, but on no occasion should 
this daily care be omitted. Once a week a sup- 
ply of dry earth should be passed through a 
coarse sieve, to be used the following days. 


Patented Hoppers 


OTHING is to be gained by spending money 

on expensive fittings for these earth closets, 
however attractive may be the idea of having an 
earth reservoir or hopper adjusted to throw a 
certain quantity of earth or ashes into the pail 
by the raising of a handle. The dirt so loosened 
rarely covers the whole surface of the pail, as it 
usually falls in one spot, whereas the waste from 
the body does not. Rust is very apt to prevent 
the working of the handle as it should. On the 
contrary a shovelful of earth does all that the 
hopper claims, does it better and costs less. 


The Use of Chemicals 


ANY people use chemical preparations to 
LV offset the risks involved by having their 
closets inside the house, where there are no 
sewer connections. The claim that such fittings 
can be used in any room of the house without 
risk to health has been too readily accepted. 
The notion that because there is no bad smell 
coming from the toilets there can be no un- 
healthy gases is absolutely wrong To disguise a 
disagreeable smell by a sweeter and more power- 
ful odor does not lessen the danger to health. 
Everybody knows that the germs of most deadly 
diseases may exist in sparkling water. It is just 
as true that unsuspected impure air causes poor 
health. These odorless-closet gases are the root 
of much anemia among women and girls. Per- 





The Stone Trench Hidden by Shrubs 


petual colds and irritable nerves may be due 
solely to the inside closet. Besides such risks to 
health and the waste of fertilizer, patented 
arrangements are expensive. 


Making the Garden More Productive 


face earth-closet system is of value not 
merely because it deodorizes the toilet, it is 
of enormous worth to the garden. 

To the farmer and gardener the first few 
inches of earth are worth all of the depths 
beneath. In this top soil thousands of useful 
microérganisms live and multiply. The gar- 
dener wants to help these organisms in bringing 
about desirable changes in the earth. They are 
active only above freezing temperature and 
need a moderate amount of moisture and free 
admission of air. It can then be understood 
‘“‘why’’ the contents of the closet pail are to be 
thrown daily into a shallow trench, not more 
than six by nine inches deep, in the garden. 
The object is, of course, to have the fertilizer en- 
rich the top soil, 2nd to keep it where it will get 
frequent exposure to air and moisture. In order 
to make the entire garden equally productive a 
fresh piece of trench must be used each day, 
covering the material lightly with just enough 
earth to disguise it. 

The process does not demand a great amount 
of space. A garden of one and a quarter acres 
received the scavenging of twenty cottages with 
a population of one hundred persons, and it 
required four years to cover the whole ground 
under cultivation. The first crop taken from 
ground thus manured should 
be plants of the cabbage 
tribe. They may be planted 
in three days after the fresh 
material has been laid in the 





trench. This may be fol- 
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A narrow, sloping trench 
twelve feet long and _ six 
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Outside Toilets, Showing Methods of Ventilation 





lowed by potatoes with cel- 
ery planted between the 
rows. Peas and beans are 
the best successors to the 
celery, and a crop of carrots 
and parsnips can be taken 
off afterward without any 
fresh manuring. 

Thus one dose of the ma- 
nure is sufficient for four suc- 
cessive crops. All ordinary 
garden flowers also grow to 
perfection in soil so fertilized. 

By spending a little time 
and thought on how to get 
rid of garbage satisfac- 
torily, health is improved 
and our garden is made 
more productive. 
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—instead of 
vinegar 
"| here are thousands 


of people who do not 
use vinegar because they be- 
lieve it deprives the blood of 
important organic salts. 
They use instead the fresh, 
pure juice of clean, juicy, tart 


Sunkist 


Practically Seedless 
California Lemons 


Try itin salads. Famous chefs 
now use lemon juice in place of 
vinegar almost exclusively. 


Sunkist juice has a full-bodied 
flavor, for Sunkist are the finest 
lemons grown. 


Because they are practi- oo 
cally seedless they slice 
better than other 





Serve as a gar- 
nish with meat, game, 
fish and tea. See what 
these beautiful lemons, bright 
and waxy, add to the appearance 
is well as the. zest of your dishes. 


Other Uses 


The juice of | Sunkist Lemon to ”% 

teaspoonful of baking soda will take the 
lace of the best baking powder. Mix 
e soda with a sieve of flour and add 
e lemon juice. 


Boiling Tough Meats 


If meat is tough but you wish to make 
: of it, boil it, adding a teaspoonful of 
inkist lemon juice to the water and 
te the results. 


How Do You Use Lemo:: Juice? 


Send us a post card telling us how you use 
non juice and we'll mail to you our free book, 
sunkist Salads and Desserts.”’ It describes 
ys to serve oranges and lemons that perhaps 
u don’t know. 

Sunkist California lemons and oranges 
re sold by all first-class dealers every- 
tere at the same retail prices asked for 
rdinary kinds. Save Sunkist wrappers 
x beautiful silverware. (421) 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: 
Dept. A70, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 






































Unique Luncheons Served 


by Home Economics Girls of Oregon 


By Ava B. Milam 


is a question that we who are enthusias- 

tic over school courses in cookery are 
constantly being asked. Those of you who 
lunched with us any time between March and 
December at the Oregon building of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition must have thought 
that we could, or you would not have asked so 
many hows and whys and whens when you 
came back the second and third times to eat our 
baked potatoes. You met soufflés or croquettes 
with baked potatoes every noon. You want to 
know why? There were four good reasons for 
serving them daily: The soufilés or croquettes 
we found to be less expensive than meat, and 
both the soufflés and baked potatoes were more 
easily prepared than other dishes; they could 
be handled better in the oven space we had 
and there was practically no waste. The soufflés 
were even greater favorites than the croquettes, 
and, by varying from cheese to fish, veal, lamb, 
ora combination of these with tomato, we kept 
our menus from growing monotonous. The 
baked potatoes were so good because we rubbed 
them with soft fat before baking—and then, 
too, we had our own Western potatoes. 

How did we serve eighty people from twelve 
to two with a force of just college girls and yet 
have everything hot that should be hot and 
cold that should be cold at the right time? We 
did it by serving forty at a time, seven tables 
at twelve and seven at one. Each table was 
set for six. Entering the dining room by one 
door and returning to the kitchen through 
another hastened the service without danger 
of collision. We found that people did not use 
knives with our luncheons, so we omitted them, 
using only butter spreaders in setting the 
tables. This saved the washing of eighty knives. 
The first course, usually a salad, was in place 
when the dining-room door was opened. 


Cis: you cook or do you just know how?” 





At nine in the morning the kitchen was 
cleared for luncheon work. Each girl, whose 
duties for the week were assigned on Monday, 
began her work at this hour. One was given 
soufflés, one rolls, one potatoes, one salads and 
one the desserts. There were nine in all, count- 
ing the two managers, who were seniors of the 
Institutional Management classes. Three girls 
served and one assisted in the dining room 
during the luncheon period. One of the three 
helped the dining-room manager prepare the 
room for luncheon, to get fresh linens and set 
the tables. Another helped the senior who 
was in charge of the kitchen and storeroom. 

The girl who made soufflés first put her white 
sauce on to cook, then prepared the cheese, fish 
or meat, according to the recipe, and then beat 
up her eggs. The recipes were worked out 
exactly to fill the pans which fitted into the 
oven. Four soufflés were made to go into the 
oven in time to be baked at twelve o'clock, 
four at twelve-thirty and four at one o’clock. 
The potatoes were baked so that half the 
number were ready to serve at twelve and the 
rest at one. The rolls were baked as needed. 
The salads were prepared and kept in a cool 
place until served. 


_ the work, the buying, planning, prepar- 
tf ing and serving of the luncheons, was done 
by girls registered in the home economics 
courses of the Oregon Agricultural College. The 
cost of just food materials for these luncheons 
ranged from fourteen and a half to twenty- 
one cents a person for each luncheon, although 
seventy-five cents was charged. Each girl 
worked six weeks, getting six points college 
credit for her work, and returned to the school 
to be replaced by another student, so that more 
than sixty girls shared in proving the practical 
value of school cookery. 


Luncheon Menus 


Combination Salad. Fea ; . $0.0416 
Cheese Soufflé . oar ses .04!% 
3aked Potato . : : ‘ 01 
Rolls and Butter. atias ‘ 0114 
ES a eee er : 01 
Peppermint Ice Cream . 0415 
Angel Food Cake 01 
Coffee, Cream and Sugar 0214 
Total cost of raw-food materials $0.20!5 


Asparagus, Orange and Grape Salad With Wafer 
Veal Birds Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter 
Date and Nut Pudding Whipped Cream 
Cocoa 


Cost, $0.171% 


Celery Soup and Croutons 
Tomato and Cheese Soufflé Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter Jam 
Peach Bavarian Cookies 
Tea 
Cost, $0.1734 


Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Tuna Soufflé Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter Jam Lemon Pie 
Cocoa 
Cost, $0.17 
Salad of Apples, Nuts and Celery 
Cheese Pudding Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter Jam 
Chocolate Pudding, Hard Sauce Tea 
Cost, $0.1414 


Pineapple, Orange and Grapefruit Salad 
Veal Birds Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter Jam 
Mint Ice Cream Angel Food Cake Tea 

Cost, $0.18 


Salad of Cabbage and Peanuts 
Veal Birds, Tomato Sauce Baked Potato 
Rolls and Butter Jam 
Grape Sponge Butter Cake, Mocha Icing 


ea 
Cost, $0.1714 


Favorite Recipes 


Parkerhouse Rolls 


1 Cupful of Milk 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Scalded and Cooled Butter 
1 Cake of Compressed 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Yeast or 14 Cupful Sugar 
of Liquid Yeast 114 Teaspoonfuls of 
14 Cupful of Lukewarm Salt 
Water Flour 


I ISSOLVE the yeast in water; melt the 

butter in scalded milk; combine all the in 
gredients except the flour. Add the flour 
gradually, beating vigorously until no more 
flour can be beaten in. Cover, and allow to 
rise until it is three times the original bulk. 
Roll out half an inch thick, cut, spread one 
side with butter and fold over. Put into but 
tered tins to rise, placing about an inch apart 
Butter the tops, bake, when light, in a hot 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes 


Cheese Soufflé 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 7 Tablespoonfuls of 
2!4 Cupfuls of Milk Flour (Scant 
7 Tablespoonfuls of 44 Cupful) 
Butter (Scant Yolks of 7 Eggs 
14 Cupful) 13¢ Cupfuls of Grated 
Whites of 7 Eggs Cheese 
N AKE a thick white sauce of the milk, 
iV1 butter, flour and salt; add the cheese, and 
stir until melted; cook slightly, and add the 
yolks of the eggs. Beat the whites stiff and 
dry and fold into the mixture. Turn into a 
buttered baking dish, set in a pan of water, and 
bake in a slow oven until the soufflé is firm 
when pressed with a teaspoon. Serve at once. 


Cheese and Tomato Soufflé 
2!4 Cupfuls of Tomato 71% Tablespoonfuls of 
Purée Flour 
7!4 Tablespoonfuls of 2% Cupfuls of Grated 
Butter Cheese 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 7 Eggs 
eo in a double boiler for twenty min- 
~ utes; add the grated cheese, and stir until 
melted. When cooled, add the well-beaten 
yolks of the eggs, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites. Bake in slow oven in a pan of water 
for an hour and a quarter. 


Peppermint Ice Cream 


1 Pint of Milk 
1 Pint of Cream 


14 Pound of Striped 
Stick Peppermint 
Candy 

A tie the candy, and dissolve it in milk. 

2 Whip the cream, and, when the milk and 
candy are slightly frozen, add the whipped 
cream, and finish freezing. 


Loganberry Jam 
3 Pounds of Loganber- 


ries, or 46 Pound of 
Dried Berries 


1 Pound of Raspber- 
ries or Currants 

314 Pounds of Sugar 
JICK over the loganberries and mash them, 
using a potato masher. Rub the raspber- 
ries or currants through a purée sieve; add to 
the crushed loganberries, and bring to a boil 
quickly. Add the sugar, which has been heated 
in the oven, and cook rapidly for twenty-five 

or thirty minutes. Put into tumblers or jars. 














For Frying | 
OODS fried in Crisco look +) 
appetizing. Criscodoes not |. 

burn and leave black specks. 
These foods taste delicious. 
Crisco does not soak in and 
make them greasy. And Crisco 
is so delicate, odorless and taste- 


less that you enjoy the natural 
flavor of each dish. 
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For Shortening 


ASTRY shortened with FF 
Crisco is light, flaky,tender, 
crisp. It is easy to digest be- | 
cause Crisco is a pure and 
strictly vegetable product that 
cannot tax the stomach. It is 
easy to make successfully be- 
cause very little handling is re- 
quired to combine Crisco with 


























For Cake Making 
AKE made with Crisco is 
unusually rich and tasteful 

and stays moist and fresh a sur- 
prisingly long time. It costs less 
than usucl, too, because Crisco 
sells at half the price of butter 
and is so much richer that a 
fifth less is needed. 






The above is merely a brief statement 
| of Crisco’s advantages. But these few 
| = claims, when you realize their full 
| meaning, prove so startling and im- 
portant that you who do not use 
_ Crisco should be eager to learn all 
> about it. Marion Harris Neil’s **Cal- 
endar of Dinners”’ will give you in 
addition to 365 menus and 615 tested 
recipes the complete story of Crisco. 








Enclose 5 two-cent stamps with your 
name and address and you will re- 
ceive this handsome, cloth-bound, 
gold-stamped book by return mail. 
A paper-bound edition without the 
calendar of dinners but with 250 reci- 
pes is sent when postage is not en- 
Address The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. D-2, 
~ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| closed. 
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Women who drive 
their own 


Se P MERICAN women lead the world as competent S 

‘| automobile drivers. It’s probably that inborn a 
self-reliance, or else that instinct to get there and he 
back quickly, or that natural desire to do what 
any man can do, or something else—no matter 
what — it’s there. 


eg RCN MIRE 











It has not taken the American woman very 
long to discover that the Overland is an easy car to drive. 





swi 
Today, tens of thousands of women drive and, in many respects, Thi 
care for their own Overlands. Age makes no difference. Very young 
girls, young girls and girls that are not so young—drive their 
Overlands with the same skill, confidence, caution and judgment as tur! 
any man. 4 
MISS MARIE WALKER i i 
piers ek N pow AE AND Driving particularly appeals to mothers. The utility feature 4 you 
alone is sufficient inducement. Add to this the hundred and one is a 
other advantages and you still have but little realization of the benefit 
of having an Overland right in the family. 
easi 
To save time, to decrease work, to increase pleasure, and to have 
a whole lot of fun in the bargain—get an Overland. 
oth 
Catalogues describing and illustrating the different Overland and lan 
Willys-Knight models, from the $595 Roadster to the $1750 Limousine, Loc 
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it HE Overland has many advantages and con- 
n veniences that appeal to women. It is a car in 
d which they always feel at home. In the first 
it place, it is very easy to handle. All complica- 
ar tions are eliminated. You do not have to do 
anything that is ‘‘mechanical.”’ It’s as simple 
as running a sewing machine. 
ie 
On the steering column within natural reach is a set of electric 
switches. Twitch these and you start, stop or light your car. 
S, That’s all. 


Steering is just as easy. The wheel is large and is designed to 
as e turn readily. 





j The clutch and brake pedals “give”? with the slightest touch of _ MISS BESSIE MIDDLETON 
; : fe - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
re your foot. Also they are adjustable as to position and reach, which SHE DRIVES AN OVERLAND 
ne is a decided advantage. " —_ 
fit 


The shifting lever is within natural reach—also works very 
easily. So does the emergency brake. 


ve 
These are but a few Overland advantages. There are many 
others. To fully appreciate the simplicity and beauty of the Over- 
nd land you must see it. There is an Overland dealer in your town. 
1e, Look him up. You’ll find him courteous and obliging. 
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Women who drive 
their own 


Overlands 


MERICAN women lead the world as competent 
automobile drivers. It’s probably that inborn 
self-reliance, or else that instinct to get there and 
back quickly, or that natural desire to do what 
any man can do, or something else—no matter 
what —it’s there. 


It has not taken the American woman very 
long to discover that the Overland is an easy car to drive. 


Today, tens of thousands of women drive and, in many respects, 
care for their own Overlands. Age makes no difference. Very young 
girls, young girls and girls that are not so young—drive their 
Overlands with the same skill, confidence, caution and judgment as 
any man. 


Driving particularly appeals to mothers. The utility feature 
alone is sufficient inducement. Add to this the hundred and one 
other advantages and you still have but little realization of the benefit 
of having an Overland right in the family. 


To save time, to decrease work, to increase pleasure, and to have 
a whole lot of fun in the bargain—get an Overland. 


Catalogues describing and illustrating the different Overland and 
Willys-Knight models, from the $595 Roadster to the $1750 Limousine, 
sent on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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HE Overland has many advantages and con- 
veniences that appeal to women. It is a car in 
which they always feel at home. In the first 
place, it is very easy to handle. All complica- 
tions are eliminated. You do not have to do 
anything that is ‘‘mechanical.” It’s as simple 
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as running a sewing machine. 


On the steering column within natural reach is a set of electric 
switches. Twitch these and you start, stop or light your car. 
That’s all. 


Steering is just as easy. The wheel is large and is designed to 
turn readily. 


The clutch and brake pedals ‘‘give’’ with the slightest touch of 
your foot. Also they are adjustable as to position and reach, which 
is a decided advantage. 


The shifting lever is within natural reach—also works very 
easily. So does the emergency brake. 


These are but a few Overland advantages. There are many 
others. To fully appreciate the simplicity and beauty of the Over- 
land you must see it. There is an Overland dealer in your town. 
Look him up. You’ll find him courteous and obliging. 
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supreme ? 


for growth? 


And that love of oats, inbred in childhood, 


Start Them On 
Oat-Lined Paths 


Do you agree with this? 

That oats as a vim-food stands unique and 
That modern science confirms 
the lore of the Ages about oats as the food 





lasts to the end of the journey? 
If so, start children on the oat-lined path. 


This energy food makes the steep places 
It qualifies body and brain. 


-asier. 
At every step, at 


every age, the love of oats will prove helpful. 


Quaker Oats 


Spirit-Giving, Energizing Flakes 


We help you to foster the 
oat habit by making oats 
extra-delicious. That is, we 
pick out for Quaker Oats just 
the richest, plumpest grains. 
Two-thirds of each bushel are 
discarded in this brand. 

That, with our process, 
creates a delightful dish. Its 


flavor has won connoisseurs 
the world over. Quaker Oats 
is the breakfast of kings. Yet 
the millions can enjoy it with- 
out any extra price. 

If love of oats is important, 
Quaker Oats important. 
And this is to urge that you 
get it. 


is 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker 


Cookers 


Now in 
700,000 Homes 
Another help is this Quaker 
Cooker, made to our order so 


Quaker Oats may be cooked in the 
ideal way. Made of pure alumi- 
num, extra heavy, cereal capacity 
214 quarts. Every week thousands 
of new homes adopt it. 

Send us our trademark—the pic- 
ture of the Quake 
front of five Quaker Oats pack- 
ages. Send one dollar with these 









Pure 
Aluminum 
Extra 
Large 


trademarks and this perfect cooker 
will be sent by parcel post. Or send 
us 15 of these trademarks and only 
75 cents. 

If you love oats well enough to 
get Quaker, let us supply you this 
cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1117) 
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BEDTIME STORIES 
Told by 


Georgene Faulkner 
The “‘Story Lady”’ 


The Legend of Saint Valentine 


ONG, long ago there lived in Rome a very 
good man named Valentine. He read and 
studied God’s Holy Book and then he told 
the people about God. Many of those people 
did not know how to read and write and 
they loved to hear stories about the Heavenly 
Father, and as this good man practiced all that 
he preached the people believed in his teach- 
ings and followed him into the church. 

Now in those early days many people did 
not believe in God, and the Roman Emperor, 
Claudius II, was very angry when he found 
people preaching the truth, so he persecuted 
these Christians, and Valentine helped them 
all that he could and continued his work in 
spite of the Emperor. Then Claudius put the 
good Valentine into prison. But there in his 
dungeon Valentine preached to his guard, the 
man was converted, went home to his family 
and told them the Bible story so that they all 
joined the church. 

When the wicked ruler heard this he com- 
manded that the good Valentine be beaten and 
then beheaded, so this good man gave up his 
life because he believed in God. But the peo- 
ple whom he had taught continued to tell the 
Bible stories and to live as Valentine had taught 
them, and they said: ‘‘ Valentine gave up his life 
for his friends; and the Master said: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’”? And they called 
him ‘‘Saint Valentine,” and they said: ‘‘We 
will always remember the day that he died, 
February fourteenth, by doing deeds of love in 
his name.” 

Now at this time it was the custom in Rome 
to celebrate in the month of February the 
Lupercalia, or feast in honor of the heathen 
gods. The names of young maidens were put 
into a box, and the young men each drew the 
name of a maiden who was to be his sweet- 
heart. 

The pastors of the early Christian Church 
did not like this pagan festival, and so, in place 
of the women’s names, they put the names of 
saints into the box, and the young people were 
to honor and imitate the saints whose names 
they drew from the box; and as the festival of 
Lupercalia began about the middle of February 
they chose Saint Valentine as the patron saint 


of this love festival. So the day became a reli 
gious festival, and the people prayed to God 
and went about doing loving deeds as Saint 


Valentine had done when he was with them. 

After a while they did not celebrate this time 
as a church day; they went back to the pagan 
festival. In that part of the land spring comes 
early, and when the flowers began to bloom 
and the birds began to choose their mates 
the young men chose their maidens, and they 
sent their love tokens upon February four- 
teenth. They did not have postmen in those 
early days, so their love messages were sent by 
carrier pigeons. 

Now on our messages we see pictures of 
flowers, of mating doves and also the little 
pagan god of love, Cupid. But we call these 
love messages ‘‘ Valentines,’ and the day Saint 
Valentine’s Day. Yet we must remember that 
these pretty, lacy cards, with their flowers, 
doves and cupids, are really sent as love greet- 
ings, and we must not forget the good Saint 
Valentine who gave up his life because he loved 
others. 


The Boy and the Book 


“HE books, the Bi- 

ble, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and 
‘“Esop’s Fables,” but these three books the 
boy read and reread until he knew them from 
cover to cover. 

The boy was very poor. He was born in a 
little log cabin and all his boyhood he lived in 
the backwoods, so books were a luxury, and 
the boy was fortunate to have even three books 
to read. 

Although his mother had a busy life she al- 
ways found time to teach her children, and the 
boy and his older sister would listen in wonder 
to the tales she told from the books she had 
once known. 

She taught the 


boy had only three 


boy to read when he was 
very young, and she taught him from God’s 
Book, the Bible, and the boy never forgot her 
teaching. Thus he was early impressed with 
the love of truth and justice, with the protec- 
tive care and tenderness for anything weaker 
than himself, with sympathy for his fellow man 
and with reverence for God. 

One day he heard of a neighbor who owned 


a book, ‘‘The Life of George Washington,” by 
Weems. So the boy went to the farmer, bor- 
rowed the book, brought it home, and, after 


his chores were done, he stretched his long 
body out by the fireplace and began to read by 
the light of the fire. The family all went to bed, 
but the boy, fascinated by the book, read on 
and on until the fire went out. He then climbed 
up to his rude room in the loft, and, sitting up 
in bed, he read by candlelight until the candle 
burned out. Then the boy left the book open 
upon a shelf at the side of the wall and went to 
sleep. 

In the night a heavy storm swept over the 
cabin. The wind blew the driving rain against 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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Feed Your 
Baby Regularly 


Regularity of habit in feeding, 
sleeping, bathing and airing is of 
the utmost importance at the very 
beginning of your baby’s little life. 
It means so much to you, the mother, 
| in the management of your daily 
| routine of household duties and in- 
| sures nights of unbroken rest. It 
| means so much to the little one in 
health and is consequently con- 
ducive to a happy temperament. 
| Your baby should sleep well at 
night. If he does not the trouble 
is often with his food. If you are 
nursing the baby and your milk 
does not agree with him try the 
i} time-tried substitute that is made 
| "GE clean, — cows’ milk— 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


| CONDENSED 


| THE ORIGINAL 
| Three generations of careful |} 
| mothers would tell you that they |} 
use “Eagle Brand,’’ because— II 
| 





























| “‘EKagle Brand” is pare—made from 











the rich milk of well-cared-for |} 
| cows. | 
“Eagle Brand”’ is clean—protected 





| fromdustand dirt in air-tight tins. 





} 

| 
| “Eagle Brand”’ is uaniferm—always _ || 
| 


baby stomachs. 

“Eagle Brand” is quickly prepared 
—just add the right amount to 
freshly boiled water cooled to the 
proper feeding temperature. 


Let ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ Help You 
With Your Cooking 

If you have never used “Eagle 
Brand” in cooking you havea happy 
surprise in store. It gives a delicious, | 
rich flavor to your most delicate 
cookery. 
| convenience and economy of having 
|! milk always in the house ready for 
use at any time when you want to || 
mix a cake in a hurry, make a pie, _ || 
pudding or a ‘‘last minute” dessert. |} 
“Eagle Brand”? makes smooth and 
rich ice cream. And everybody \ 
knows how good it is in coffee, tea }| 
and chocolate. Try some of the new 
|) recipes in our Cook Book. 
\ Send the coupon today for “‘Baby’s Welfare’’— 
which tells you how to keep your baby well. 
Also “Baby’s Biography,’’ to record events in 


his babyhood, as well as “‘Borden’s Recipes,’’ 
which tells how to improve your cooking. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
| “Leaders of Quality’’ 
| Est. 1857 nage 
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Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 
108 Hudson Street, New York. 

Please send me ‘* Baby’s Welfare, " which tells 
how to keep my baby well. Also ‘* Baby's Oe: 
raphy,” to record events of his babyhood, 
well as “‘ Borden's Recipes,’’ which tells how a 
improve my cooking. 


Name 


Address 





the same in quality. h 
“Eagle Brand”’ is easily digested— 
scientifically made for delicate ||| 


You will appreciate the 
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For white 
enamel beds — 


N 
N 
DIDN’T know how 


\N soiled the enamel really 
N o ; 
\ was until I saw how white 


\ Bon Ami made it! 

\ If you try to clean enamel 
with just a wet rag, you will 
find that you are smearing 
the grime around from place 
to place on the enamel and 
lifting off only a little of it 
on your cloth. 






\N 
. 
N 
N 
7 
N 
| 
. 
. 
. 





But there is an absorbent, 
crumbly mineral in Bon 
Ami that grips the grime 
and loosens it all. Then 
you let the soap dry on the 
enamel for a moment and 
a soft cloth gathers up the 
dried soap and dirt together 
—and presto! it is a gleam- 
ing new bedstead! 


VUs@sq€qewwasuMa 


Bon Ami won’t scratch the 
enamel. It is the only min- 
eral cleaner that is safe to 
use on enamel beds, or 
enamel bath tubs and wash 
basins. 


Some folks think Bon Ami 
is only for windows and 
mirrors, but I have found it 
to be great for bath rooms, 
paint, kitchen utensils, 
metals and white shoes. 


M#q#qEeUUIIYU/”//|J|IECUlld 


WY 
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Have you tried Bon Ami 
in the powder form? I 
keep both kinds of Bon 
Ami in the house. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 


Yi 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


**Hasn’t 
scratched 
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BEDTIME STORIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


the rude walls and in the morning the boy 
awoke to find the book watersoaked with the 
rain. He knew that he had been very careless 
with this borrowed book, and, being an honest 
boy, he did not try to excuse himself but went 
to the neighbor, told him the truth and showed 


him the pages that were spoiled. 


‘‘T have no money to pay for this book,” he 
said, “‘but I can earn the price by working out 
The neighbor knew that 
the boy was honest and he set him to work on 
For three 
days the boy worked with all his strength and 
then the neighbor agreed that the book had 
been paid for and gave the boy the soiled copy 
for his own. So the boy earned his first book, 


if you will let me.” 


his farm pulling corn for the cattle. 


“The Life of George Washington.” 


We all know the name of this boy of the 
backwoods. The name of Abraham Lincoln is 
now placed beside the name of George Wash- 
ington, the hero he so much admired and loved. 
In fact, the name of Abraham Lincoln grows 
more beloved each year, and all unite to do 
him honor. The humble log cabin in Kentucky 
in which this boy was born on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1809, is now covered by a costly marble 
building, and people journey to it as they would 


to a shrine. 


A boy born in a log cabin—a man who be- 
came President—it seems a long journey from 
a log cabin to the White House, and yet that 
journey was possible to this boy who had made 
the most of his opportunities, and all his life 


had traveled with ‘‘The Book.” 


The Boy and His Mother 


HEN we hear stories of great men we al- 
ways like to think of them as little boys 
in the home, and we like to hear of their early 


training. 


Little George Washington lived on a big 
Virginia plantation overlooking the Potomac 
River, and the ships from across the sea sailed 
And as little George 
watched these ships and heard the tales of the 
“When I am old enough I shall 
His older brother, 
Lawrence, had gone to sea, and when Lawrence 
returned and told of his service under Admiral 
Vernon, young George could think of nothing 


right to their own dock. 


sailors he said: 
go to sea and be a sailor.” 


else. 


When George was a little boy he learned his 
She was very 
strict in her discipline, and every bit of work 
George prepared must be done perfectly. He 
had to read and reread and write and rewrite 
“T can read three 


lessons at his mother’s knee. 


his lessons until, as he said: 
or four pages without missing a word.” 


Madam Washington was a stern woman and 
she felt the most important lesson that young 
George could learn was obedience, and he rec- 
ognized her authority and never questioned 
She had a quick temper, which 
she held under remarkable control, and little 
George inherited this temper; so his mother 
taught him self-restraint, and she was proud 
when she saw him overcome his anger and con- 


her decisions. 


trol himself. 


George was eleven years old when his father 
died, and then Madam Washington had to 
train her boy into young manhood without the 
helping hand of his father to guide him. But 
young George had always obeyed, so he sub- 


mitted to her will. 


When George was fifteen years old he de- 
cided that he would go to sea to earn his living. 
His mother gave her consent and his older 
Lawrence, encouraged him in his 


brother, 
choice. 


Young George made all his preparations, 
but at the last moment a letter came from an 
“Tf you 
care for the boy’s future do not let him go to 
** At sea he will be 


uncle in England, in which he said: 


sea”’; and then he added: 
treated like a dog.” 


Mrs. Washington read this letter to George 
George, you must give up 
all thought of going to sea, and find a suitable 


and then she said: ‘‘ 


occupation upon the land.” 


For a moment the eyes of the boy flashed 
then, controlling himself, he said: 
I will re- 
main with you.”’ His love for his mother made 


with anger; 
“Madam, it shall be as you request. 


him willing to give up his own desire. 


Mrs. Washington knew what a struggle this 
was for the spirited lad, and, although she was 
a proud woman and rarely showed her feelings, 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks as 
she kissed her tall son, and she said softly: “ My 
son, I thank you; and God grant that you may 


never regret this choice.” 


He never did regret his choice, for had he 
gone to sea he never could have filled the place 


he did in after life. 


The boy who had been trained in obedience 
and could sacrifice himself for the love of his 
mother became the man who could bow to the 
command of his country and who could sacri- 


fice self to serve others. 


And as we celebrate his birthday, February 
twenty-second, each year, we like to tell tales of 
the young George Washington, for then we can 
better understand the man, George Washing- 
ton, who became the “Father of his Country,” 
and we all agree with the old saying that he was 
“First in war, first in peace and first in the 


hearts of his countrymen.”’ 


NOTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 
and teachers, upon request, lists of books for children 
and guides to their reading. Kindly inclose addressed, 
Address Miss 
Faulkner, in care of THE LapIES’ HOME JoURNAL, Inde- 


stamped envelopes with your requests. 


pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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poo 
a charmingly girlish 
robe of white crépe 
embroidered in color. 


Embroidered Rgbes and aist Patterns 
Write todlly for for you Ybox of samples 


90 different patterns; over 400 color combinations designed 
by us; made in our own workrooms in Switzerland where labor 
is cheap, and sold direct to you! Wonderful values! Actual 
samples sent. Write today for your box. See offer below. 


Before you plan your summer clothes, before you buy dresses than you have ever worn—they show you how 
a single thing, send for these samples. You get actual to get exquisitely embroidered imported dresses, for 
samples of the embroidered materials—actual pieces cut very little more than you pay for ordinary ready-made 
from the goods themselves, over 90 of them! clothes. 

What store in your town could show you over 90 In your own home, where you can select at leisure and 
different imported robes and waist patterns—ninety consult with your family, you can have spread before you 
different designs and over 400 color combinations to a complete showing of the season’s newest and loveliest 
choose from? Not even the big department storesin New imported robes—all the fashionable fabrics, all the smart 
York would send you the dozens and dozens of samples __ chiffons, crépes, organdies, voile, linen, batiste, pongees, 
that 10c invested now will bring you. silks, etc.; dozens of color combinations that are wholly 

They mean for you more fashionable, more becoming _ new and lovelier than any you have seen in this country. 


A greater variety—more beautiful designs than ever before 


We are the largest mail order embroidery house in all 
Europe— because of the enormous business we do abroad, 
we are able to offer you a larger variety than any other 


Our loveliest design. A 
fine crépe in any color 
embroidered in same. 


house. Allareunmade—ample material tomakeupanystyle 
—fashion sheet with every sample; 90 fashion drawings 
which show 90 new ways to make up embroidered materials. 


Worn by the Royal Families of Europe 


We specialize in Swiss embroideries—our whole effort is devoted to 
offering the most exquisite Swiss embroidery in new and exclusive 
designs. 

Our designs are originated abroad and are controlled exclusively 
by us. They are wholly different from the embroidered robes sold in 
stores. Schweizer costumes are worn by the Royal Families of Europe. 
Thousands of women all over the United States depend upon them, 

season after season, for the really important part of their wardrobe. 



















[--~- i Americans who have traveled in Europe for years regularly visit our 
mt eicar.| Lucerne house—would not return to America without a new Schweizer 
Fa costume. 
Im Pri ily afford 
Ported rices you can easily affor 

BA TIS You can get these embroidered robes and waists at prices you can 
| TE easily afford. These low prices are possible because we, the makers, sell 
Robe direct to you; and because the embroidery is done in our own workrooms 


in Switzerl and where labor isso cheap that we can import the goods, 
pay the duty and still sell ~_—_ at reasonable prices. (Prices range from 
$1.00, $2.50, $3.90 up to $35.00.) 
We deliver your order free ~ return mail, and guarantee satisfaction 
or promptly return your money. Many old customers inquire—‘‘Is the 
war delaying deliveries?’’—not in the least. Orders are filled promptly. 


Send 10c for your samples today 


The 10c is to cover postage and packing expenses. Think what 
this dime spent now means to you—more charming clothes for the 
same money—exquisite, richly-embroidered imported dresses, just 
the kind that you love to wear. 

Don't delay. Send 10c for these actual samples and fashion sheets 
from abroad. Write your name and address plainly in the blank 
below. Mail it today. 


SCHWEIZER & CO., Dept. A 


407 West 31st St., New York 









Veyards $5 95 






















GOOD INCOME FOR YOU 


Women make good incomes representing us in their own towns. Schweizer | 
| 
| 
| 





embroidered robes and waists really sell themselves. You have only to show 
them—everyone wants them the moment they see them. One woman says: 









“T enclose my first order, amounting to $213.73. This represents 

3 days’ work, and I want to say your line of goods is absolutely 

the most satisfactory to handle that I have ever known.” 
Write for terms. Schweizer & Co., Dept. A—407 West 3ist St., New York 
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You can now det the new 


ypaec la Britannica 


-in other words you save ‘save 
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two thirds 








BY an arrangement with the publishers of the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, we offer the “Handy Volume” issue, a more compact and con- 
venient form of this famous work, printed on genuine Britannica India 


paper, for only 


$1.00 down and 21 monthly payments of $3.00 each— 


total $64.00, or $58.88 cash—the greatest bargain ever offered. 


HIS price is about one-third of the lowest price 
at which you can buy the Cambridge University 

the only other issue of the new Britannica, 
and saves you $107.87. You can order today without 
the least risk, as $1.00 brings you the complete set of 29 
volumes under our guarantee of satisfaction. 


issue, 


Read our guarantees carefully. 


Then you'll grasp the full meaning of this offer. 


VER 75,000 people have paid $167.00 and up- 
() wards for this great summary of the world’s 
knowledge and experience that you can now buy 
at such a low price and on such easy terms. That is 
the price you would have to pay for it now but for this 
chance to get the ‘Handy Volume’”’ issue. 


Cutting two- 


thirds off the price of something whose ‘value is established the world over is a great achievement. 


If the publishers hadn’t done it, we should be tempted to say it couldn’t be done. 


We should like 


to tell a here about the manufacturing methods that make this aay possible, but it ts too long 


a story. You'll find it all in our booklet. 


(See coupon on next page. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


pays a the “Handy Volume’’ issue 


O doubt you have the true feminine eye for a bar- 
N gain. Then the point that interests you most is 
the fact that you are now face to face with a chance to 
improve your own and your family’s prospects indefi- 
nitely without sacrifice on your part or even inconven- 
ience. At the costof only tencents aday—easily laid aside 
from your housekeeping allowance — you secure some- 
thing it would seem impossible to buy —the means of pre- 


MIATA TAU 


We Guarantee 


that the ‘Handy Volume” issue is authorized 








Britannica; that its contents are identical with 
the larger, more expensive Cambridge issue: 
word for word, line for line, map for map, illus- 
tration for illustration; that it is printed on the 
same India paper and differs from it only in being 
of a more convenient size, 854 x 6!/ inches. 


Wie Guarantee 
complete satisfaction with The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and with the “Handy Volume’”’ 
issue. “Io anyone who for any reason is not 
satished and returns the set within three weeks, 
we guarantee to refund all he has paid, in- 
cluding shipping charges. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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world, you are expected to keep up with modern progress. 
can’t go far upon your own experience alone; 
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paring yourself for any undertaking, wider knowledge of 
the world’s work and the stimulating Britannica outlook. 

No matter how little first-hand experience you've 
had with The Encyclopaedia Britannica, you know its 
reputation well enough to realize that when a chance 
comes to get it for one-third the established price, you 
are going to stop and think whether or not this great 
work can contribute to your success in life. 


The Final Authority on the World’s Knowledge— 
A Practical Guide in Everyday Affairs 


be the pulled of We sew Dacrcltandis iF a general way you know a good deal about The Encyclopaedia 


you know it is the recognized final authority on the 


world’s knowledge and you have a vague idea that it is full of 
useful information. 


But do you realize that it contains the kind of 


information that every woman must have if she is to make the most 
of herself and her family—if she is to command the increased safety, 
the increased comfort, 


the greater opportunities for enjoying life 


and for getting on in the world that modern life offers? 
What are your duties? 


Being a woman is no longer a bar to 


success in any undertaking nor an excuse for doing things in a hit-or- 
miss fashion. 


the matters left 
Whether your work is at home or out in the 
You 


what you accomplish 


The demands upon you are varied; 


is measured by your ability to make use of the experience of others. 
And the Britannica is the place to find the accumulated experience 
of the world’s workers and thinkers. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1916 
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Have You a Family to Bring 


The Britannica Will Tell You How to Guard Their Health 


OWADAYS the mother of sickly children gets 

little sympathy, for everyone knows the chances 
are that their poor health is due to her igno- 
rance or neglect. Modern doctors agree that most 
sickness is preventable. In the Britannica, some 
of the world’s most famous physicians explain the 
causes of every known disease, including common ail- 
ments like colds and indigestion, and describe the treat- 


It’s not merely the physical welfare of children that the Britannica concerns itself about: 


ment needed. More important still, they tell you how 
to feed your family, how to keep them so strong and 
well that they will be proof against almost any illness. 
Its advice will help you protect your children against 
those common diseases, once considered inevitable and 
harmless, but now known to be unnecessary and apt 
to result in deafness or defective eyesight. The Bri- 
tannica is a veritable handbook of preventive medicine. 


it con- 


tains the most advanced thought on every question relating to their training, education and choice 


of vocation. It’s for you to decide 


whether your family shall be the healthier, the happier, the 


more efficient for all this new knowledge now so easily within your reach. 


The Britannica Throws Light Upon All Your Daily Activities —yYou’ve probably 
never thought of The Encyclopaedia Britannica as a practical guide in the everyday affairs of 
life, yet there isn’t one of your tasks or interests that the Britannica won’t throw light upon. 


How to Are you thinking of refurnishing a room, for instance? 
ES Then why not turn to the Britannica and get the advice of 

well-known authorities on design, decoration, and furniture? 
House—The Are you doubtful about what kind of carpets to buy? The 
Britannica Britannica describes and illustrates the various types of 
Tells Oriental rugs and modern carpets and explains the good 

qualities of each. Are you interested in antique furniture? 
Can you distinguish a Charles II chair from a Queen Anne chair, a Chippen- 
dale from a Heppelwhite? Can you identify the different kinds of porcelain, 
china, and glass? The Britannica will give you a keenly intelligent interest 
in all these things, and the eye of a connoisseur. 


Even if it’s only a question of things to wear, you'll find 


How to Shop 


Judiciously — the Britannica helpful. Take furs, for instance—the satisfac- 
tion of wearing fine furs rests on your confidence that they 
Consult the are fine furs and not imitations. Don’t you think you would 
Britannica feel safer when buying them if you could recognize every kind 
Again on the market and knew the value, the good qualities, the 


weak points of each and the difference between choice and 
inferior skins? Wouldn’t it be helpful to know which furs are imitated and 
just how the imitations are made? The Britannica gives you all such infor- 
mation not only about furs but about every thing you would ever buy: jewelry, 
precious stones, laces, embroideries, silks, and leather goods, for example, so 
that you may be sure that you are spending your money wisely. 


If you want to get the most out of travel, consult the 
Britannica about the places you are going to see and you'll 
know what to look for. Art-galleries, cathedrals, and 
points of historical interest—even natural objects like the 
Big Trees and the Grand Canyon—are the more interesting 
for what the Britannica tells you about their history. 


How to Get _ You've noticed that musicians seem to be able to all but 
the Most Out live upon music, and artists take the same delight in painting, 
‘ sculpture, and architecture. There is no reason why you 
of Music shouldn’t enjoy a large share of the pleasure they find in their 
and Art arts. You can easily cultivate a discriminating taste through 
reading the Britannica articles on these subjects—all of them 

written by well-known critics. 


How to Enjoy 
Travel Most 
Thoroughly 


Have You __ It makes no difference what you are doing, the Britannica 
Wi tee gives you the experience of others who have been over at least 

a part of your path. If you are wondering how to find a 
Way to Make vocation for yourself, you'll get countless ideas from the 
in the World? Britannica, for it deals with every line of work which women 

have undertaken. Have you an interest in photography, in 
bookbinding, metal-working, or any of the arts and crafts? Have you ever 
thought of raising flowers or vegetables for market, or poultry, or bees? The 
Britannica will tell you just what qualifications and conditions are necessary 
for good results. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 





It is not easy to describe The Encyclopaedia Britannica because it is 
really a summary of the know ledge of the whole world; to every reader it isa 
ditierent book, offering whatever the individual interests and needs of each 
demand. Still it is possible to give you glimpses of some of its many sides 
an! we shall be glad to send you an interesting booklet based upon the actual 
experience of women who have learned how to make the Britannica serve them 


You Can Order Today Without Risking a Cent 


Nothing we can say about The Encyclopaedia Britannica or the ‘‘ Handy Volume”’ 
ly our certainty that you will be pleased with the books as our readiness to send them for a first pay- 
Just pin $1.00 or your check to the coupon at right-hand 
We will send list of prices and details of bindings. 


ment of $1.00, with our guarantee of satisfaction. 
coiner of this page. Sign it and mail it. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CoO. i" 


CHICAGO 
Sole Distributors 
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in the management of their households, in the education and training of their 
children and in enlarging and stimulating their own interests. Remember 
you take no risk in sending your order for the set at once, but if you wish first 
to assure yourself that the Britannica fits your needs and to see specimen pages, 
color reproductions of bindings, description of bookcases, etc. 
card or fill out booklet coupon below and we will gladly send you a copy free. 
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gladly send both booklets if you want them. 
order the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ issue now, under o 
No. 3 and enclose $1.00. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 
Please send me 


O 1. The booklet called ‘‘The Part The Ency 
Plays in the Affairs of Ambitious Women,’ 
and full information about bindings, price 


issue can prove so 


Your booklet containing a more genera 


Volume’ issue, sample pages, bindings, p 


for me. $1.00 enclosed as first payment. 
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1 Address 


E ncyclopé 1edia Britannica, full information about the ‘ 


O 3. Order form, which I will sign on receipt. 


o 
, send a post $100 
own 
If you want booklets only, check No. 1 or No. 2 or both. We will 


If you are ready to 
ur guarantees, check 


clopaedia Britannica 
with sample pages 
S, etc. 


1 description of The 
‘Handy 
rices, terms, etc. 


Reserve one set 
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KNOX 


SPARKLING GELATINE 


(Granulated) 


WAVA ai ta Were elem lave Mo mr Uite-Velthy— 
and tempting a dessert as this 
Snow -Pudding made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine ? 


Recipes for this and other dishes 
in every package, or send for 


Our new 


1916 Recipe Book FREE 


for your grocer’s name. Pint 
sample for 2c stamp and 
grocers name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., INC. 


413 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Save BIG MONEY 


On Your Homet! fire! 


—Safe, Prompt Delivery and Satisfaction or Money Back! 
We have letters from hundreds of home owners telling how Gordon-Van 
Tine methods have saved them substantial amounts. Cosy houses $300 up! 
Send coupon; learn what we can save you. Get our 2 big plan books. (300 plans, 
photos, color schemes, exact costs.) FREE! We sell 


All Material d dH Material Furnished 

Ready-Sawed Homes 4! Me'Ft!—Standard Homes Mri StandardWer 

Our two big new plan books fully describe both ways. We make plans free. All material 

delivered at one time—no delays. Highest grade materials. onvenience ideas, well- 

planned kitchens, pantry cases built-in; no kitchen cabinets needed. Linen closets; 

beautifully grained 2-panel Fir doors; bungalow trim for mahogany or other finish. 
Many labor-savers appealing to women. All at 

WW = Save enough to pay 

holesale Prices! your carpenter labor. = q 

We sell through catalog only. Lowest selling expense . i 


makes prices rock-bottom. Over 100,000 home 
2 owners and 10,000 contractors buy regularly 
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Build now. Also get free 5,000 Bargain Catalog 
of money-savers. Send coupon NOW! 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5833 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5833 Case St., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Figure 1—Typical of Underexposure 
Normal Development 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


A Department to Help the 
Amateur Photographer 


Conducted by O. L. Griffith 


Part I—Photographic Devices That 
Will Assist in Getting Good Results 


ONSTANTLY I am being asked: “Why 

are my photographs a failure?”’ And the 
answer to this question depends upon whether 
the fault is in the technical side of the picture- 
making or in the composition of the pictures. 

Let us consider the technical side of the work 
first, and the various devices which the experts 
have provided to help the amateur to make his 
pictures technically as good as possible. 

The first element which enters into the mak- 
ing of a photograph is the exposure, which 
impresses the image on the light-sensitive plate 
or film. This is followed by the development, 
which brings out the invisible image; the fix- 
ing, which makes it nonsensitive to light; the 
washing, which removes harmful chemicals 
that would affect its permanence; the drying, 
which completes the treatment of the negative; 
and the printing, developing or toning, fixing, 
washing, drying and mounting of the print bring 
the photograph to its finished form. These op- 
erations cover the technical side of camera work; 
and failure, as understood by the average cam- 
era user, simply means the failure to carry out 
one or more of these operations successfully. 


eo will have noticed that this technical 
side of the camera work was divisible into 
two well-defined divisions: the treatment of the 
negative and the treatment of the print. In 
most cases success in the treatment of the print 


of the negative. If you fail to secure a good 
negative you cannot hope to get a good print 
from that negative; while on the other hand if 
you have a successful negative and fail with 
the print you may yet make a good print from 
that negative. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to secure a good negative if you 
are to be successful in the technical side. 

In the making of the negative you probably 
know that if you place a developed negative 
in a solution of hypo for about ten minutes it 
will be properly fixed; and if, after fixing, you 
wash the negative for an hour in running water 
the negative will be properly washed. This is 
simple enough. On the other hand the expo- 
sure and development of a negative, if carried 
out in the old-fashioned hit-or-miss method, 
demand unusual skill or luck if even a fair 
average of success is to be obtained. 

You must be able to judge, within reason- 
ably accurate limits, the actinic quality of 
light, and the chemical action of the developer 
upon the silver emulsion of your plate or film. 
Both of these, if left to judgment alone, require 
more skill and practice than the average ama- 
teur is able to give. 

It is in the exposure and development of a 
negative that most of your technical failures 
occur. If the uncertainty and failure can be 
eliminated from this part of the work it will 
be a simple matter to produce technically per- 
fect negatives for the basis of your prints. 


N OST of us have very little knowledge of the 
}\ actinic value of light; neither can we tell 
exactly when the development of a negative is 
complete; and it is not possible to give the time 
and money that a thorough knowledge of these 
conditions necessitates. Fortunately we may 
call to our aid certain devices which will take 
the place of personal experience to a great ex- 
tent, and will enable us not only to eliminate 
failure from our work but to simplify the entire 
photographic process. 

Certain of these accessories are essential, 
while others are conveniences which will at a 
reasonably small cost supplant more elaborate 
and cumbersome methods. All are desirable 
in producing good negatives and prints or in 
reducing a part of the drudgery heretofore con- 
sidered a necessary evil in photographic work. 

Let us now go back to the first step which 
every amateur must take—that of loading the 
light-sensitive plate or film into the plate holder 
or camera. Generally speaking, cameras are of 
two distinct types: those requiring roll films 
and those adapted to film packs or plates. The 
roll films may be loaded into the camera in day- 
light and removed after exposure. 

Film packs may also be loaded into the 
adapter and removed after exposure by day- 
light, but those of us who use plates have been 
accustomed to go to all sorts of trouble to 
darken a room or go into some stuffy closet 
to load our plate holders; and every time we 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
always comes in a 
yellow box. There are 
many imitations of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic,so you 
should look carefully 
for the name and yel- 
low box when you buy. 
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To the Woman 
who is proud of 
her laundry work 


N° DOUBT you 
think it neces- 
sary to rub and boil 
clothes to make them 
sweet and clean. A 
million women, as 
particular as you, 
used to think so too. 


Now they know 
there is one other 
way to secure the 
same results without 
the old-fashioned 
drudgery. They “red 
P.anD G,—The White 
Naphtha Soap. 


If you would try 
P.AnD G.—The White 
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 Naphtha Soap you §$ 
4% too would find that, 
€ without your doing 
any hard rubbing or 
» boiling, it washes 
% clothes as sweet and 


eee 
2S 


clean as you want 


N 

“them. 

ys P. AND G.—The White 
%  Naphtha Soap is 


made to satisfy wo- 
men who would not 
think of using a 
labor-saving soap un- 
less its standard of 
work were as high as 
theirs. 


So long as this White 
Naphtha Soap saves 
time and labor with- 
out any sacrifice in 
the quality of work, 
should not you use it 
for washing clothes 
and for all general 
cleaning? 
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Figure 2—Correctly Exposed But 
Overdeveloped 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


have wished for some method whereby the 
makeshift dark room might be discarded. A 
changing bag is just the thing needed. 

The changing bag is made of light-tight ma- 
terial and is about the size of an ordinary single 
school bag. The cost for four by five or smaller 
plates is $1.15. The box of fresh plates and the 
plate holders are placed in the bag, which is 
then buttoned up, and the hands are inserted 
through the openings, which are closed about 
the wrists by elastics. With one of these bags 
the loading of the plate holder may take place 
in any ordinary room. 

Your camera being loaded you are about to 
take some pictures, and your first question is: 
What exposure shall I give? There are a num- 
ber of excellent ways to determine this: Auto- 
time scale, fitted to many cameras; exposure 
tables, found in various magazines and in the 
photographic notebooks; and by actinometer. 

The actinometer is the most accurate and 
desirable method, as it directly measures the 
actinic quality of the light, which no other 
method can do. The actinometer is a small 
device shaped like a watch and of much the 
same size. It is exposed to the light in the place 
of the object to be photographed, and in about 
one minute will give the correct exposure. The 
actinometer enables us to avoid failure in 
exposure, and is a necessary part of a photo- 
graphic outfit. The cost varies from $1.25 to 
$7.50, according to the type selected, and the 
cheapest will do just as satisfactory work as 
the most expensive. 


if AVING made your exposure you are ready 
to develop your negative. Of all the 
methods used for developing perhaps the most 
uniformly successful results are obtained by the 
tank system. In this the exposed negative is 
placed in an especially constructed tank con- 
taining the developer, and allowed to remain 
there for a fixed time at a certain temperature. 
At the end of this time development will be 
complete, and the plate or film may be fixed and 
washed. Most of the tank-developer formulas 
are based on a development time of twenty 
minutes at sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

Tanks may be obtained for roll film, film 
packs and plates. The roll-film tanks are so de- 
signed that films may be loaded into the tank 
by daylight, while for film packs and plates 
the changing bag may again be utilized. 

As papers of the printing-out class, such as 
blue-print paper, solio and platinum, do not re- 
quire a dark room, and as developing-out or 
gaslight papers may be handled safely in an 
ordinary room lighted by gas, oil or electricity, 
the dark room has been eliminated for every 
phase of our work except enlargement. 

However, should you wish to enlarge a print 
to a two-times enlargement—that is, if your 
original negative is 214 by 3% inches the two- 
times enlargement will give a print 5 by 7 
inches—you may, by the purchase of a fixed 
focus enlarger and the use of a rather fast 
developing-out paper, also make this a daylight 
process and discard the dark room entirely. 
The fixed-focus enlarger is a collapsible light- 
tight box which takes the negative at one end, 
the paper at another, and has a lens in the 
proper place between them. 


N THIS brief outline I have shown how by a 

few well-chosen devices, intelligently used, 
you may reduce failure to a minimum. The 
actinometer definitely gives you the correct 
time for exposure, and the tank places develop- 
ment on a positive basis. The further use of 
these and other valuable aids will be thoroughly 
covered in later issues, and the entire photo- 
graphic subject taken up step by step. 

Often we may profit by observing another’s 
failures and successes. To this end two prints 
of failures are used as examples this month. 
Figure 1 is typical of underexposure, normal 
development. The print is weak, lacking in 
contrast and in detail in the shadows. Figure 
2 was correctly exposed but overdeveloped. 
There is full detail in the shadows, but the de- 
velopment has been carried so far that the con- 
trast is excessive. If the shadows are printed 
for, the high lights are weak and lacking in 
detail. If the high lights are printed for, the 
shadows and half-tones are buried. 








NOTE—If Home Journat readers wish information on 
any phase of photographic work, or send me prints upon 
which they desire advice or criticism, I shall be glad to aid 
in every possible way. In the event of prints being sub- 
mitted for criticism I must ask that, in order that I may 
te of the greatest service, as complete information be given 
as is possible regarding the conditions under which the 
picture was taken. Such information should include size 
and name of camera, lens, shutter and diaphragm stop 
used, name of plate or film, time of day and condition 
of light, exposure given, developer, and how used; also 
paper used in making print and developer used for print. 
Address your letter to Mr. O. L. Griffith, in care of 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, and inclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope or full postage for return of prints. 
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URE white-flour 

bread is the most 
perfect food in the 
world. It yields nearly 
twice as much nourish- 
ment as rice or pota- 
toes, and is ten times 
as nourishing as an 
equal value of meat. 
Compared with fish or 
/ cheese, or other staple 
i foods, bread furnishes 
nearly twice the nutri- 
ment at half the price. 
Made in your own 
kitchen, its average 
| cost is about two and 
/ one-half cents a loaf. 


White bread is the 
most completely di- 
gested solid food in the 
world, over 90% of it 
being transformed into 
health and strength. 

- And it is far more eco- 
nomical than any other 
staple food. 


—_— 


No bread is as truly whole- 
some or as perfectly satisfactory as that 
baked at home from pure white flour. 


Here’s a master recipe for bread. It’s 
good anywhere, with any kind of white 
flour. An expert prepared it— Miss 
Marion Harris Neil, Editor of ‘Table 
Talk’? and Principal of the Philadelphia 
School of Cooking. Try it. 


GOOD HOMEMADE BREAD 


3% quarts flour; 1 tablespoonful salt; 2 tablespoonfuls sugar; 
2 cakes compressed yeast; 31/, cupfuls lukewarm water. 


Warm basin and flour to save time. Sieve flour and salt into basin. 
Cream yeast and sugar together until liquid. Add tepid water. Make 
a well in the flour and stir in yeast and water, also a little flour from 
sides, leaving a wall of it around the yeast. Cover and put in warm 
place until surface of yeast is thickly covered with bubbles. Then 
knead all the flour into the sponge, using the hand. Add more tepid 
water if dough is too stiff. Put back into basin, cover and put in 
warm place to rise. Knead quickly and lightly to- 
gether. Bake in hot oven (340°) for first fifteen 
minutes, then let heat gradually decrease. Time will 
depend on size of loaves. 
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yourself and children. 


Send 10c for a 3 months’ 







Paramount 


OUR EIGHT Y-FIVE 




















Paramount Pictures are distinctly quality productions, enabling 
you to seeon the screen the picturized versions of theatrical suc- 
cesses, popular books, and original photoplays of supreme merit. 
Paramount Pictures feature the best known stars of stage and 
screen in clean, wholesome and entertaining productions. 

No town is too small to show Paramount Pictures. If no theatre 
in your town is showing them, ask the best theatre to get therm 
and see the best at prices from 10 to 50 cents. 


Send for This Motion Picture Magazine 


trial offer of Picture Progress, a magazine 
filled with stories, photos, questions and answers and articles by and about 
your favorite Motion Picture players. Address your letter to Dept. J5. 


NEW YORK,NY. 


PRODUCTIONS OF 


Farnous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; 
The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., and Pallas Pictures. 


A Safe Guide to Better Films 


The same quality standard that governs your selec- 
tion of food, clothes and articles for the home should 
guide you in selecting the best motion pictures for 
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The Growing 
Popularity of 
INDIAN HEAD 


The genuine “Indian 
Head” israpidly grow- 
ing in favor for white 
dresses, suits, blouses 
and children’ s clothes. 


W omen are enthusi- 
- . 1 cc . 
asticaboutit! “Indian 
Head’ appealsto wom- 

> 
an’s love of beauty 
just as much as it does 
to her sense of wise 
economy. 


“Indian Head” makes 
your money go further 
and your clothes wear 
longer. 

Why buy linen at 50c 
when you can get all the 
beauty of linen and even 























better wearing quality at 
one-third the cost ? It will 
pay you to remember 
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one sure way to Know it 
in dotted letters on the selvz age 
advertisement. Make sure 
buy. Ask your dealer for it. 
on the selvage. 


Don’t 


INDIAN HE 


with directions. 





every yard of real “ 
-exactly 
* Indic an Head” 


We'll Send You Material for a Doll’s Dress, 
we will send material for a doll's dress of 
State whether for 14-, 16- or 18-inch doll. 


Amory, Browne Co. 


27,337 as, 8 ow a A g r-) a 12Y, 
3640 aye Een ays —_ — aos & ‘t0" 
44in- goa %e oe oe ene “ee ee em 8 25 
wide © ‘eee egw eas “SG SB SB aseeg ene a yard 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Use it instead of Linen 
when next y ou want a good-looking, splendid-wearing, white wash-fabric of handsome 


weave. There's almost mo wear-out toit. Prove this to your own satisfaction. 

tee **Indian Head” can be procured in ready-to-wear clothes and dresses: —Look for the 
words ‘Indian Head” on thelabel. If not at your dealer's we will help you obtainthem. 
Another “Indian Head’” superiority — it doesn’t wrinkle easily, ** Indian Head” stays 
fresh an unbelievably long time. You can easily wear it many times before it looks 
soiled. Right here is a big saving im your laundry bill. 
There is but one genuine “Indian Head’’—and but one sure way to get it. There is 


Indian Head’” has the name 
as it appears on the border of this 
is on the selv< age before you 
accept it umless it has ** Indian Head” 


For three 2c stamps, 


“Indiam Head.”’ cut ready to sew, 


iv 


Dept. 33, 48 Franklin St. eA : 
Boston, Mass. 
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Regz.U.S. Pat.Off. 
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THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


i. 
A Circle of 


Married Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: 
How Can a Home Woman Earn Money? 


JE AN optimist during 1916. 


Cultivate faith: faith in yourself, in those who 
surround you, in the strong and efficient League 
which stands back of your slightest efforts, and in 
an overruling Power which brings about what 
Stevenson called “ the ultimate decency of things.”’ 
Woman’s greatest gifthas always been her capac- 
ity for faith. Be a typical old-fashioned woman 
in this respect, however “‘new”’ and progressive 
you may be in others. 


Resolve that there shall be room in your crowded 
day for your League work, and there will be room. 


Do your planning for the things that demand 
money—the spring renovating of the house and 
the wardrobe, the 
children’s birth- 
day parties, your 
own winter enter- 
tainments,or next 
summer’s vaca- 
tion— not “‘in 
yourhead” but on 
paper, with the 
League’s salary 
offer before you. 
Draw a pencil 
line under the salary payment 
which best fits your needs and “A Housewife 
the amount of time you can is Tied Down” 
devote to the work, and say 
squarely:“I WILL.” Donot be ashamed of let- 
ting people know that you are working for money. 
Next to love, it’s the best thing to work for. 





ERE, at last, are the infallible rules for 

making money for w hich I am so fre- 
quently asked! “‘Infallible” is a formidable 
word, and you may wonder that I am not 
afraid of it. Everybody knows that a busy 
housewife is tied to her home by certain inevi- 
table duties. But Ihave two thousand reasons 
for my confidence. If I printed them here 
they would consist of two thousand names of 
women who inthe last year have earned money 
through joining the League and practicing these 
rules. But the League, as you know, does not 
make public the names or addresses of its mem- 
bers. The way I undertake to prove to any 
member that two thousand wives and mothers 
have made money through doing our work is 
by making her the two thousand and first—if 
she follows the rules. 

Today my thoughts are going out, not only 
toour two thousand successful money-earners 
but to the thousand thousand to whom 1916 is 
bringing money problems of which they see 
no solution. Many of them are already turn- 
ing inquiring eyes toward the League. In 
every mail I receive such letters as this: 


Dear HOME JOURNAL: I have often wished that 
I might be one of your money-makers. There are 
so many needs, and our income small, and some 
reverses in these perilous times! Some children 
married and gone, but one girl left with her educa- 
tion yet to complete. Husband a minister, and 
now unemployed. I read every letter of those who 
have helped their husbands to increase their in- 
come, hoping to gain some thought that may help 
me to do something, so would like to belong to 
The Wives’ League. I have never 
been compelled to earn my living, 
but now I do so want to help, and 
educate our daughter. 

A CALIFORNIA MOTHER. 








Such a letter might well cause 
an ache in the heart, if received 
in an ordinary mail. But The 
Wives’ League 
Secretary’s mail 
is never ordinary. 
Letters like these 
are to be found in 
it at any time: 


That wonderful 
big salary check of 
$250 came Satur- 
day. It will buy lots 
of things, won’t it? 

You may be in- 
terested to know 
that with part of 
the $175 previously 
received I have 
purchased a long- 
desired mahogany davenport and a mahogany 
Colonial rocker—two pieces of beauty and com- 
fort added to our living room, for which we are 
all very thankful. 

A NEW YorRK STATE MEMBER. 


“I Have Purchased a 
Davenport” 


I have never acknowledged the good things you 
are so constantly sending me when I work. But, 
believe me, when my crisp $2 and $4 salaries arrive 
Iam too full for utterance, and just wish I could 
fly to the te lephone and pour out my thankfulness 
and appreciation, for through the League I have 
been able to do all sorts of things. I bought a 
dresser, two rockers, paid $20 on my own doctor’s 
bill and paid for an Operation on my little son’s 
throat, and kept up my dues in the Ladies’ Aid. 
Am the mother of two children, and do the cook- 
ing, sewing and all laundry work for four, still I 
have some time for your work, 

A Texas MEMBER. 


These few letters tell the whole story of the 
League. They show how comprehensive is its 
field of usefulness to women placed in widely 
varied circumstances, with widely differing 
opportunitie s of working and - with widely 
differing capacity for saying ‘‘I will.” 

How sincerely can you say ‘‘I will”? How 
muchtime and effort can you spare for a work 
of the League during the remaining months of 
1916? If you will write me a line answering 
these questions I shall very g ladly write you 
a letter answering your question: ‘‘How can 
a home woman earn money?”’ 


THE Lapirs’ HomE JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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WONDERS 





Goblin Soap 


Goblin Soap works fast. 
It changes dirty little 
hands in a twinkling. It’s 
the hurry -up-get-clean- 
for-school soap. Mothers 
like Goblin Soap because 
it scrubs without the 
hard rubbing that chil- 
dren fuss about. 


For Toilet and Bath 


It has a free smooth lather in 
any water, hard or soft, cold 
or warm. It takes -out the 
stains and grimy lines of house- 
work without harming the 
most delicate skin. 


Offices, Factories, Schools 
and Hospitals 


are supplied with Goblin Soap. Sur- 


geons use it. Accountants, Stenog- 
raphers, Artists, Printers, Auto- 
mobilists, Machinists, Iron Workers. 
Engineers — Firemen use Goblin 
Soap because it quickly and easily 
removes ground-in dirt and stains. 


5c Per Cake 


postpaid for your dealer’s name 
and address and atwo-cent stamp. 


Address 
CUDAHY, Dept. 15 


111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Reduce Your Cost of Living 


Half of your living expenses, during many months 
of the year, are for vegetables which you could 
easily grow in your own garden. Even without 
considering the advantage of fresh, crisp vege- 
tables, the actual saving should give you sufficient 
reason for planting a garden this year—with 
latter-day methods and higher quality of seeds a 
space 25 by 50 feet should produce all the vege- 
tables that a family of six will require. 











One of our customers writes us: 


“T have never done any work inthe garden, but I found 
that the Garden Guide and Record you sent me with 
my order for seeds made it plain and easy. Our 
family had more vegetables all summer than we could 
use and the actual expense was under five dollars.” 


To get the full results of your garden, you should 
plant the best seeds obtainable. 69 years of suc- 
cessful seed growing and testing make Henderson’s 
seeds the very best you can buy. 


‘Everything for the Garden”’ is the title of our annual cata- 
logue. It is really a book of 206 pages, handsomely bound 
with a beautifully embossed cover, 16 colored plates and 
over 1000 halftones, direct from photographs, showing actual results without exag- 
geration. It is a library of everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 


Henderson Seed Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a 
Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer and Eckford Mixed Sweet Peas 





In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue, “ Everything 
for the Garden,” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send you 
the catalogue, together with this remarkable ‘‘ Henderson Specialty Collection,’’ and the 
** Henderson Garden Plans.”’ 























Every Empty Envelope Counts Eis 
as Cash This collection is enclosed in a coupon 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


envelope which, when emptied and re- si 
' P 4 ‘ P I enclose herewith 10c, for which send catalogue and “Henderson 
turned, will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order Specialty Collection,” with complete cultural directions, including the 


of seeds, plants or bulbs amounting to one dollar or over. **Henderson Garden Plans,”’ as advertised in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c 
at the stores 


Why Your Skin 
Needs 2 Creams 


Your face needs two entirely different 
kinds of cream: a night cream to soothe and 















Jars only; 50c, 75c and $1 
at the stores 


soften a dry, harsh skin while you sleep, and 
a rolling massage cream to freshen up and take the ‘‘tired’’ out of your face before you 


meet people. 


ingredients of these two entirely different creams. 


No one kind of cream made can do the work, or have the beautifying 


While either cream is a beauty- 


maker in itself, still the use of both creams will bring greater results. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Softens and Beautifies 
Red, Chapped Faces & Hands 


A new delight will be yours when you 
wake up and find your skin so soft, smooth 
and attractive after using Pompeian Night 
Cream for the first time. Its popularity is 
truly remarkable. 

Winds, cold weather or approaching age 
dry up the protective oils of the skin. 
Thus beauty is stolen from the face and 
hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin with soothing unguents, 
and beautifies while you sleep. _... 

Get the habit of nightly use, : 
because weather and water 
damage the complexion and 
hands constantly. 

Pompeian Night Cream is 
smooth, «w/ite and exquisite- 
ly fragrant. It isnot too dry; 
it is not too oily. It iS just 
right. 


Get 1916 Calendar 
& 2 Trial Jars 


‘‘Absence Cannot Hearts Divide” 
is the title of this big, beautiful 
picture in dark green and pink. 
Size, 28 inches x 744 inches. No 
advertising on the front. Trial 














Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


Freshens ‘‘Lifeless’’ Skins 
Banishes Tired, Drawn Faces 
**How worn and old you look tonight!” 
can be said to almost any woman after a 
hard day in the house, in society or shop- 
ping. But—take a 2-minute massage with 
Pompeian Massage Cream, and then people 
will exclaim, ‘‘Why, you look as fresh 

and pretty as a daisy!”’ 

A massage with Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream does take the “tired” 
out of one’s face. It does wake-up 
and freshen-up sallow, lifeless skins. 
In short, the face is youth-i-fied as 
this pink cream rubs in and rolls out 
in its own peculiar, invigorating way. 
See new product below. 





DANDRUFF causes loss of hair. 
Don’t wait until too 
late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. 
It removes dandruff, saves the hair, 
and makes it healthy and fluffy. A 
clear amber liquid. Can’t discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to 
use. At the stores, 25c, 50c and $1 
per bottle. 








seuenuueuueue (i of, sign and send seeaaaauauaat 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
preferred) for trial jars of Pompeian Night 
Pompeian Massage Cream, also 1916 Art Calendar. 


I enclose 10c (stamps ig coin 
-ream and 








jars of Pompeian Massage Cream Name 
and Pompeian Night Cream sent 
with the calendar. Clip coupon Address 
now. 
City State 


























YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
»», free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
}® *% tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
~~ *4 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Reduces the high cost of living 


meat without bleeding it; 


Made of nickel steel. 
Housekeeping Institute, 


mail $1.00. 


Peerless Meat Perforator 


Makes round steak as tender as sirloin 
or porterhouse; cuts the fibre of tough 
retains all 
juices, nutriment and flavors; does not 
mar appetizing appearance of meat; not a meat chopper; 
saves gas in cooking. 
by Good 


Endorsed 
Domestic Science 


Schools and chefs of leading hotels and restaurants. By 


MEAT CUTLERY CO., Dept. A, 416 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















can be turned into dollars by look- 


An Occasional Spare Hour ing after our subscription renewals. 


Write the Agency Division, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and find out about it. 




































WEAR-EVER 
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The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 12. New Kensington, Pa. 
(or if you live inCanada) Northern Aluminum 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Send, prepaid, 1-qt. ‘Wear-Ever”’ stew pan. 
Enclosed is 25c in stamps or coin— money to 
be refunded if not satisfied. Offer good until 
March 20, 1916, only. 

ae 





Address 


For this 45c One-quart 


Aluminum Stew Pan 


If coupon is mailed on or before March 20, 1916 


Do you know why so many women prefer “ Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils? If not, see for yourself the difference 
between “‘ Wear-Ever” and other kinds of aluminum utensils—and 


enameled utensils. 


Aluminum utensils are NOT “all the same.” 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Send for your ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stew Pan today! 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil C 
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ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


Tes directory is given for our readers who 
desire specific information by mail on any 
subject. Please always confine your ques- 
tions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. All letters will be answered personally 
and will not be published. Write briefly, and 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


To Whom to Write 







A 








Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other than 
home dressmaking), whether for babies, girls, 
boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by 
mail, by a corps of trained fashion experts, if you 
address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about your 
own hat, or your children’s hats, whether about 
the new hats or how to make over old ones, will be 
speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best materials, 
trimmings and patterns for your children’s clothes 
remember it will be a pleasure to help you solve 
them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether he is a 
few years old or very young—his food, his care, 
his clothes, his health, anything—will be cheer- 
fully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, through a reliable 
lawyer, will answer by mail any suitable question 
of law, or endeavor to solve any legal problem 
capable of solution by mail, submitted by its 
readers. The suitability of answering any ques- 
tion, however, is to be determined solely by the 
HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Eso. 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house we 
can tell you how to obtain plans published in the 
HoME JOURNAL, answer questions about little 
house building or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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These latest stylerods 
are easier to put up 


—the brackets are very simple, strong, and 
invisible in use. Once up, Kirsch Flat 
Rods never come down by accident. They 
never sag or tarnish—show off your cur- 
tains to the very best advantage—make 
possible any desired draping effect, from 
plain single curtains to elaborate overdrape 
and valance combinations. The flat shape 
makes Kirsch Rods strong and holds French 
headings erect without the need of buckram 
or other stiffening. French heading or plain 
rings used if desired. 


(Patented) 


Flat Rods 


are guaranteed never to sag or tarnish 


You'll find the guarantee slip inside every 
rod. They give years of perfect service. 
Made in satin brass, ‘‘Vernis Martin’’, 
oxidized copper, white or colors. The curves 
permit graceful draping clear to casing, con- 
cealing poor woodwork, setting off beautiful 
woodwork. Kirsch Flat Rods are sold only 
in plainly labelled, sealed packages, con- 
taining everything complete for one win- 
dow. See these latest style rods at your 
dealer's. They give better draping results. 
Are far more simple and durable. Also ask 
your dealer to show you 


Kirsch Novelty Scrim-or-Net 


Guaranteed to 


Curtains “hang straight 


Always cut by the thread. Hems turned by the 
thread and pressed by hand. Mitering perfect. 
Painstakingly made in every way. Guaranteed 
to hold color and lustre after washing. Sold 
always one pair to the sealed package. A large 
selection of latest materials and patterns. To 
assist you in the effective draping of your home 
we’ ve prepared a book, which we offer you, free. 


Write today for newest ideas 


on window draping 


We'll send at once—‘* The Rod and Drapery 
Style Book.”’ Illustrates a large number of 
beautiful windows; some simple, some elabo- 
rate. Full information given as 
to the style of rod used, the ma- 
terial of curtain, color schemes 
followed everything, in fact, 

that you wish to know. Write 
today and be sure to mention 
dealer’s name. 












Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


10 Prospect Avenue, 
STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A. 







ae 


No. 4A Rod—this rod made possible the draping 
effect shown above. 















Pretty-Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints on 
complexion, hair trouble (not arranging hair, 
another notice covers that), skin and eyes, etc.— 
are matters on which you will get advice promptly 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, leftovers, 
and all such problems of housekeepers, you may 
depend upon getting helpful advice, cheerfully 
given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in the 
city or in the country, if you wish help in planning 
an entertainment we shall be glad to offer sug- 
gestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 

Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 

Queries of all kinds about music, except the 
adaptability of original manuscripts for publica- 
tion (and piano questions, which are taken care 
of in Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive 
attention from experts on this subject. Address 

THE Music EDITORS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life presents 
new problems. Perhaps it is a heart affair, or a 
question in her life at the office or at home. Any- 
thing which is of vital interest to her will receive 
careful attention and sympathetic advice from a 
woman who understands the problems and ap- 
preciates the difficulties. 

THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


REG IN US. DAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 








Our “Mohawk” Brandisagoodsheet, 
not quite so heavy as Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 














Home Dressmaking 

Any question about home dressmaking (other 
than styles in clothes, which will be answered by 
the Fashion Editors), whether of new clothes or 
about making over and economical cutting, will 
be answered by 

THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 











“mn New Thought? 


ELBERT HUBBARD said, “Ne 


Thought is not canned thought. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE says, “ New 
Thoughtisoldthought Burbanked. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX give: 
her opinion in the booklet, “ What 
I Know About New Thought.” 


you can get th 
For 10 cts. above booklet 
and three months’ trial subscrip 
tion to NAUTILUS, leading advo 


wealth and happiness. Elizabet! 
Towne and William E,. Towne 
editors. Edwin Markham, Will 
iam Walker Atkinson, Oriso! 
Swett Marden, Edward B. War 
man, A. M., Horatio W. Dresseran 
others, regular contributors, Sen 
NOW and we will include the book 
ELizaBETH TOWNE let,“* How ToGet What You Want.” 
Editor of Nautilus 
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Do You 
Need More 
Money? 


To Any Woman 


who has no special training and wants to 
earn money, I would recommend nothing 
better than selling World’s Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any 
soliciting of any kind, and it was with fear and 
trembling, but a determination to succeed. The 
commission on my first day’s orders came to $7.00. 

What other work is there that a woman can do 
to earn that amount? And there is absolutely no 
limit to the possibilities. 

One cannot help but succeed with World’s Star 
goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead to success. 
So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 











ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


To Whom to Write 





Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your hair 
in the newest and most becoming style (not about 
hair trouble—another notice covers that), also 
that of children and girls, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patchwork, 
tatting or embroidery, it receives the attention of 
a corps of experts who will give information about 
all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








World's Stare 
Hosiery and Kleern-Kait 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home 
by our special representatives. 

Our direct ‘‘Mill to Home’’ method insures 
to you not only lower prices for higher values, 
but the personal attention of our represent- 
ative. In the Privacy of your home you make 
your selection. The line includes everything 
in hosiery and underwear for all the family. 





Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—another notice 
covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the “‘new housekeeping.”” An 
expert on this question will gladly make clear new 
ways of doing household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The happy, contented woman shown above is free 
from worry and with money coming in. She has 
founded with our help a growing and prosperous 
business, and each month sees her making more 
money. And this case is by no means exceptional, 
for— 


In More Than 9000 Cases 
We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable 
way. World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear are knowneverywhere. Our advertising makes 
sales easy—the quality holds the trade. Prompt 


Deliveries and Protected Territory. 


Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 





BAY CITY, MICH. 


We have been in business 
here for twenty-one years 


Furnishing a Littlhe House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, renovating 
an old room, color ideas—anything about the 
interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpiTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some folks 
call etiquette—whe n visiting or entertz aining, in 
he theater or church, or on the street, is well 
worth knowing. Any question on these matters 
will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you will 
tell us what kind of party you would like to give 
and will furnish us sufficient details to enable us 
to answer intelligently and offer practical sugges- 
tions. Address 

THE HomE Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 
Your 






iNON-NETTLE 
:WHITE FLANNEL 


1259 to Lo 








~ Should Be Kept Warm With 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Bi easeled Flannels cause irritation and 
suffering. Non-Nettle Flannels are 
made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. 
There fore, no irritating nettles, no 
weakening of yarn, and no disappoint- 
ent after washing. We sell direct to 

1 mothers. Beware of substitutes and 
imitations. ‘* Non-Nettle’’ is stamped 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, Sunday- 
school entertainments, and workable methods for 
city or country will be made cheerfully if you 
will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 









Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want to 
know about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








every half yard on selvage. WE DO 
NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


ind receive sample books as illus- 
ited. Also catalogue showing 50 
yles of white Embroidered Flan- 
els, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
sarments, Rubber Goods, Baby Bas- 
ts, Bassinettes, and hundreds of nec- 
sary articles for expectant mothers 
id the new baby. No advertising on 
rapper. For 25 cents we will include 
omplete set of modern Paper Pat- 
rns for baby’s first wardrobe that 
uld cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
rite at once or save this advertisement. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Distributors Non-Nettle White Flannels 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
terest—questions pertaining to women’s interests, 
hints on travel, information on current events, 
the placing of quotations, or of dates, questions 
on science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these questions we have a 
special department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 

THE Epitors oF ‘WILL You TELL ME?” 

THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














“or baby’s bath 


re is a real blessing for baby as ‘vell as mother. 
) stooping—no heavy lifting. Fills from faucet— 
pties into large tub by simply drawing rod. Af- 
ds a soft surface with no possibility of bruising 
or injuring baby’s tender 
body. 


BABY'S 
AT) ¢ | 


is made of heavy nickeled 
steel frame fitted with 
strong, guaranteed flexible 
rubber basin. Adjustable to 
any tub. Many 
plained in illustrated book- 
let entitled ‘“* Baby’s Bath.’ 
Vrite for it and name of dealer. 


H-R MFG. CO., 36 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


uses ex- 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the follow- 

ing special booklets will be mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for 
which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 


“The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas, by 
Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 

‘“‘The Trousseau Book,”’ by the Fashion Editor 
(10 cents). 

**Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
Clothes,”’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘*How to Do Continuous Smocking,”’ by Mrs. 
Martha Mason. 

“How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

‘“‘What You Should Know When Building a 
Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 

‘‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,"’ by the Needle- 
work Editors (15 cents). 

“‘Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by 
Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

‘The Embroidery Book"’ (15 cents). 

“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’ by 
Joseph N. Hettel. 
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Dollars! 


Styles! 
will help 


Send for it Now! 













O matter how many other books 
you expect to get or how many 
retail stores you intend visiting, don’ t think 
of spending a penny for spring clothes till you 
have seen the new 1916 Fashion Book. 

Never, in our forty-four seasons, have we 
seen a wearing-apparel catalog which offers 
so much — either in sty/e or value. 

Our designs are selected from more than ten thousand 
Chicago, New York and Paris creations. Not only 
are they beautiful but they are C-O-R-R-E-C-T. 
Wherever you live, wherever you go, your 


attire will be instantly recognized as faultless. 


Then—the money-saving feature! We buy 
And we sell direct 
These great economies en- 
able us to offer values and prices which 


for a million families. 
to consumer. 


truly are amazing. 


Compare our Styles and Prices. Judge for your- 
The big book 
is free. You would be most welcome to it even 
if you didn’t buy a dollar’s worth of goods. 


self. You’ve nothing to lose, 


Three Typical Values 


We call attention here to three pretty garments. 
But magazine pictures can’t begin to do them 


Save Many 


Wear Latest 


a This free book 


you do both 
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justice. 


Pictures may show design, but they 


can hardly depict accurate colors, texture or 
pattern, 
must see the book itself with its multitudinous 
color pages; with its myriads of rich, stylish 
garments. 


To fully appreciate our values you 























$1.98 to $20; Suits, $8.95 to $20; 
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This book offers every conceivable article of 
wear—not merely for women—but for children 
—and men—and boys! 
Shopping Guide! 


It’s a complete Family 
A great money saver! 


Our prices are as follows (and the merchandise is always first grade): Trimmed 


Hats, 98c to $7.95; Children’s Hats, 


material in contrasting color. 


ibly in back. 


Nile green and Copenhagen. 


high collar edged with silk plush. 
tailored panel trimmed with buttons. 


in front. 





sweep. 


\ waist. 


‘ y? silk loops and fancy 
buttons. Modish 
style back. 
collar, can be worn high 
neck or open, 


Open, 
with silk loops 
and fancy buttons. 
Black, white, navy 
blue or pink, Our 
$198 Tite atin 


No. 4506 Price $1. 95 


Needless to say, all orders are peraeer promptly 


and by prepaid express or parcel post. And our 
Refund Guaranty absolutely protects you against 
dissatisfaction. 


Send Justa Postal 


Write this on a Postal with a pencil: “Please send 
me your new Money-Saving Style Book No, G-2.” 
The great Book will come to you by return mail, 


Chicago Mail Order Ramee 


DEPARTMENT G-2 


Deep pointed 
tunic trimmed with Coney fur. Closing invis- 
Colors: white, light blue, pink, 
Our price, prepaid, $10.95 
Charming all-wool French serge street dress. Novel 
Waist with 
Plain 
French back; closes invisibly 
New style tunic 
sleeves edged with plush. Skirt 
plain tailored with generous 
Black, navy blue, 

dark green, medium brown. 
. Our price, prepaid, $5.95. 
Pure silk crépe de Chine 
Plain tailored; new 
nN pointed opening, closes with 
} ivory 
French 
Two-in-one 


as desired. 
(See miniature collar.) 
Sleeves hemstitched to waist. 
band cuffs, finished 


75c to $1.98; Coats, $2.98 to $15; Dresses, 
Wiaists, 50c to $6; Skirts, 75c to $6. 98; Rain 


Coats, $1.98 to $10; Petti- 
















Pee ee nes coats, 58c to $4.95; House 
Beautiful evening or party frock. Rich, pure, and Dresses, 75c¢ to $2.50. 
lustrous silk crépe meteor. Waist of fine silk 
chiffon over brussels net foundation. White 
Coney fur on sleeves and shoulders. Wide 
girdle. Front trimmed with rosettes of self 


and 





at 


No. 4505 
Price 


$5.95 


CHICAGO 


Notice! In order to maintain Style Leadership, we have Offices both in the East 


* and the West. But customers’ 


orders are always filled from Chicago. 
That insures quick delivery, no matter where you live. 


postals and all other communications to our Chicago Offices. 


Be sure to address letters, 
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ASK THE LADIES we é 
shia q 
HOME JOURNAL aint : 
Stn F 
HIS directory is given for our readers who ¢ % Ve 
desire specific information by mailon any * 4 
subject. Please always confine your ques- 
tions to the editor for the particular subject Th a ] d 
given, All letters will be answered personally ese atest sty erods 
and will mot be published. Write briefly, and 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. are easier to put up 
j —the brackets are very simple, strong, and 
To Whom to Write invisible in use. Once up, Kirsch Flat 
Rods never come down by accident. They 
‘ l never sag or tarnish—show off your cur- 
Styles in Clothes tains to the very best advantage—make 
Any question about styles in clothes (other than ae ae = = draping Pepe from 
home dressmaking), whether for babies, girls, p no pple ong ohint Sao Tt + ow sana 
= boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by a Daag — gg omg oe d “4 ide Ft i 
; mail, by a corps of trained fashion experts, if you makes Kirsch Jods Strong and holds Frenc 
address your letter to headings erect without the need of buckram Ww. 
e or Other stiffening. French heading or plain ez 
Y our In THE FASHION EDITOR rings used if desired. be 
Tue LaApies’ HomME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA : 
Needs 2 C r : 
reams May I Trim Your Hat? a 
Your face needs two entirely different = No matter what fee want to know about Seed abae om 
Tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c NeBaETy ; Z , rs only: 50c, 75¢ and $1 own hat, or your children’s hats, whether about to 
at the stores kinds of cream: a might creams to soothe and Jars Fo ape aga . the new hats or how to make over old ones, will be a oO = lir 
soften a dry, harsh skin while you sleep, and speedily answered by R 
a rolling massage cream to freshen up and take the ‘‘tired’’ out of your face before you THE MILLINERY EDITOR en SC 
meet people. No one kind of cream made can do the work, or have the beautifying Tue Lapvies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA —_ find = quersater, slip gg every 
‘ A : y : ‘“ ' ; 4 ‘ ; ro ney give years of perfect service. im 
ingredients of these two entirely different creams. While either cream is a beauty- Made in satin brass, ‘'Vernia Martin” 
: : . . . 4 « 
maker in itself, still the use of both creams will bring greater results. ‘Children’s Clothes oxidized copper, white or colors. The curves 
permit graceful draping clear to casing, con- 
os If problems arise concerning the best materials, cealing poor woodwork, setting off beautiful 
Pom lan NIGHT € P ~ MASSAGE Cc trimmings and patterns for your children’s clothes woodwork, Kirsch Flat Rods are sold only 
pe ream ompelan ream remember it will be a pleasure to help you solve in_ plainly labelled, sealed packages, con- 
f= ire 29 P them if you will write to taining everything complete for one win- 
Softens and Beautifies Freshens ‘‘Lifeless”’ Skins Sins Misra Mason dow. See these latest style rods at your 
. : » t ‘ . Satan ae : ——- — wes : . dealer’s. They give better draping results. 
Red, Chapped Faces & Hands Banishes Tired, Drawn Faces Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Are far more simple and durable. Also ask 
A new delight will be yours when you **How worn and old you look tonight! ”” lags esas © cg : 
wake up and find your skin so soft, smooth can be said to almost any woman after a Babies Kirsch Novelty Scrim-or-Net , 
and attractive after using Pompeian Night hard day in the house, in society or shop- Any question about your baby, whether he is a Curtains — snags nerd ; 
Cream for the first time. Its popularity is ping. But—take a 2-minute massage with few years old or very young—his food, his care, , 1 ‘ 
truly remarkable. P fans Af ‘ Cc 1 “a 8 his clothes, his health, anything—will be cheer- peg pe ve ga gg neat Ancre ; 
a a ompeia | a ‘rea : > anew > mail. iread and pressed by hand. } *ring perfect. ; 
Winds, cold weather or approaching age omipeian . - ge ream, and then people fully answered by mail Painsakingly made in every way. Guaranteed : 
dry up the protective oils of the skin will exclaim, ‘Why, you look as fresh Dr. EMELYN LincOLN COOLIDGE to hold color and lustre alter washing. Sold = 
. : . 7 : eae ae a , sow always one pair tothe sealed package. A large 
Thus beauty is stolen from the face and and pretty asa daisy ! Tue Lavies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA selection of latest materials and patterns. To 
© 5 +2 1; ‘ee: a / iil oe ‘ —| assist you in the effective draping of your home fre 
cleubieen de ship abe liae aan, 4 ae oe oe eae are we've prepared a book, which we offer you, free. a 
shes Ski ; s u unguents Sage Crean Ss take d ‘ j 
and beautifies while you sleep = out of one’s face. It does wake-up Everyday Law for Women Write today for newest ideas fo 
Cet the abit gee y . and freshen-up sallow, lifeless skins. Tue Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, through a reliable on window draping = 
é 1@ habit of nightly use, In short, the face is youth-i-fied as lawyer, will answer by mail any suitable question eng ms 
because weather and water this fuk cream rubs in and rolls out of law, or endeavor to solve any legal problem bt —- — oe cap age 
; A . ° i inits ow -culiar, invigorating way. “a pahle - . - ail. su : tee e Boo ustrates a large number o 
damage the ¢ omplexion and tages cite we _ a iting way cap able of solution _by m ail, ‘submitted by its Deaudful widows: sone einiple, sont] clabo- 
dein’ sate See mew product below. readers. The suitability of answering any ques- rate. Full information given as ’ 
lands constantly. - tion, however, is to be determined solely by the to the ahve ak 404 Gk, te ee 
Pompeian Night Cream is : HOME JOURNAL. Address terial of curtain, color schemes 
RS Se 1 exquisi DANDRUFF causes loss of hair. ‘ " followed — sverything, in fact, a 
smooth, wife and exquisite- Don't wait untiltoo SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Eso. : ripe = —— a rt as 
. = . 2 < 4 id a Jou Wis. Oo know. ite 
ly fragrant. It isnot too dry; late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. Tue LApiES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA poe poh non eute t6 nation Kl 
it is not too oily. It is just It removes dandruff, saves the hair, o— dealer’s name. a 
sieht : and makes it healthy and fluffy, A to 
ea clear amber liquid. Can't discolor * rs . we 
the thai, Not olly. Delishefal to The Little House and Garden Kirsch Mfg. Co. we 
Get 1916 Calendar use. “At the stores, 25c, 50c and $1 While we cannot actually plan your house we 10 Prospect Avenue, sal 
& 2 Trial Jaw per bottle. can tell you howto obtain plans published in the STURGIS, MICH., U.S. A. De 
awunemeunnman (i Of, signand send exweeaneeen ei +! les answer pete ne about little é 
Nf ee seg ss . y house building or about your garden. = ; corpses &. 
“Absence Cannot Hearts Divide The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio : K No. 4A Rod—this cael made possible the draping ? 
is the — this big, beautiful Gentkmen : I enclose 10c (stamps accepted, coin THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR effect shown above. : 
yicture in dark green and pink. preferred) for trial jars of Pompeian Night Cream and ES’ IRN 
Ag elt ig i? = Depadias Stuns Cocos. cho 100 Pre ms og n Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 2 ( 
advertising on the front. Trial it 
jars of Pompeian Massage Cream Name_ = . . ® 
and Pompeian Night Cream sent Pretty-Girl Questions De 
with the calendar. Clip coupon ON SS ee a ee Little aids to beauty and good health—hints on 4 
now. : complexion, hair trouble (not arranging hair, f 
a ee a a! another notice covers that), skin and eyes, etc.— J 
are matterson which you will get advice promptly i a 
froma source you can trust. 
YOU CAN BE A NURSE Peerless Meat Perforator ok han 4 
eet : : Reduces the high cost of living hy A ee A <* 
Home training in general, medical, Makes round steak as tender as sirloin Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical or porterhouse; cuts the fibre of tough 
_ ing. Instruction by physicians | meat without bleeding it; retains all 
and graduate nurses. 20 years s juices, nutriment and flavors; does not , 5 
pe toll Affiliated with the row st mar appetizing appez “de> of _ at; aa ameat onl as The Table and Cooking 
ese ees see ; Saves gas z. N si ‘ . : 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for by Good yg Sr = a 5 gy © ‘laa On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
. free books to Miss Frazier, Superin. | Schools and chets of leading hotels and restaurants. By household economies, recipes, menus, leftovers, 
+ tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, | ™ai! $1.00. and all such problems of housekeepers, you may 
* 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | MEAT CUTLERY CO., Dept. A,416 S,Dearborm St., Chicago | ‘ePend upon getting helpful advice, cheerfully 
given, if you will write to 
= Tue CULINARY EDITOR 
A nN Occasio nal Spa re Hour : can be turned into dollars bylook- Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
ing after our subscription renewals, P 
Write the Agency Division, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and find out about it. . 
School Entertainments ; 
a , 
Whether your school is large or small, in the 3 ‘ 
city or in the country, if you wish help in planning - \ 
an entertainment we shall be glad to offer sug- sin tes Us ae Obe a 
the Alesinen gestions. Address } : i 
ies 0 Cooking Wtendl Co. THE ScHOoL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR { Sheets and Pillow Cases ys ' 
. 13. e nm, Pa, , ei 
(or if you live inCanada) Northern ye Mt Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA os ik 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, s 99 © ‘i 
Send, prepaid, 1-qt. ‘Vear-Ever”’ stew pan. i HE Utica label is a x 2 
Enclosed is 25cim stamps or coin — money t i ‘ —e 
be refunded Ee satisfied. Offer good until Music pledge of quality a s 
ase 20, 1916, only, Queries of all kinds about music, except the H) passport to the best homes : 
: Ss ae adaptability of original manuscripts for publica- \ au , 
Address tion (and piano questions, which are taken care a surety of longest ‘wear € 
of in Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive and biggest money value in d 
attention from experts on this subject. Address h t d ‘Il ‘ 
a 
Tue Music EprTors Sheets and pillow cases. 5; 
Fe thi 45 O t TuE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Our “Mohawk” Brandisa good sheet, : 
or 1s c ne-quar not quite so heavyas Utica.’ 
Sees H S 
C 99 Girls’ Problems i Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. : 
5a Every phase of the modern girl's life presents : 
[7 € La | aa new problems. Perhaps it is a heart affair, or a — 
° question in her life at the office orat home. Any- 
TRADE MARK thing which is of vital interest to her will receive 
Al . S P Rf careful attention and sympathetic advice from a R 7 ] 
umimnum tew an se woman who understands the problems and ap- ELBERT HUBBARD said, “New 
2 sates  . sae Thought is not canned thought. I 
If - I d b f M h 20 1 is preciates the difficulties. ae - . 
aa .° ELIZABETH TOWNE says, “‘ New f 
coupon Is mal ed on or berore arc ’ 916 4 THE GIRLS’ EprTor Thought isoldthought Burbanked.” e 
Do you know why so many women prefer “Wear-Ever” THE LaprES' HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA ELLA WHEELER WILCOX gives | f 





her opinion in the booklet, “What 
I Know About New Thought.” 


you can get the 
For 10 cts. above booklet, 
/ and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to NAUTILUS, leading advo- 
cate of New Thought for health, 
wealth and happiness. Elizabeth 
Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors, Edwin Markham, Will- 
iam Walker Atkinson, Orison ; 
Swett Marden, Edward B. War- : 
man,A, M., HoratioW. Dresserand 
others, regular contributors, Send 
Eu Saye NOW and we will include the book- 
IZABETH TOWNE +  Trfoe What YW sey? 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 eta ak Watton let,“ How ToGet What You Want. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 934, Holyoke, Mass. ae 





aluminum cooking utensils? If not, see for yourself the difference 
between “‘Wear-Ever” and other kinds of aluminum utensils—and 
enameled utensils. Aluminum utensils are NOT “all the same.” 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking (other 
than styles in clothes, which will be answered by 
the Fashion Editors), whether of new clothes or 
about making over and economical cutting, will 
be answered by 


Tue Home DRrRESSMAKING EDITOR 
TuE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 






Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Send for your ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stew Pan today! 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Bewt3 12,New Kansimators, Pa. 
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Do You 
Need More 


Money? 
To Any Woman 


who has no special training and wants to 
earn money, I would recommend nothing 
better than selling World’s Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any 
soliciting of any kind, and it was with fear and 
trembling, but a determination to succeed. The 
commission on my first day’s orders came to $7.00. 

What other work is there that a woman can do 
to earn that amount? And there is absolutely no 
limit to the possibilities. 

One cannot help but succeed with World’s Star 
goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead to success. 
So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Keay Kit 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home 
by our special representatives. 

Our direct ‘‘Mill to Home’’ method insures 
to you not only lower prices for higher values, 
but the personal attention of our represent- 
ative. In the Privacy of your home you make 
your selection. The line includes everything 
in hosiery and underwear for all the family. 














The happy, contented woman shown above is free 
from worry and with money coming in. She has 
founded with our help a growing and prosperous 
business, and each month sees her making more 
=" And this case is by no means exceptional, 
‘or— 


In More Than 9000 Cases 
We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable 
way. World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear are known everywhere. Our advertising makes 
sales easy—the quality holds the trade. Prompt 
Deliveries and Protected Territory. 


Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 





Dept. 30 BAY CITY, MICH. 


We have been in business 
here for twenty-one years 
































Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 
Your 


INON-NETTLE 
wai FLANNEL 


to is 








Should Be Kept Warm With 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and 
suffering. Non-Nettle Flannels are 
made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. 
Therefore, no irritating nettles, no 
weakening of yarn, and no disappoint- 
ment after washing. We sell direct to 
mothers. Beware of substitutes and 
imitations. ‘* Non-Nettle”’ is stamped 
every half yard on selvage. DO 
NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive sample books as illus- 
trated. Also catalogue showing 50 
styles of white Embroidered Flan- 
nels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garme nts, Rubber Goods, Baby Bas- 
kets, Bassinettes, and hundreds of nec- 
essary articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. No advertising on 
wrapper. For 25 cents we will include 
a complete set of modern Paper Pat- 
terns for baby’s first wardrobe that 
would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 


345 Summit Street Toledo, Ohio 
Sole Distributors Non-Nettle White Flannels 














For baby’s bath 


Here is a real blessing for baby as well as mother. 
No stooping—no heavy lifting. Pills from faucet— 
empties into large tub by simply drawing rod. Af- 
fords a soft surface with no possibility of bruising 
or injuring baby’s tender 
body. 


BABY'S 
iN TUS) 













is made of heavy nickeled 
steel frame fitted with 
strong, guaranteed flexible 
rubber basin. Adjustable to 
any tub. Many uses ex- 
plained in illustrated book- 
let entitled ‘* Baby’s Bath.”’ 
Wi rite for it and name of dealer. 


H-R MFG. CO., 36 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


To Whom to Write 


























Save Many 
Dollars! 


Wear Latest 


rd 
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Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your hair 
in the newest and most becoming style (not about 
hair trouble—another notice covers that), also 
that of children and girls, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Styles ! 


a This free book 
will help 











Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patchwork, 
tatting or embroidery, it receives the attention of 
a corps of experts who will give information about 
all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 







you do both 
’ Send for it Now! 


O matter how many offer books 
you expect to get or how many 





Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—another notice 
covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 










retail stores you intend visiting, don’ t think 
of spending a penny for spring clothes till you 
have seen the new 1916 Fashion Book. 
Never, in our forty-four seasons, have we 
seen a wearing-apparel catalog which offers 
so much — either in sty/ or value. 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.”” An 
expert on this question will gladly make clear new 
ways of doing household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Our designs are selected from more than fen thousand 
Chicago, New York and Paris creations. Not only 
are they beautiful but they are C-O-R-R-E-C-T. 
Wherever you live, wherever you go, your 
attire will be instantly recognized as faultless. 


Then—the money-saving feature! We buy 
for a million families. And we se// direct 
to consumer. These great economies en- 
able us to offer values and prices which 





Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, renovating 
an old room, color ideas—anything about the 
interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpIToRS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 

THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


truly are amazing. 


Compare our Styles and Prices. Judge for your- 
self. You’ve nothing to lose. The big book 
is free. You would be most welcome to it even 
if you didn’t buy a dollar’s worth of goods. 


Three Typical Values 





Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some folks 
call etiquette—when visiting or entertaining, in 
the theater or church, or on the street, is well 
worth knowing. Any question on these matters 
will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LaptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


We call attention here to ¢hree pretty garments. 
But magazine pictures can’t begin to do them 
justice. Pictures may show design, but they 
can hardly depict accurate colors, texture or 
pattern. To fully appreciate our values you 
must see the book itself with its multitudinous 
color pages; with its myriads of rich, stylish 
garments. 





Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you will 
tell us what kind of party you would like to give 
and will furnish us sufficient details to enable us 
to answer intelligently and offer practical sugges- 
tions. Address 


THE HoME PArRty EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


MMMM NP 


This book offers every conceivable article of 
wear—not merely for women—but for children 
—and men—and boys! It’s a complete Family 
Shopping Guide! <A great money saver! 





Our prices are as follows (and the merchandise is always first grade): Trimmed 
Hats, 98c to $7.95; Children’s Hats, 75c to $1.98; Coats, $2.98 to $15; Dresses, 
$1.98 to $20; Suits, $8.95 to $20; Waists, 50c to $6; Skirts, 75c to $6.98; Rain 

Coats, $1.98 to $10; Petti- 








Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, Sunday- 
school entertainments, and workable methods for 
city or country will be made cheerfully if you 
will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


a a 7 coats, 58c to $4.95; House 
Beautiful evening or party frock. Rich, pure, and Dresses, 75¢ to $2.50. 

lustrous silk crépe meteor. Waist of fine silk 
chiffon over brussels net foundation. White 
Coney fur on sleeves and shoulders. Wide 
girdle. Front trimmed with rosettes of self 
material in contrasting color. Deep pointed 
tunic trimmed with Coney fur. Closing invis- 











Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want to 
know about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


ibly in back. Colors: white, light blue, pink, 
Nile green and Copenhagen. Our price, prepaid, $10.95 
Charming all-wool French serge street dress. Novel 
high collar edged with silk plush. Waist with 
tailored panel trimmed with buttons. Plain 
French back; closes invisibly 
in front. New style tunic and 
sleeves edged with plush. Skirt 


























“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
terest—questions pertaining to women’s interests, 
hints on travel, information on current events, 
the placing of quotations, or of dates, questions 
on science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these questions we have a 
special department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 


THE EpitTors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


, ——. plain tailored with generous 

ny sweep. Black, navy blue, « 
dark green, medium brown. 
Our price, prepaid, $5.95. 
Pure silk crépe de Chine 


\ waist. Plain tailored; new 
cid) pointed opening, closes with 
v7 silk loops and fancy ivory 
buttons. Modish French 
style back. Two-in-one 
collar, can be worn high at 
neck or open, as desired. 
(See miniature collar.) 
Sleeves hemstitched to waist. 























TIMMIIMN IMILEETO TT 











Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the follow- 

ing special booklets will be mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for 
which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 


“The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas, by 
Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 

‘*The Trousseau Book,’”’ by the Fashion Editor 
(10 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children's 
Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘*How to Do Continuous Smocking,”’ by Mrs. 
Martha Mason. 

“How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

‘“‘What You Should Know When Building a 
Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr 

‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’”’ by the Needle- 
work Editors (15 cents). 

‘“*Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by 
Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

‘*The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 

“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by 

Joseph N. Hettel. 


Open, band cuffs, finished 
with silk loops 
and fancy buttons. 
Black, white, navy 
blue or pink. Our 
8195 Die 
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_ No. 4506 Price $1.95. 


Needless to say, all orders are Siniiain promptly 
and by prepaid express or parcel post. And our 
Refund Guaranty absolutely protects you against 
dissatisfaction. 





Send Just a Postal 


Write this on a Postal with a pencil: ‘Please send 
me your new Money-Saving Style Book No. G-2.” 
The great Book wili come to you by return mail, 








No. 4505 


Price $5.95 


Chicago Mail Order Pas pany 


UGKGOAUGERAEUGUUINNNOOORANGUUERARIB ILO 
pUUDANEGULAQOGUNOGNGOULSAAAUEREROAUSEUOOEARIGEOELAIEECORIERRUONAtEE! 
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A DEPARTMENT G=-2 CHICAGO Ne 
y & 
4 N ti { In order to maintain Style Leadership, we have Offices both in the East -\ 
¥ OUNCE = and the West. But customers’ orders are always filled from Chicago. et 
Ne ; That insures quick delivery, no matter where you live. Be sure to address letters, » WA 
6) V4 postals and all other communications to our Chicago Offices. AY 
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MISTER SANDMAN COMES QUICK 


WHEN YOU DRIVE 


AWAY JACK FROST 


The kiddies need no coaxing at bedtime —for 
the PerrecTrion SMOKELEss Ort Heater has 
made their room nice and cozy. 


In five minutes the Perfection warms up chilly 


bedrooms and bathrooms. 


Its glowing warmth 


drives dampness and cold out of the house. 
Ten hours of comfort on a gallon of clean, 
inexpensive kerosene. Smokeless, odorless, safe. 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes at hardware, furniture, general and 
department stores— look for the Perfection Cozy Cat Poster. 
You’ll know the heater by the Triangle Trademark. Send to 
Dept. B for free illustrated booklet. 


Tue CLEVELAND Founpry Co. 


Makers of New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
7642 Platt Ave. 
Cleveland 


Also Made in Canada by the 
Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 





Do you want the latest fad? 
It is a fascinating game called 
**Going to Market.”” Send 
10c in coin or stamps. 











Perfection Heaters 
Awarded 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Highest award 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition 





PR-PUR-PER 
PERFECTION 





Ohio 





THE EMBRO/DERY COTTON 
Guaranteed to Boil 

as well as stand Soap, Soda, or Bleaching 

Manufacturers TON 


without losing its lustre or color. 
. The Patented Cloth Coveredand 
REIS TEX Gummed Back Foundations. 







G.REIS & BRO.NEW YORK 





58 BREEDS Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, vigor- 
ousand beautiful. Fowls, eggs and incubators atlow prices. 
America’s pioneer poultry farm. 22 years’ exp. Large, 
fine catalog free. F.A. Neubert,Box 682, Mankato, Minn. 








Vs 


QB FACTORY TO YOU vom 
Made to your special order, any style or material. 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
| style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
| each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 

| BASTIAN BROS. CO., 800 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
| 

| e in sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


| L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
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Anywhere Complete 


TAD LUANG AW AW AWAY 


AIADDIN Hévees 


A Dollar A Knot Guaranteed 
















This House Shipped $59 5 This beautiful bungalow has 


dining room, kitchen, two bed rooms, bath and closets. Will make 


a considerable savirtg for you over local prices. 


Aladdin’s famous Knotless lumber, beautiful inside woodwork, highest grade paints, stains, 
varnishes and hardware—all included at above price, shipped in one car complete. 
for Aladdin's new catalog showing modem shingled bungalows, handsome two-story Soaian 

and stucco houses of all types, sizes and prices. 
DIN There’s an Aladdin House near you wherever you live. Ask for its address 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCT ION CO. 






READI-CUT 


living room 24 feet by 14 feet, 





Send today 












Five-room winter bungalow complete, $298. 





HIGHEST 










Bay City, Mich. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1916 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
‘To Make Money 


F WE had not already so many well-organized 

and thriving clubs within our great Club— 
The Swastika Club, the Senior and Junior 
Chapters, and The Country Girls’ Club—I 
would be tempted to form a new chapter within 
it and call it ‘‘The 150-Per-Cent Club.” 

With what idea?—Why, there is only one 
idea in the whole Girls’ Club, and that is what 
makes it such a tremendous force. Did any 
girl ever join us with any idea save that of 
making money? As she went along she usually 
found to her surprise and delight a number of 
desirable things ‘“‘thrown in extra,” such as 
sympathy and womanly sociability; charming 
and uncommonplace gifts, like the diamond 
Swastika pin, the Swastika Club stationery, 
and the dainty brass clock of the Senior Chap- 
ter; and best of all, within her own nature, 
a sense of developing power, poise and self- 
security. But they all were by-products of that 
one main idea and enterprise which, as stated 
at the top of this column, has appealed to so 
many thousands of girls. The moment she 
stopped making money she found that she was 
losing these other valuable things too. The 
moment she increased her efficiency in money 
earning 

And now you know what a 150-Per-Cent 
Club would be! It would be a club of girls, 
organized not only to make money but to make 
at least half again as much money during 1916 
as they made in 1915. And do you know one 
thing more: that this is the only way to make 
money? Ask your father; ask the banker 
across the street; ask the encyclopedia, con- 
sulting it under the heading of ‘‘ WEALTH.” 
We have no need to rechristen our Club or for- 
mally to organize subdivisions within it; but 
if it does not turn out, during 1916, to be a 
150-Per-Cent Club, it will be a standstill Club, 
which is equivalent to a fall-behind Club, for 
the first time in its dozen years of existence; 
and if you do not prove yourself a 150-Per- 
Cent Girl you will be a standstiller, which is 
the next thing to one who falls behind, which 
is the next thing to one who fails. 

And in the mean time the Club will march 
on, with bands playing and ribbons flying, and 
will be awfully hard to catch up to, because it 
is a Club that means business—the business of 
helping girls to make money. 


Aren’t You Tired 
F JOG-TROTTING tamely through ex- 


istence, as so many of us girls and women 
do? I think that during the last decade the 
Club has valiantly played its part in the edu- 
cation of the American girl to appreciate the 
privileges of a money-earner. Now I confess 
I am keen, almost impatient, to see her open 
her eyes to the real opportunities of a money- 
maker—of turning one dollar into two (or at 
least into a dollar and a half), not by magic 
but by the simple and successful process of 
applying fifty cents’ worth of extra work to the 
proposition before her. 

You belong to a Club (or are invited into it 
if you don’t belong) which permits you an 
unhampered choice between doing just the 
same quantity of work (or less), earning just 
the same salary (or less) in the first months of 
1916 as you earned in the last months of 1915 
or in last January or February, or of being a 
150-Per-Cent Girl. 

But it’s no conundrum or secret which girl 
will derive the most benefit from Club mem- 
bership! Not because dollars and cents are 
everything, but because, as somebody has 
said, ‘‘it takes dollars and cents to get the rest 
of it.” As long as money can buy things, and 
as long as we want the things money can buy, 
the happiest girl in our Club will be the one 
who makes the most money. 

Mind, I say makes. Push ahead in your 
earnings! Already twenty days of 1916 have 
slipped by us. How much have you earned in 
those twenty days? Glancing at random over 
our record for the same period of last year I 
find that during the first twenty days of 1915 
one Massachusetts girl had earned $37.45; one 
from Pennsylvania had earned $120; and one 
in Northern New York State had earned 
sounds wonderful, but it is true!—$430. 

Will they be the happiest girls in the Club if 
they earn the same amount in the same period 
of this new year? Not if I know them, for they 
are all ambitious of raising their own efficiency 
as money-makers 50, 75 or even 100 per cent. 
The true money-maker, the happiest girl in the 
Club, this month may be some little schoolgirl 
who has just earned her first dollar. 

Will you join this efficiency movement in 
the Club? Then write and tell meso. Maybe 
you have not yet joined the Club. But that 
will make me only the more interested in help- 
ing you. Give me the chance to do so, and 
yourself the chance to make fifty per cent more 
money than you ever made before, by writing 
to me today—a fraction of 1916 is already 
gone! 

MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Whenever you buy win- 
dow shades, look for this 
guarantee of quality, the 
name—COLUMBIA- 

stam ped onthe roller-end. 


(ohum 


WINDOW SHADES 


—made in 14 varieties, 
offering a choice for every 
purpose — at every price. 


ORE Columbia Window 
Shades are hung in the taste- 
ful homes of the country than 


any other shades—for women know 
that when they say—‘‘ Columbia’”’, 
and when they find that name— 
COLUMBIA—stamped on the 
roller-end—they are getting the 
finest quality window shades that 
can be made at the price. 









SANNA 






















Columbia means to them style that 
is distinctive—a wide choice of rich, 
mellow colorings — firm-textured 
fabrics that wear well and always 
hang smooth and straight—with 
handsome, tarnish-proof electro- 
nickel or copper-plated fixtures. 
And then, that exclusive trouble- 
saving Columbia feature—the 
CLOSED roller-end that is rust- 
proof and dust-proof. 





But see the line at your dealer’s. Have 
him show you the convenience of the 

EADY-TO-HANG package that 
comes with slat already in the hem and 
ALL fixtures wrapped in the shade. 
And then, ALWAYS say ‘“‘ Columbia” 
when you buy window shades. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World’s largest makers 
of shades. Branches in * 
all the principal cities. 


TT TTT 











UTTTTTTTT 


This helpful book on beautifying 
your windows—“ Cheerful Win- 
”—isfree. Writeforit NOW. 












You Need 
Sani-Flush 


the preparation that thoroughly 
cleans the toilet bowl and 
keeps it clean and free from 
odors. It’s no longer a dis- 
agreeable task, but an easy 
matter, to clean bowls when 
you use Sani- Flush. Just 
sprinkle a little in the bowl 
once every few days. That's 
all you need to do. 


Sani-Flush 


Patented — Nothing Like It 


is not a general cleanser. It 
simply cleans bowls and pre- 
vents discoloration ; gets at 
the hidden trap and rids it of 
the incrustations that form 
there. Cannot injure plumb- 
ing connections. 


25 Cents a Can at 
Grocery and Drug Stores 
































Your grocer or eons probably 
has Sani-Flush. If not, send us his 
name and 25c for a full-size can, 
postpaid. Money back if Sani- 
Flush doesn’t do as claimed. 


Sani-Flush should be used wher- 
ever there are toilets in residences, 
business offices, hotels, stores, fac- 
tories, etc. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut St. Canton, Ohio 

































Oyster broth powder made from fresh, whole 
oysters with only the moisture evaporated by vacuum. 
Delicious Oyster Broth instantly prepared simply by 
adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 

Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 
Schieffelin & Co. Distributors New York 
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COCOANUT that is made 
by a new process—kept 
moist and sweet in the new 
‘*Ever-Sealed’’ package. 


The advent of Dromedary 
Cocoanut means a new joy for 
every housewife. 


This new Cocoanut is shredded 
—ready to add to Cocoanut Pie, 
Cocoanut Cake, or other Cocoa- 


nut dishes. 
grating. 


No bother or fuss of 


But so delicious! As 


fresh and moist as the kitchen- 


grated kind. 


with sugar. 
the test by 


——— Wig F~ vyoe, 


"FRESH \ 
KEEPING 4 
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Dromedary Cocoanut 
received Gold Medals, 
highest awards, at San Diezo 
and San Francisco Ex positions 


It is not ‘‘candied’’ 
Put these claims to 
getting a package of 
Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut from your 
grocer. 


10c Cookie- 
Cutter FREE 


Send us your name and 
address and the name of 
your grocer and 5c (stamps 
or coin) partially to pay 
postage and packing and 
we will send you a ‘‘One- 
Cake’’ size package of 
Dromedary Cocoanut, a 
Dromedary Cookie - Cutter 
and a Cocoanut 
Recipe Book. 


The HILLS BROS. 
Company 
Dept. B, 

375 Washington St. 

New York 
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“New-Skin’ 


—to prevent infection 


New-Skin is anantiseptic 
liquid for cuts, scrapes, 
and little hurts. When it 
dries, it forms a water- 
proof ‘film’ that pro- 
tects the cut and allows 


it to heal. 


Carry it with you al- 
Keep a bottle in 


ways. 
the house. 


Genuine New-Skin »—> 


See direction’ and circular. Many 


uses. Prices (in U.S.): 


50c. At druggists. Or send us 25c. - 
in stamps for “home” size by Parce! Always in glass bot- 


Post. Address Newskin 
New York (Dept. 68). 
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WATERPROOF 
Q 


Liquio 
COURT PLASTER 
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10c., 25c., 





Company, tles; red and gold 
paper cartons. 
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re WATERPROOF ga 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof 57 
sheeting that really protects. “\ (@> 


Look for the STORK trade 

mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft, 

It is not 
heating, creates no per- 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
$1.00 a yard; i 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. GET 
THE GENU 

not have 


ST RK THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-R, Boston, Mass. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 





inches wide, 


UINE. If your dealer does 
Stork Sheeting write to us. 
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A NEW HELP FOR 
TEACHERS 


How Flossie Fisher Helped’ 


One Teacher 
By Frances E. Haley 


T IS needless to discuss here the value of 

story-telling in the business of child train- 
ing. Today it is an important and permanent 
part of our primary school courses. We use it 
in language, expression, writing, morals and 
manners and get more practical good out of it 
than is dreamed of in the philosophy of our 
critics. 

It is in this field that I have found Flossie 
Fisher the best little assistant that a teacher 
ever had. When I first conceived the idea of 
using Flossie in the schoolroom I felt that I was 
handicapped by not being able to provide each 
child with a copy of the story that I wished to 
study. But I soon found that I could obviate 
the difficulty in this way: I kept my copy of 
the Home JouRNAL, opened at Flossie’s page, 
on my desk. While I heard one section of the 
class recite the children of the other section 
went, one at a time, to the desk and silently 
studied the story of the silhouettes. Then the 
second section of the class recited while the first 
one studied the story in the same manner. 

I want to guard the reader against the im- 
pression that this caused either confusion or 
a neglect of lessons, for I found that it did 
neither. The children understood that the HomE 
JOURNAL would be on my desk all day (the 
story-telling period was always the last thing), 
and that they would have plenty of time to 
study it. They were instructed to go to the desk 
only when they were at leisure, when the work 
assigned had been done. It would have been 
my fault had there been any noise connected 
with this preparation, but there was none. 


yw the story-telling period came, books 
were put away, hands were folded on 
desks, and we had a visit with Flossie Fisher. 
I called for ‘hands up”’ of those who could tell 
the story of Flossie’s adventures. Many hands 
went up. I used discretion in my first selec- 
tion. I chose a child of whose ability to tell the 
story I was sure, because I felt that if Flossie’s 
first visit was a success the others would be too. 
The little girl I chose was just seven. What a 
joy it was to hear her tell the story! She 
needed no prompting. She stood up before 
the class and told us the story of Tommy and 
the Music Lesson without once faltering. She 
made no mistakes, she forgot no detail; she 
put the quaintest conversation in the mouths 
of the animals. 

The fact that the children already knew the 
story made it all the more charming to them, 
for I have found it to be an unalterable truth 
that children love familiar things best. 

Another advantage in the Flossie story is the 
element of originality introduced on the part 
of the child. For the child, in telling of Flossie’s 
adventures, has to ‘make up” the conversa- 
tions that take place. Again in this way I get a 
more connected story. In telling stories chil- 
dren are very apt to tell, first, the part they 
like best, without any thought of consecutive- 
ness. But I found this fault very rare when 
they told me of Flossie and her friends, and I 
think the reason is that they visualize largely 
in learning the story, and a visual impression is 
much more accurate than an auditory one. 

The next day at story-telling time we dram- 
atized the story. This was more or less im- 
promptu. I was property man, stage director 
and the deus ex machina all combined. And, 
because we were all children together, a shoe 
box and a yardstick made an excellent violin 
and bow, the waste-paper basket made a good- 
enough rain barrel, and a chalk box made a per- 
fectly lovely bowl full of goldfish for Tommy 
Kirby to fish in. With our imaginations we 
transformed the commonest of articles into the 
grandest of stage accessories, and the result was 
most charming. The cast was chosen. They 
needed no instruction from me. Each one knew 
his or her part and prompting was unnecessary. 

On the third day, had the children been far 
enough advanced I would have had them write 
the story. This could easily be done with chil- 
dren of the third grade or higher. Of course the 
stories would not be perfect, but we must judge 
from the effort put forth and not from the 
finished result. Naturally we want good re- 
sults, but this is brought about indirectly. 


NOTHER sphere of usefulness in which 
vi Flossie Fisher is a treasure is in that of 
drawing. Her value here could hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Every teacher of primary drawing knows 
the value of mass drawings. So I planned to 
use Flossie and her pets in this work. I de- 
cided, first, on blackboard work, for I have 
always found it an excellent help, or rather 
means, in teaching a drawing lesson, because 
errors can be so easily erased and corrected. I 
selected the easiest silhouette I could find for 
the first lesson, that of Little John, the rabbit. 
The reversed order of the white silhouette on 
the black ground gave an excellent effect. It 
took two days to get a good result on the 
board. 

The third day I took up seat work. With 
their black wax crayon the children made 
Little John on white paper. Next we took upa 
different silhouette, working on it and practic- 
ing in the same way. After all the silhouettes 
had been made I took up a group of silhouettes 
involving action. Again it is well not to expect 
perfection of little tots. However, they cer- 
tainly did their best and there was not one 
who did not try. The results, as a whole, were 
splendid. This same work could be done with 
older children in brush work, using either ink 
or black water-color paint, but a dry medium 
is safer with very small children. 
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The Spirit of Childhood 


in its light-hearted, care-free enjoyment, 
may lessen with the passing years, but 
the appealing beauty of the delicate, clear 
complexion will be retained by any 
woman who faithfully gives her skin a 
little attention. A few drops of 


FHAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOQND 


Creal 


used every day keeps the skin soft, 
smooth, and fine-textured: it helps Wwon- 


derfully to retain the fresh, girlish loveli- 
ness of childhood days. 


If used before and after exposure to the 
weather, Hinds Cream will prevent 
Roughness, Chapping and Windburn in 
any climate. It is particularly fine for 
sensitive skin in cold weather. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples. 





Enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every 
town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without 
attempting to substitute. 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP. Highly refined, delightfully fragrant and 
beneficial; 10c and 25c. Trial size 5c postpaid. 
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This Book Wil 
Make You a 
Style Authority 


It tells how and where the styles of this coming season 
originated. 


It takes you to Paris and shows you the great style creators 
at work—Callot, Paquin, Doucet, Beer, Jenny. 


By diagrams and pictures it shows how the accepted modes 
were evolved, and how these motifs were interpreted by the 
master designers of America. 

Having read this book, you can tell at a glance whether a 
garment is or is not correct—whether its design is belated, 
ephemeral or freakish, or is a genuine and artistic expression 
of the mode. 

The story is a fascinating one. Nothing like it has ever before been printed. 


The nearest Printzess dealer will gladly give you a copy, or we will mail 
it to you on request free of charge. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
1211 W. 6th St., Cleveland, O. 


inizes¢ 


COATS & SUIS 


Parts: Cleveland -New York 
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F = =97 There Goes Your Shade! 
| | || That's the bother of unreliable Shade 
| S | Rollers. Now, Hartshorn Shi ade Roll- 


ers never sneak up after once being 


1 i | pulled down, or creep down 
being raised, or refuse to move t 
; re ally pays—10,000,000 homes h ive 


proved it pays—to look when you buy 


ALWAYS FRESH 


There is the same marked differ- 
ence between fresh Olive Oil and 
Olive Oil packed months 

ago as there is between a 
newly-laid egg and an egg 

months old. Insist on 


POMPEIAN 


shade rollers for this signature: 


Yalhorm 


} for free book ‘‘ How to Get the 





HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS — 








No tacks needed with Hartshorn Im- 
proved Rollers. Cost only afew cents 
more than the poorest. Send today 


! Se rvice From Your Shade Rollers.” 


Stewart HartshornCo.,Dp.11 E.Newark,N.J. 
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make your skin 
what you world | 


love to have tt 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, 
is continually changing. As old skin 
dies, new skin forms. Every day, in 
washing, you rub off the dead skin. with it will make your skin fresher and 

rhis is your opportunity—you can cle arer the first time you use it. Make 
make the new skin what you would love jt a nightly habit and before long you 
to have it by using the following treat- will see a decided improvement —<z 
ment regularly: | promise of that lovelier ea a 

Just before retiring, work upa warm which the steady use of Woodbury’s al- 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap ways brings. 
in your hands. Apply it toy our face and A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suffi- 
rub it into the pores thoroughly —al- cient for a month or six weeks of this treatment. 
ways with an upward and outward mo- Gets a — oo le had omnes Oe Fs Re 

. * . whe 1e) DO 1e Unite ates a ana 
tion. Rinse with warm water, then ‘ ig pe ; : . nt ae 

i i rite today for sample —/'0 we wu 
with cold—the colder the better. If send a ‘‘week's size"’ cake. For 10c, samples of 
possible, rub _your face for a few min- Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial ‘Cream and 
utes witha piece of ice. Powder. | Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Woodbur F 1 Soap is the work 423 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. In 

0oc oury ’s acia . oap od Ww Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
of askin specialist. This treatment Ltd., 423 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
























































4. CLUB FOR MAIDS 
By Bertha H. Smith 


NE day about a year ago a dozen domestic 
workers in Los Angeles, California, got to- 
gether and formed aclub. They wished to see 
if by coéperation they could better the condi- 
tions over which domestics individually grum- 
ble, but which can scarcely be improved save 
by the concerted action of the girls themselves. 
Within a year the club membership had grown 
from twelve to six hundred and thirty-two, and 
a great many things had been learned by those 
who took active interest in the organization. 
The club organized as the Progressive House- 
hold Club, open to all domestic workers on the 
payment of a membership fee of one dollar. 
They rented a house which would serve the 
purpose of three immediate needs—an em- 
ployment bureau, rooms at a low rental to 
members out of work, and a storage place at a 
minimum cost for trunks and other effects 
which girls do not wish to take with them to 
their places of employment. 

The directors of the club solicited loans 
among members, and in this way raised enough 
to buy modest furniture for the house and to 
pay for state and city licenses for an employ- 
ment bureau. From rentals and fees came 
immediate revenue, small at first but sure to 
increase. 

The inauguration of anemployment bureau 
was the result of a general feeling among these 
domestic workers that they do not get fair 
treatment from regular employment agents. 
They believe the usual fee of from seven to ten 
per cent of the first month’s wages is too large. 
They believe that not only they are served but 
the employer as well, and that the employer 
should pay a fair fee. 

The charge to club members is one dollar, 
and to the employer fifty cents. If an appli- 

cant does not secure the place to which she is 
sent, the dollar is returned to her without 
hesitation. 

For obvious reasons the club charges non- 
members applying for situations the same fee 
as other employment bureaus. For equally ob- 
vious reasons many outsiders who have applied 
for positions have joined the club. 


W! ITHOUT seeking to fix the blame, the 

fact remains that the average domestic 
worker is of rather a migratory nature. She 
naturally does not wish to cart a trunk about 
with her wherever she goes, nor does she want 
to have the value of her things eaten away by 
storage bills. Therefore the provision made by 
the club of a storage place, both accessible and 
cheap, fills a long-felt want. 

Furnished rooms at a low rental meet an- 
other peculiar need. A girl out of employment 
rents aroom. She is looking for work. She 
may get it within an hour after she has en- 
gaged the room, or the next day, or the next 
week. She cannot, therefore, be definite in her 
arrangement. The club’s first home had only 
a limited number of rooms, and they were al- 
ways full. The charge made was less than that 
for rooms to be found elsewhere and, for the 
price charged, girls were accorded the privilege 
of using a kitchen stove for cooking, and also 
the use of laundry trays and an electric iron. 

The laundry privileges make it unnec essary 
for a girl to go to a new position carrying a 
suitcase full of soiled clothing, as is so often 
done by girls who have no place to do their 
washing and who hesitate when idle to pay out 
money for laundry. Thus is one of the minor 
causes of friction between mistress and maid 
removed. 

If a girl engages aroom at the club homeand 
finds during the day a place to work, no charge 
is made. She pays only if she has occupied 
the room overnight. In this way the club 
enables its members to be at a minimum of 
expense when idle, with the advantage of pleas- 
ant and congenial surroundings and the sym- 
pathetic understanding of fellow-workers in 
the house. 

Already it has been necessary for the club 
to secure much larger quarters. This home has 
a dormitory as well as separate rooms, and 
thus the room rental has been still further les- 
sened. The home has a piano and large parlors, 
making a place where members can entertain 
friends and enjoy the independence that makes 
for greater self-respect and more normal living. 
When the club needed funds for additio ral 
furniture for this larger house, they were raised 
by means of an entertainment and by dona- 
tions of from one to five dollars from members. 


ENERAL meetings are held every Thurs- 
I day night, open to all members. ‘The first 
Thursday evening is devoted to club business; 
the three other evenings are given over to 
various forms of entertainment and instruc- 
tion, lectures, musical programs, parties, plays. 
The growing membership has brought into the 
club a considerable number of girls who know 
little of the English language. They are keen 
to learn English, knowing it will increase their 
wage-earning capacity, and some time ago a 
class was formed which has found high favor. 
The club indeed shows a truly progressive 
spirit by contenting itself with improving cer- 
tain gener ral conditions and trying gradually 
to raise the general standard and ideals of do- 
mestic workers. From the beginning one of 
the club’s definite aims has been the founding 
of a training school. Already the nucleus of a 
school has been formed by the holding of 
monthly demonstrations in cookery by some of 
the professional cooks in the club, and the 
eager attendance of less skilled members indi- 
cates that a regular course in housekeeping 
would be a popular and profitable measure. 
The club has proved to its members the 
value of coéperative effort. The employment 
fee has been cut in two, and with an increased 
membership it may one day be eliminated 
entirely. This and the establishment of a home 
and social center for members are tangible 
benefits which make the club worth while- 














































For the Teeth of 
Childhood 


HE enamel of the 
first teeth is tender 
and easily abrased. 


The early enamel of the 
second teeth is thin and 
when injured—Good- 
By to your teeth. 































Cleanses the Teeth 
Without Friction 


The Oxygen prevents depos- 
its of tartar, makes the teeth 
white, and kills the germs of 
decay. That’s why it isknown 
to dentistry as the best denti- 
frice for the teeth of child- 
hood—and for yours, too. 


Sample and booklet free if you 
give name and address of your 
druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91FULTONSTREET NEW YORK 














DRI-POO 


(Dry Shampoo) 


Keeps My Hair 
FLUFFY and CURLY 


That’s the secret-—Dri-Poo—simple, isn’t it? 
And so easy to use. Just shake on and brush 
out. It cleanses the hair perfectly, restoring it 
to its natural fluffiness without the constant 
injurious use of water. Dri-Poo absorbs the 
otl and dirt as if by magic. 

Is your hair oily and stringy? If so Dri-Poo 


GIVES VOLUME AND FLUFFINESS 


and leaves it in the best dressing condition. 

Dri-Poo is, or soon will be, sold by druggists 
and department stores. If you cannot obtain 
from either, send us 50 cents and we will mail 
you a package postpaid. Mention the name of 
your merchant. 

Our Booklet, The Crown of Beauty, on the 
expert treatment of the hair, contains very 
valuable information. It is well worth reading— 
we'll gladly mail you a copy on request. 


Residential hair-dressers, manicurists and 
corseticres, write for our special proposition. 


J. J. WITTWER & CO., Walker Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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Chromatic Celestaphone 


The last word in a musical instru- 

ment. Has a piano keyboard at- 
tachment, playing in all keys. 
Combines the tones of a Guitar 
anda Mandolin in one instru- 
ment. Childrenlearn quickly 
to play the Chromatic 

Celestaphone. Every one 

gaims valuable finger prac- 
s tice for piano. A great in- 
ee §«strument for home enter- 
i tainment and for concerts. 
i hides Send for descriptive circu- 
lar. Ask your music dealer 
for the Chromatic Celesta- 
phone or buy of us. 


iS, athe ade / 
enn (GREER AITTEg, The Phonoharp Company 
rem stem cc bynes Se Enlil Adi EAA Dept.S, East Boston, Mass. 
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Just taste that 
cold meat NOW! 


Blue Label Ketchup has the 
true tomato taste and adds zest 
and relish to all it touches. 

It is prepared from vine-ripened to- 
matoes the day they’re picked—cooked 
lightly so as to retain the fresh tomato 
flavor and delicately seasoned with 
pure spices. You don’t often find all 
that in ketchup, do you? 


You'll want to EAT Blue Label 
Ketchup! Andit keeps after it is opened. 


BLUE JABEL| 


KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 

Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, ‘* Original Menus.’? A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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MAROON “SPECIAL” 


¥VATER BOTTLE 








Won't Stretch 
Out of Shape 


You have the satisfaction 
of knowing that this bot- 
tle is always ready for 
any emergency. It’s the 
toughest maroon rubber, 
cured by our own proc- 
ess, making it wonder- 
fully strong and durable. 
A 200-Ib. man can stand 
on it without bursting it. 















by druggists. 


2-quart size, $2—west of 
Mississippi River, $2.25 


New York and Philadelphia 





No amount of service 
will make it leak—only 
long life or accident ends its 
usefulness. Soft and elastic. 
Guaranteed first two years. 
Stopper is unlosable. Sold 


Send for book on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
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108 N. Fulton St. 
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AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 





Grce 


HIS DAINTY “Cream of Flowers” 


makes the skin like velvet and lends an 


irresistible charm to the use of powder. 
Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 


HIS special service for Home JOURNAL 

mothers and their babies was organized 
seven years ago for the benefit of mothers need- 
ing regular monthly advice about their babies. 
All babies who have been admitted to the 
Registry have personal histories filed so they 
may be consulted, whenever it is necessary, to 
help the mothers with their problems. In this 
way it is possible to keep very accurate records 
of the progress made by each baby during the 
first two years of life until it is time for grad- 
uation from the Registry. The records are 
destroyed on the baby’s second birthday, when 
the final report is sent in. At this time a 
beautiful diploma or certificate is sent to the 
mother, provided she has met all requirements. 
This diploma is suitable for framing, and four 
cents in stamps must be sent for its postage 
at the time the last report is mailed. 

In order to get the baby started right as 
early in life as possible it was decided to admit 
only babies under the age of six months. Many 
babies are admitted as soon as they are born, 
and this gives them the best start of all. A few 
weeks of wrong feeding or training at the be- 
ginning of life may mean months of hard work 
for both mother and doctor before the baby 
can be brought around to a normal condition. 

If you wish your baby to join the Young 
Mothers’ Registry send his name and age— 
always accompanied by a stamped, addressed 

















A REGISTRY BABY 
Who won first prize at a baby contest, scoring 100 
per cent. His mother writes: ‘‘I feel that a great 
part of his perfection is due to your good advice 
and to the advice received from the HoME JouRNAL 
durirg maternity, and I wish to thank you for it.” 


envelope—and Registry blanks, with a set of 
rules, will be mailed to you. The white en- 
trance blank must then be filled out by the 
mother, and she must answer any questions 
asked about the baby on the special part of the 
form intended for this purpose. This must then 
be mailed back to Doctor Coolidge, in care of 
the Young Mothers’ Registry, THE LapisEs’ 
Home JourRNAL, accompanied by another 
stamped, addressed envelope for a reply to the 
questions asked and leaflets that will then be 
sent each mother. With this reply and these 
leaflets a yellow monthly report blank will be 
mailed to the mother, in order that she may 
have it to make her monthly report when the 
baby’s next monthly birthday arrives. 

Every month this same plan will be followed 
until the baby reaches the age of one year. 
Then a diet list will be mailed to the mother, 
with a blank to be filled in when the baby is 
fifteen months old; only quarterly reports are 
now needed until the baby is two years old, 
when the last report is sent in together with 
the postage for the diploma and final diet list. 


MOTHER should not ask a lot of ques- 

tions when she applies for the Registry 
blank, because these questions cannot be well 
answered until the special information about 
the baby asked for on the blank is given. Ask 
as many questions as you like after filling in 
the blank, on the special part of the blank that 
is intended for this purpose. 

As valuable leaflets about feeding, clothing, 
bathing, forming good habits and treating 
simple nursery ailments at home are mailed to 
the mother each month, when she reports 
about the baby’s progress, it is suggested that 
each mother keep a scrapbook into which she 
can paste these leaflets and thus have a valu- 
able Baby Book by the time the baby grad- 
uates from the Registry. It will add to the 
interest of the book in after years if little 
pictures of the baby, taken about the time the 
reports are mailed, are pasted into this book 
and the baby’s special progress noted at that 
time. For example: when the first tooth was 
cut; when the baby first laughed aloud, began 
to sit alone, stand, walk, etc. 

If it is too late to join the Registry the 
mother may still receive help about her prob- 
lems if she will send a stamped, addressed 
envelope with her questions. This promise of 
help holds good until the baby grows to be a 
child of twelve years, when he is passed on to 
another department. 

Before the baby comes the mother will re- 
ceive very valuable advice about herself if she 
will write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, who conducts 
the department for prospective mothers. This 
early care helps the baby after birth as much as 
it does the mother while waiting. 


closets. Two Baths, Linen Closet, etc. 
and $48.78 per month. Price includes all lumber, hardware, paint, nails, etc. 


The VERNON—Handsome ten-room Sterling Home. 


Maid’s room on third floor. 






about % usual carpenter cost. This means a very big saving both in cost of Labor and Materials. 


The Home 


of Your Dreams 
Let the Sterling System 


Make it a Reality 


In the firelight glow, you have dreamed of a home 
ideal—a home to which you could always point with 
exultant pride—a home that treasured every joy, every 
comfort, every convenience that the ideal home can offer. 


Let us help you find that 
home. Then let us point the 
easy way to ownership; toa 
surprisingly low cost; to un- 
usual credit terms—two whole 


years to pay. 


But it’s a big story, that of 
the Sterling System—far too 
broad, far too comprehensive 
to permit of complete expla- 
nation here. So, in order that 
you know the Sterling System 
and all 1t can do for you, you 
must secure the latest Ster- 
ling Book—‘‘The Famous 
Fifty and Other Favorites.”” This is a large, costly, hand-sewed 
volume—profusely illustrated—done in multi-colored printing. 
And so complete it is that you are sure to find, between its rich 
covers, your ideal home. Whether you prefer a bungalow, cottage 
or large dwelling—whether you have $3000, $2000, $900 or $500 

















explains this 
fully. 






to invest, this book should be most welcome. 


STERLING SYSTEM 


of Home Building 


The Sterling System—with its vast Forests, mammoth Mills, 
modern Machine Shops and ample Financial Reserve—has 


brought to home-loving Americans untold benefits. 


It has leveled the price of Lumber and other Building Materials. 


It has cut labor costs to an almost unbelievable figure. 





THE STERLYN—This Ster- 
ling Bungalow is a beautiful 


It has reduced the time of construc- 
tion to a mere matter of days. 

It has introduced Modern Architec- 
ture and Modern Convenience into 
low-priced and medium-priced Homes. 


It has perfected a Service which makes buy- 
ing by mail not only an economy but a won- 


Charming Sun Parlor; artistic pergola-type Porch. Large 
Living Room; wonderful Dining Room; perfectly appointed Kitchen; four Bed Rooms above — each with ample 
Net price—$2780.65. Terms: Cash Payment 
Parts are cut-to-fit, which saves you 



































Years To Pay 


Not only do we offer superlative Plans, un- 
surpassable Materials, unbeatable Prices 
and matchless Service, but also a Pay- 
ment Plan that’s positively unique. 
stead of demanding cash in full, we ask 
you to make a reasonable payment down. 
The balance in twenty-four small, easy 
Payments. Thus a few hundred dollars 
is all the cash needed. One scarcely 
notices the monthly payments, since 
they are LESS THAN TH 
: USUAL MONTHLY RENT. 
: he new Sterling Book 











derful convenience. 


















lan—a model in size and ar- 
rangement. Spacious Living 
Room, Dining Room and Kitch- 
en. Two cosy Bed Rooms 
(114% x11 and 114%x9%) with 
inter-connecting bath. Has 
front and rear porches; ample 
closets, cloak room, etc. 
Our price, $804.65. Terms: 
Sash Payment down 
and $14.12 per 
month. 


the pick of over 8,000 designs. 


ME? . ee 
THE ARLINGTON—A 
very popular Plan and Size 
—and one of the most re- 
markable values we have ever 
offered. A 7-room Beauty— 
large living room, dining room 
and kitchen. Thrée spacious 
bed rooms. Bath. Four closets. 
Fine big porch with Etrus- 
can columns. Price 
$1283.45. Terms: Cash 
Payment and $22.52 , 
per month. 





extend credit to all. 






opportunity to save. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
50 Sterling Place, Bay City, Mich. 


Dept. P-20 















































It has instituted a Credit Plan whereby thrifty 
people can secure their homes and pay after- 
wards in small amounts from month to month. 


Send forthe Book 


The new Sterling Book transcends in every 
way every Home Builders’ Book hitherto 
published. It pictures and describes model 
Bungalows, Cottages and large Dwellings— 


style, whether it’s quality, whether it’s price, 
whether it’s service that you seek, you will 
find it waiting for you in this Book — ‘‘The 
Famous Fifty and Other Favorites.” 
have sufficient confidence in the merit of our 
product and in the honor of our patrons to 


Simply write us this with pencil, ‘‘ Send me 
your Latest Home Builders’ Book.” 
close ten cents in stamps, or a silver dime to 
pay postage and packing. You will receive 
by return mail all you expect—and more—a 
book of wonderful plans and an unrivalled 










































































































Both Wear The Same! 


Mothers who wore Black Cat thirty years ago still wear 
it, and today buy this famous brand for their own children! 


Black Cat Silk Hosiery, in assorted Black Cat Silks are cotton-reinforced 
colors for women, has the distinctively atall wearing points—heels, toes, soles. 
rich lustre of “‘unloaded”’ Japan Silk. Extra-extended toes and high spliced 
The snug fit, due to fine gauge knit- heels avert wear through rubbing. The 
ting, enhances this brilliance which non-tearing silk lisle garter hem is 
is particularly noticeable in the trim, doubly strengthened at transfer line. 
shaped ankle. Seventeen separate in- Fast color, non-crocking dyes add to the 
spections protect against flaws. life of the silk. Ask your dealer to show you 


(Slack Cat 


Reinforced Hosiery 


Thirty styles for women, including the two described below. 
for children and fourteen for men. Black Cat is the brand made ‘ 





Also seventeen styles 
For All the Family.” 





No. 815—A light, full fash- } No. 470—A fine gauge pure- No. 55—A fine gauge silk 
ioned pure thread silk with thread women’s boot silk. lisle ribbed hose. Extra 


extra he avy sill lisle g arte r 
oT 


Silk lisle top. Wear-proof heel heavy 4-ply silk lisle heels 









andtoe. Seamle Combines and toes. Lustrous and 
silk beauty | at le well-finished. For 

with dur i y at : 50 girls’ or for boys’ 25 

wearing Holits es c Sunday wear ... Cc 


CHICAGO. KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. Aa 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A. for over thirty years 


Send for the Black Cat Catalog showing 214 Styles for All the Family—Free! Shows our 61 
Standard Styles in Silks, Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools and Merinos in all Weights and Colors 
from 25c up. A post card brings it. Sold by 10,000 reliable dealers. 




















Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from Birthto Two years ; 
dainty dresses from 39c; a) Farc* layette 
$8.41; Maternity Corsets $1.5 


Home-Making 


The New Profession 


—a 100-pp.ill.hand-book—FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home- ‘makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





57 A West 39th St. 
New York City 


60-page Catalog Sent Free 
in Plain Envelope 





EMBROIDERY ANI 
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NY kind of crochet, 

embroidery or tatting 

can be done better and more 

attractively, byanybody, with 
Bucilla Cottons. 

Bucilla Cottons are surprisingly 

better from every standpoint— 


more highly mercerized, more 
brilliant in lustre, faster in colors, 


smoother in texture, more uniform in quality. 
Made cf choicest Sea Island Cotton and 
wash fast. Come in a wide variety of 
shadings and styles and a thread for every 


purpose. Cost no more than ordinary sorts. 
Ask your dealer. 


We illustrate two beautiful articles from the 
Bucilla Blue Book No. 3, just off the press. 
This book is filled with the latest designs 
and ideas of crochet and tatting work. 
Every one interested in fancy work should 
possess a copy. It is the most authoritative 
book published in the art needle 
work field and the most interesting 

and helpful. 


Send'10 cents for the 
Bucilla Blue Book, 
Vol. 3. 


In writing, please men- 
tion name of dealer. 
Bernhard Ulmann Co.Inc. 
107 Grand Street 
New York City 









The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1916 

















ANOTHER WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“Ves—I think—she is—stunning.”’ 

The boy sighed contentedly. ‘‘So do I!” 

““You’ve got your work done, I suppose?”’ 
said the man. 

‘*Bother!’”’ The boy’s eyes traveled grudg- 
ingly to the books, and his fingers in his pockets 
jingled an excuse. 

The door opened. He sprang forward and 
held it back, his face glowing with light. The 
two women came in with a subtle effect of 
harmony; and the man by the fire, watching 
them, had a sense of some bond that made 
them beautiful together. The younger face 
had relaxed its strained look and glanced about 
the room with a little smile of happiness. 

““What a beautiful room!” she said softly. 

“Tt is home,” said the man quickly. He had 
led her to her seat by the fire and placed a chair 
for his mother and seated himself near by, where 
he could watch the face with its little new 
look of contentment. 

The boy brought a stool and sat down, 
hugging his knees and looking up with a kind 
of shy adoration at the guest. What pretty 
curls she had, close to her ears! He rocked 
contentedly and watched her. Then it oc- 
curred to him that nobody was saying any- 
thing. He looked across to his mother. She 
had taken her sewing, and her face, bending to 
it, was concealed. His quick eyes rested on her 
fingers. Why should they tremble? No, they 
were not trembling. It was just the firelight 
playing on them. 


HE looked up and spoke quietly, smoothing 
the sewing a little under her fingers: ‘‘ You 
had a good journey, I hope.” 

““Ves.”? The younger woman’s voice met the 
even tone. ‘‘The train was express right 
through.” 

“‘And on time to the dot!’’ said Norman. 
He took out his watch and glanced down. “I 
got there precisely two seconds ahead of it.” 

‘You were late about starting,” said his 
mother. 

They were three people talking convention- 
ally of surface things. 

The boy, hugging his knees and rocking on 
his stool, looked from one to the other. His 
eyes rested on the face of the guest. ‘‘I wish 
you had brought the children, you know,” he 
said confidingly. 

A little shock ran through the group. 

Her face flushed slowly. “I could not— 
bring them,” she said. 

“yo, & ‘suppose you couldn’t. Bad for 
kiddies, traveling around. I was just wonder- 
ing if they look very much like you.” 

She turned a startled look on him. “I— 
don’t know. Do you think they—look like 
me, Norman?” 

“‘Well—no—yes.”’ He cleared his throat. 
‘Perhaps Fordham does look—a little like 
you.” He glanced at the boy. ‘Better get 
your work finished, hadn’t you, Bob?” 

The boy’s face flashed a look: “‘And you all 
sitting here so happy! I call that a shame—to 
make me work! Can’t I stop—just a few 
minutes, mummie?”’ 

**¢ Work while you work,’”’ said his mother, 
smiling. 

**¢ And play while you play’! I am playing 
now.” He rocked happily and watched the 
face of this new Viola who had slipped in 
among them out of the dusk. How pretty she 
was, and how white and small her hands were! 

“hey lay folded in her lap, and her eyes 
rested on them absently. Suddenly her eyes 
lifted and she held out the hands with a 
startled look. “‘My rings!” 

**T noticed you were not wearing any,”’ said 
Norman, smiling. 

“No; but I brought them. They were in 
the little bag. I must have left them—in the 
cab! Oh!” She brought her hands together 
and looked at them. “It isillluck! They were 
my mother’s. They were all I brought with 
me!” 

The man was on his feet. “‘That’s all right! 
I will telephone the cab office and go down at 
once. We shall have them back in no time!” 





E HAD left the room, and the boy’s eyes 
followed him regretfully. ‘‘Just as we 
were having such a jolly time!”’ he said. 

“T think it is bedtime,” responded his 
mother. She turned to listen to the voice at 
the telephone in the hall. 

‘All right! It was a black bag. 

- Ves... I'll be right down.”’ 

He was in the doorway. ‘‘I shall have to go 
and prove your property to him. It won’t take 
long.” 

His mother nodded. ‘‘ Better take your coat. 
It is cooler than it was.” 

“T can’t bother!” He was off. 

‘No, wait. I will get it for you.”’ She came 
out into the hall, looking back to the boy as she 
went. - Bedtime, Bob!’ 

“T am not in the least sleepy,” he grumbled. 
He went over to the table and gathered up his 
books slowly. ‘‘Don’t you think evenings are 
beastly short?”’ he said, looking at her with a 
little whimsical smile. 

“Evenings? No. 
to me—and lonely.’ 

He was hugging his armful of books and 
looking at her admiringly. ‘‘That’s queer! 
They’re really only two or three hours, you 
know—especially in summer.” He glanced 
toward the open French window _Where the 
garden lay in the cool darkness. “‘In winter 
they’re longer of course.”” He seated himself 
on the arm of his mother’s chair and swung his 
foot thoughtfully. “If I 7 a a day, I’d make 
it mostly evening,” he said 

She smiled. “I think J shall like them— 
here.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Sure to! There is such a lot 
of things to talk about—discuss, you know. 
Don’t you think mummie is nice?” 

es.” 


They always seem long 


“ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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How Hot Steero 


Creates Appetite 


The appetizing effects 
of a hot drink are well 
known. 


The importance of smell 
and taste in creating appe- 
tite is everywhere recog- 
nized. Steero has them all. 


The fragrant odor of hot 
Steero greets your nostrils 
with a promise. Its taste is 
a delicious combination of 
the flavors of beef, vege- 
tables and spices. 

Drink hot Steero and you will 
be hungry. 


Hot Steero is made by simply 
dropping a Steero Cube into a cup 
and pouring on boiling water. It’s 
so easy to make that you must 
taste it to realize how anything so 
delicious can be made with 
such little effort in such 
little time. 


STEERO 
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Steero Cubes were 
Awarded Medal of 
Honor at Panamu 
Pacific Exposition. 


Simply Add Boiling Water 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, 
Grocers and Delicatessen Dealers in 
boxes of 12, 50 and 100 Cubes. Look 
for the word ‘‘Steero’” on the box, and 
accept no other. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, a box of 12 Cubes will be 
sent to you postpaid for 30c. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St., New York 


Distributors of Sieero Cubes for 


American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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These hand crocheted 
ends mean comfort. 
Easily sewn through—can’t 
catch or scratch. All sizes, 
black or white. Cards of 
three, for 10c. Demand 
the collar support with 
hand crocheted ends. 
At your notion counter. 


Cushion Astra 


Collar Support 


PARIS——-JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.——-NE 
Fifth Avenue and 21st St. 
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Freeman’s \ 
Face Powder 

(Made in U.S.A.) 
guaranteed to please you just 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. If 


\ you com" t agree with us after using 


half a box, return the 
balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
for sample box free. 


THE FREEMAN 
Co bev. co. 
Dept. 53 


Came Ohio 











44-124 page 
cg me al, 
up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care an 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 182, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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' Unless branded EDUCATOR on 
the sole it is not a genuine Educator 


| “My Shoes Are 
Just Like Dad’s!’’ 


{ Hs are — EDUCATOR 
on the sole, too. For dad 
has learned the foolishness of 
wearing narrow, pointed shoes, 
the source of bent bones, which 
cause coms, bunions, callouses, 
ingrown nails, fallen arch. 
Put the whole family into 
Y good-looking, wear-resisting 
Educators today. $1.35 to $5.50. 
Write for interesting book “ Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet”—facts every foot- 
sufferer needs. Free. Send now. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. , 138 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Rice & Hutchins 


© HOE 


REG U.S. Par. OFF. 





Patent Colt 
Dress 
Educator 
for Children 














yi addition to being a 


perfect cleanser of 
the teeth 


Dentacura 


Sooth Paste 


is a pleasant mouth antiseptic and 
a powerful enemy of dangerous 
disease germs, which inhabit the 
mouth and throat. 





It keeps the teeth and gums healthy, 
sweetens the breath, aids digestion. 


For eighteen years the favored denti- 
frice with dentists and others in a 
Position to snow its hygienic value. 
Dentacura is a safe dentifrice. ‘Try 
it. 10c and 25c at your druggist’s. 


Send us 10c for small sized 
tube and we will include sam- 
ple of Vioderm, our new prep- 
aration for chapped han 


Dentacura Company 
Newark, N. J. 











ANOTHER WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“‘T think she’s great!” There was a happy 
silence. ‘‘Who is your favorite author?” asked 
the boy. He leaned forward with shy interest. 

““My favorite? Why, I don’t know. Shak- 
spere, I think.” 

‘**He’s pretty good! I like Dickens. Say, 
don’t you think he is ripping—the way they’re 
always falling round—and thumping—and 
doing things? Pickwick’s fine!’? His face 
bubbled with it. Her smile met it faintly. 
“Old Bartlett makes us read Milton. That’s 
rot—mostly! Some of it’s good—about Satan, 
you know?” 

‘‘T don’t believe I remember very well “Ag 

“°Tisn’t like Dickens—not so good.” He 
consoled her. ‘Just parts of it you’d like.” 

His mother i in the doorway watched them, 
smiling. ‘‘ You’re going to bed, I suppose?” 

““T’m gone!”’ He had vaulted from the chair 
and met her halfway, throwing an arm about 
her and sweeping her along. ‘Good night!” 

She extricated herself. ‘‘Good night, son!” 
She motioned to the visitor. “I’m not the 
only one, you know.” 

He approached the woman shyly and bent 
and kissed her on the forehead. There was a 
kind of awkward reverence in the act and her 
face flushed slowly under it. 

“*Good night,”’ she said. The line of her lip 
trembled as she watched him go. 

He turned at the door and flashed a smile at 
her. ‘See you in the morning!” he said. 


HE mother was on her knees before the fire, 

coaxing it to burn. ‘Would you like to go 

to bed?” She got up from her knees. ‘‘Or shall 

we sit here a while? I know you are tired.” 

“‘Oh, let us stay here. I am like Bobbie, I 
think; I like the evening here by the fire.” 

The mother smiled. ‘‘He’s a great boy!” 

‘‘He is a dear! How he talked about my 
babies!” A little shiver crossed the words. 

“He doesn’t know. He’s just a hobblede- 
hoy boy with glimpses shining through.” 

‘They won’t really miss me—so much,” she 
said half pleadingly. 

“‘Are yousure?” It was very gentle—hardly 
a question—more as if her own thought tossed 
it back to her. 

“‘T never see very much of them. They are 
always with nurse.’ 

oe Y es?’ ” 

There was a little silence and the younger 
woman got up and moved away and stood 
looking back with wide eyes. ‘‘I know—you 
must —think I am—horrid!” Her voice 
closed in. 

The other woman looked up quietly. ‘I 
think you are—charming!”’ she said. 

The hand opened and reached out—as if 
warding something off. ‘‘Please don’t!’’ She 
came nearer. “‘I am not myself! I feel so 
strange! I keep saying: ‘Can it be Zl? AmZJ 
doing this thing?’”’ 

There was silence again and the flame that 
had been kindled on the hearth leaped up and 
filled it. 

Viola Carlton watched the fire, and turned 
away to the shadows with a quick sigh. She 
glanced over her shoulder toward the open 
window that led to the garden. “I feel as if I 
were in a dream.” Her breath caught. ‘But 
it is not—a dream!” 

““No.”? She motioned to the couch by her 
side. ‘‘Come and sit down and tell me—if you 
like ——” 

She came almost like a child. ‘‘Oh, I want 
to talk! It suffocates, you know. I am ina 
net—a soft, thick net!”? She put her hand to 
her throat. ‘“‘There is no way out!” 

‘Tt will be easier now. You are with friends. 
The hardest part is over—the struggle.” 


HE leaned a little toward the fire. ‘‘The 

struggle has not begun—I think,” she said 
softly. Her voice was very low, as if it came 
from a distant place and she strained herself to 
listen and catch the words. ‘‘I have not tried, 
you know—not really tried. You must not 
think I am better—than—I am! I drifted at 
first. I did not know what it was Ee 
words were coming fast. Her eyes were on the 
listening face. ‘‘I saw him—Norman—at the 
Rodmans’. But I did not notice him. I didn’t 
know that I noticed. Deep down I must have 
known—even then. Then I saw him again— 
and again; and suddenly I knew if he was near 
me—when he came into the room and when he 
went out.” 

The | other returned the questioning look. 
seVeSS 

Rt even then I did not know. I played 
with it! It made me happy; it amused me! 
I had never felt like that about anybody in the 
world. It was asif he and I were different from 
the rest, as if we understood, and no one else 
could ever know. I used to say his name 
over and over—just say it to myself—‘ Nor- 
man! . . . Norman!’” The word was 
music as she spoke it, and she lingered on the 
sound as if the name filled her with its wonder. 
“T would wake from my sleep say ing it—‘ Nor- 
man!’ Whispering it to myself.” She turned 
to her suddenly. ‘‘Don’t you think it is a 
beautiful name?” 

“‘T thought so when I gave it to him.”” The 
woman spoke softly as if she, too, heard more 
than the word that came to her. 

The other stirred a little; then she smiled. 
“T cannot make it seem that you are his 
mother. You seem—just—another woman!” 

She had reached out a hand, and the mother 
took it. ‘‘ That is what I am—another woman. 
Tell me id 

She sat silent, as if thinking it out. . . . 
“There is so littlkk—we hardly met. I was 
swept on—out of myself into a great white 
place!” She broke off. ‘‘You cannot under- 
stand! I knew it was wrong. You cannot 
understand. You could never have felt that 
way!” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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Ask Children 


They will say, “‘Give us Puffed Wheat.”’ They revel in 
these whole wheat bubbles, with a taste like toasted nuts. 
You know that if you’ve served it. You know how the 


dishes come back for more. Puffed wheat is to them a 
confection. 


Ask the Doctor 


He’ll advise whole wheat, you know. The phosphates 
and minerals—vital elements—lie in the outer coats. 

And he’ll advise Puffed Wheat. In this form only is 
every food cell exploded. Every atom is fitted for easy 
digestion. 


Ask Yourself 


Here are whole wheat tit-bits cooked as never before. 
The kernels are puffed to eight times normal size. They 
are airy, fragile, crisp and nut-like. You know of no wheat 
dainty so good with cream, or in bowls of milk, or dry. 
Why should your folks miss it ? 

So it is with Puffed Rice or with Corn Puffs. All are grain 
bubbles with delightful flavor. And all are scientific foods. 


Puffed Wheat » 12c¢ 


In 


Puffed Rice“ 15c¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—I5c 














These are Prof. Anderson’s ideal foods. Each is cooked 
and toasted by an hour of fearful heat. Each is shot from 
guns. In each kernel there occur a hundred million steam 
explosions—one for every granule. And in each a great 
grain is better fitted for food than by any other process known. 


By every criterion these foods stand supreme as products 
of wheat, rice or corn. For variety’s sake serve them all. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1123) 

































































































kind of varnish.” 


This table needs varnish as much 
as the floor does, but not the same 


The varnish proposition is very simple. 
Just remember that a floor gets one kind of 
wear, furniture another and outdoor sur- 
faces, still another. Then remember that 
there is a Sherwin-Williams varnish made 
expressly for each kind of surface and so 
made that it unfailingly gives the beauty 
and durability you demand when applied 
to the surface for which it was made. 


You or your painter can get the kind you 
need from the Sherwin-Williams dealer 























For Floors 


MARNOT 


A waterproof varnish, made ex- 
pressly to resist the wear floors 
get. 














For Furniture and 
Woodwork 


SCAR-NOT 


Stands the heat of dishes, the 
splash of boiling water and the 
wear of usage. 














For Outdoor Work 


REXPAR 


Holds its lustre and does not 
turn white when exposed to 
heat, cold, rain or snow. 




















TWO THINGS TO SEND FOR 
Send 10 cents for ‘*Going to Market,’’ the 
clever new game that teaches and entertains. 


Ask for new free helpful booklet, 
**The ABC of Home Painting. ”” 











HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
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Face Powper 
DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 


How does she keep her complexion so adorably 
smooth and velvety—so free trom blemish? The 
answer is known to millions of constant enthusiastic 
users of LABLACHE, the 
dainty, invisible, adhering 
and delicately perfumed 
face powder for dis- 
criminating women. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They inay be dan- 









gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sesxd 10c. 
Jor a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers, Dept. A 


L125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


















Package of Cake FREE 
Flour and Book 

We will send you enough 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
‘‘Cake Secrets,’’ containing 
many cake recipes and cake 

baking secrets, simply for 

your grocer’s name. 




























For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 

IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A 


































steel springs 
prevent 
all jolts 
and jars 





Keep Baby Healthy and Contented 


Mothers, you owe it to yourself and baby to consider the 
many advantages of the reclining Oriole Go-Basket be- 
\ fore buying any baby conveyance. 
lightest perambulator made and a combined 
Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper and Bassinet. 
With an Oriole, you can take baby with you in 

crowded trains, elevators and street cars, for 

it’s a wheeler and carrier combined. 
used as a carrier, the wheels of the reclining 


Qsiote $o-Basket, 


The Oriole is the 


When 


enter concealed pockets; nothing touches 
your clothes but the clean reed. Ask 
to see the Oriole Go-Basket at your 
dealer’s. Take baby with you and let 
him help select one. He’s sure to like it 
for its comfort. You will appreciate the 
Oriole for its wonderful convenience. 
Should your dealer not carry the Oriole, 
write direct for catalog, giving his name. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO., 2500 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 























ANOTHER WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


““Ves—I have felt just that way. I under- 
stand.” 

“Vou!” She caught her breath. ‘But you 
cannot have felt that way! Norman worships 
you. 

“T am his mother,” said the woman quietly. 

The haad that was holding hers tightened a 
little as if it touched a clew in the dark. ‘I 
wish somebody worshiped me!” She said it 
wistfully. 

The mother smiled. ‘‘Doesn’t he?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; not worship; he 
loves me—and he is sorry for me. I think he 
will be very, very good to me; but he doesn’t 
worship me. Oh, I am so lonely!’’ She had 
thrown herself forward on the sobbing breath, 
and the woman’s arms closed about her. 

The flames came and went in the room, the 
little sobbing breaths touched the darkness, 
and the trees stirred in the garden outside. 
The woman’s hand traveled slowly down the 
bent head crouched in her arms. 

‘You are a child!” she said slowly as her 
hand stroked the shaking head. 

The convulsed face lifted itself. ‘‘No! I 
mustn’t let you think that! I know how 
wicked I am!”’ She drew back suddenly. ‘‘I 
know I shall suffer for it sometime—horribly.” 

“Aren’t you suffering now?” 

“Not really; I am crying.’”’ She sat up, 
mopping the tears that ran over her face with 
the words. ‘‘I am crying and I can’t keep from 
shaking—a little. But I am happy—because 
he—is coming—soon!’’ Her hand made a 
little wistful gesture toward the door. ‘‘It is 
different, you see, from what you think. I 
know I am doing wrong; but I want to do 
wrong! You do not understand—after all.” 


HE other woman leaned toward her and 

spoke quietly. ‘‘Shall I tell you some- 
thing? There is not a woman in the world 
that does not understand.” 

She shrank away. ‘‘Oh, how horrible!” 

There was a little, flitting smile at her. 
“Vou do not think J am—horrible?”’ 

“You!” She breathed it. ‘“‘You are a 
saint!” 

The head shook itself. ‘And I am not a 
saint—just human; and I have been in love 
many times.”’ 

“With different men?”? She touched it, 
disbelieving. 

‘“Many times.”’ She nodded. ‘I told you 
I understood es 

“But She drew back and gazed at 
her. ‘‘It seems so dreadful—somehow. I 
could never love anybody—but Norman!” 
She held it safe. 

The mother’s eyes smiled. ‘‘You think so 
now. But it is not really Norman you love. 
You love the mystery—in his eyes—in the 


” 





” 








turn of his head—the way he walks 

The listening face caught it. ‘‘ Yes—and the 
way he moves his hands.” She spread hers out. 
‘‘He is so fierce’’—she was laughing happily— 
‘*so fierce—and strong!” 

The woman, looking at her so intently, 
smiled at something. ‘‘And so mysterious!” 
she said. 

“That is it!”’ the word was quick. ‘‘I can- 
not understand him!” 

‘“And when you understand him—you will 
not love him—perhaps.” 

The listening face seemed to be struck by 
something. It turned to her. ‘‘What—do 
you—mean?” she breathed. 

The other leaned to her again and the words 
came swiftly. She seemed only the mouth- 
piece. Her face had a rapt, listening look as 
she spoke: ‘‘It is only a quest—our love—the 
seeking of a mystery. We see it in the face of 
someone—all the mystery of the ages; we 
think if we come nearer we shall solve it—the 
strange, unknown thing that lures us from our- 
selves. But when we come to it, it is gone. 
The face that carried us back to wonder and 
flight and pursuit, the green places of the earth 
and shadowy mists, is only the face of an or- 
dinary man going to the bank and back—every 
day. Sometimes we catch a glimpse of it 
again—that look in his face—but we know 
that it is not Ais look. It is the eternal 
mystery, looking out at us. Then—if we keep 
on being alive—we see it again and again—in 
the face of another man—and another—in his 
walk, in the way he stoops to a child—and it 
lures us again. Surely, ‘his time we shall find 
it—the will-o’-the-wisp! And at last we learn 
the truth—that we shall never find it—because 
its name is Life, calling to us—that look of 
mystery! It is the unborn souls of children 
calling. But there is a deeper look ”” She 
broke off and was silent. 

The other leaned toward her, breathless. 
“Ves. Tell me 

“Not tonight! You are tired, and I have 
talked too much.” 

“No. Tell me—that other look. Shall J 
see it?” 

She looked down at her protectingly. ‘‘ You 
must rest now.” 








HE half lifted her and they moved to the 

door. Suddenly the other stopped and 
withdrew a few steps, looking at her curiously. 
She passed a hand across her eyes. ‘‘Do you 
know—I think I love you—very much.” She 
smiled tremulously. ‘“‘Is that, too, the mys- 
tery?” 

The mother bent forward and kissed her. 
“That, too, is the mystery! Come. You shall 
rest now.” 

She led her to the door and watched her 
ascend the long staircase. Then she came slowly 
back. Outside the open window the garden 
lay in deep shadow and the firelight playing on 
her face touched lines of sternness in its quiet. 

She went over to the desk and drew the sheaf 
of bills toward her. Now and then she broke 
off and looked out through the window to the 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 
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**Old Sol isa friend of mine,” 
says Miss Emmand See. ‘‘It’s 


his sunny self that lights the 
M & C factory and the faces 
of all M & C workers.”’ 


M & C skirts are made in sanitary, 
sunlit workrooms by designers and 
tailors who have their heads, hearts 
and hands in the work. 


Specialization on skirts alone has 
developed remarkable efficiency in 
this happy army of workers. M&C 
Tailoring has been perfected to an 
unusually high degree and M& C 
fabrics are as they have been and 
always shall be, the best compatible 
with the selling price of the skirt. 


At good stores everywhere. M & C 
woolen skirts, $5 to $15; silk, $7.50 
to $25.00; cotton and linen, $2.00 
to $8.00. 


Send 25c and your dealer’s name for the 
M & C Miniature—a perfect miniature of 
our Junior blue serge skirt and which dem- 
onstrates the efficiency of the M & C 
Individual Work Ticket. Your little girl 
will welcome this skirt for her dollie. 


M &C SKIRT CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Shortly after using, you real- 


ize the superiority of Suprema Cold 
Cream; because of its softening, 
cleansing,soothing,skin beautifying 
effect, with dainty, lasting fragrance. 


, Eis Cream . 





Your druggist should have Suprema Cold Cream, 
or we will mail you a large jar for Fifty Cents. 


‘ ST ors 





DETROIT, U.S.A. 


“There is a Suprema Toilet Requisite for every need.”” 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
& Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 
Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


















WE WANT RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beautiful 

and exclusive line of Shirt Waists and Suit 
Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for you. Excellent territory. No experience required. Samples 
FREE, Mitchell & Church Co., 342 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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IS EASY TO GIVE + 


aff 
Bhar? IF YOU HAVE 


> 9 


RVI OW 


‘Tartyddook 


telling how to conduct 


A VALENTINE DANCE 
and giving new 
TABLE ARRANGEMENTS 
for the other holidays during th 

social season : 


Deuvvioow 
Lunch Sets, Paper Napkins and Crepe 
Paper Decorations solve the problem 
of Entertainment. = 


Send the coupon and six cents for the book 


Dennison AManufactwiing So 5 


Framingham, Mass.,.U.S.A,_ 
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Puritan Model 
This tasteful little piano typifies Ivers 


© Pond practice and ideals. It is our 
smallest and least expensive upright, 
yet in design, construction and finish 
is as skillfully and _ conscientiously 
worked out as our largest grand. Write 
for our 1916 catalogue. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Embody an experience of half a cen- 
ry in building high grade pianos only. 
‘er 400 leading Educational Institu- 
ns and nearly 60,000 American 
mes use them. In our extensive 
ie of grands, uprights and players is 
rely the piano for your needs. We 
vite inquiry. 
How to Buy 


Wherever in the United Statez no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


_____ Fill Out and Send This Couponto —__ 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


| 


Name eee 
pe ee 














ANOTHER WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


darkness of the garden. 
sigh, the work went on. 

Presently the door behind her opened cau- 
tiously. A head looked in. It withdrew and 
the boy stepped into the room, moving softly 
on bare feet. He was in his pyjamas and he 
tiptoed grotesquely toward the silent figure. 

She did not turn or look up. ‘‘ You ought to 
be in bed!” 

“Oh! You peeked!” 

“Nonsense!”’ She put out a hand. “Don’t 
you suppose I know your great,clumping feet?” 

He came over and threw an arm around her. 
“Come and sit by the fire.” 

“Not tonight. I have to finish these.” Her 
hand rested on the papers. 

“Bother! Well, good night.’”’ He bent and 
kissed her and started to go. He looked back. 
“T just wanted to come down—you know.”’ 

“Yes, I know—good night.”” She turned 
back to the papers, and he went slowly to the 
door; then he paused and looked at her and 
came swiftly across and kissed the bent neck 
just below the hair. 

“Go to bed!”’ she said severely. 

*‘ Allright.” He disappeared, and she worked 
on in the quiet room. 


Then, with a little 


LITTLE creaking sound of the door made 
her glance around, and she got up hastily. 
“Vou are going out?” 

Viola Carlton, standing in the door, smiled at 
her. “I am going home,” she said slowly. 

The mother crossed to her. ‘‘ You are sure— 
you want to go?” She was looking at her with 
clear eyes. 

SUES: Now you can tell me— 
that other look Tae 

“Now I can—tell—you. Yes. Sit down.” 

“But I must go—before he comes.” She 
looked about her, half fearful. ‘‘I might lose 
courage if Isaw him. I want to go back to my 
boys!” She broke off. “I want them—to—— 
I want to go home is 

The older woman put an arm about her and 
stood looking down. “So you have seen it— 
the other look!’’ She raised her eyes. 

“Have I ” Her face was startled in its 
thought. ‘‘Have I—seen it?” 

““That—deeper look—in the eyes of our 
children when they come—all the life of the 
world—looking out to us—calling us to free 
it—the new day. That is their look—mystery 
and hope and courage. And we do not Jove that 
look—we worship it, I think. Mother-love 
reaches to it—farther than her hands can 
stretch—and bears the weight of the world.” 
She reached out and touched her shoulders 
gently and looked in her eyes a minute. 

“*Now write a note to Norman.” She drew 
her toward the desk with its scattered bills. 
“Tell him why you are going. He would 
rather hear it from you.” 

She turned toward the door and went out. 

The woman by the desk took up the pen 
and looked at it a minute blindly and wrote 
swiftly. She sealed the note and carried it to 
the table and propped it against the lamp and 
stood looking at it wistfully. Presently she 
moved about the room. She went to a chair 
and seated herself, smiling—as if she were a 
child playing a game and all the other chairs 
held friendly people. 

When the mother returned she scanned her 
swiftly. ‘‘You are going with—me?” 

‘*Didn’t you invite me to return your visit? 
Tam going to spend the night—if you ask me.” 
She held outa small bag. ‘‘ Are you ready?” 

““Yes—I am ready.” She gave a look about 
the room—a long, slow look. ‘‘And it might 
have been right—for me to stay!” she said. 

Then they went out and darkness crept into 
the room. Only the few glowing coals above 
the ashes, and the shaded light on the table 
where the white letter waited, propped against 
the lamp. 

The boy who opened the door blinked at it 
and closed the door softly and went over and 
took it up and studied it gingerly and put it 
back. He moved toward the door. 

A sound in the hall caught his ear and he 
darted aside to the open window and slipped 
out into the darkness. 











HE man came in easily, swinging a small 

black bag in his hand and smiling happily. 
He saw the note on the table and halted. Then 
he came over and sat down, whistling a little, 
and picked it up. 

The tune died away. The room was still. 

Behind him in the darkness the boy tried to 
steal quietly across to the hall. But a hassock 
came in his way and he crashed to the floor and 
got up crestfallen. He kicked it aside. “‘Stupid 
thing!” he said. 

The man turned and peered absently at him. 
“What are you doing here?” 

‘Just going to bed.” 

“‘Umph! Time—I should think.” He went 
over to the fire and laid the paper on the coals. 
“Mrs. Carlton has had to go home,”’ he said 
quietly. 

The boy stopped. “‘Isay! What a shame!’ 

“*Well—not a shame—exactly ” The 
man watched the paper burn, and curl to the 
edges, and go out. He straightened himself. 

“Not a shame,” he said. ‘‘The children 
needed her.” 

‘*Pains in tummies?” asked the boy sympa- 
thetically.” 

‘*No—just wanted her to come.” 

The boy nodded. ‘Poor kiddies!”’ 

He opened the door and went out and thrust 
back his head and looked at the man standing 
by the fire and smiled to him with a happy 
thought. 

“‘ They'll be glad, won’t they? Nobody like 
your own mummie!”’ 

So he closed the door, and the man watched 
the last of the paper curl itself away. In the 
garden the wind moved through the leaves and 
stirred the darkness and gathered rhythm ina 
little murmuring sound that swept the trees. 
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HERES YOUR FASHION Book - ITS FREE! 





If you are anxious to @& 
dress well;—if you 
wish to wear the latest 
New York Styles, and 
still save money on 
your clothing; by all 
means sit right down 
and write for our new 
Spring and Summer 
Catalogue No. 72L. 
This splendid Fashion 
Book contains 278 
beautifully illustrated 
pages, showing all the 
fashion tendencies for 
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Made of 
Chiffon Taffeta Silk 


35L30. A beautiful Dress of the 
very newest style made of high grade 
Chiffon Taffeta Silk. The blouse of 
this stunning style is beautifully hand 
embroidered in vari-colored silk and 
gold threads. The waist is made over a 
lining of Japanese silk, has a vest of 
Georgette Crépe trimmed with small 


vac 






pearl buttons, and long sleeves of silk Georgette 
Chiffon. A feature of the dress is the full bouffante 


Write for it today A postal brings it 


the coming season. 
affords you not only 











mail it FREE! 






















A Truly Stunning Dress 
of Crépe de Chine 
and Chiffon 






35L29. Here is a model of beautiful and up-to- 
date style, made of fine all-silk Crépe de Chine and 


4 
oe 
> J silk Georgette Chiffon. The blouse is of Georgette 
Chiffon over a lining of net and the skirt is of Crépe de 
‘ G 


hine. Blouse is designed with new military turnover 
collar of Taffeta Silk in contrasting color faced with Crépe 
de Chine. In the back of blouse are two Crépe de Chine 
panels which extend over each shoulder in front, as 
pictured. The panels are exquisitely hand embroidered 
with dull gold thread, giving a chic touch of color. 
The sleeves are shirred at the wrist and finished with 
flare cuffs of taffeta silk. The full gathered tunic 
or over skirt is hand embroidered in gold thread at 
each side, where there is a pocket. Tunic falls in 
graceful fulness overa lining to which the plaited 
lower part of skirt is attached. The dress fastens 
invisibly in front and comes in Copenhagen blue, 
rose, black or light gray, sizes 32 to 46 bust, 37 to 44 
skirt length, also proportioned to fit misses and 
small women, 32 to 38 bust, 37 to 40 


length. Special advance Spring price, $ 
mail or express charges prepaid, . . 12.98 
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Dress 


$1498 





It 


a 


remarkable opportunity 
to buy stylish wearing 
apparel at amazingly low 
prices, but it is instruc- 
tive, too, because it shows 
you just what is going to 
be worn in New York by 
fashionable dressers this 
Spring. You need only 
drop us a postal card 
saying “Send me Spring 
| Fashion Catalogue No. 
\ 72L” and we will gladly 
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tunic, draped in graceful fulness with folds each side 
(as shown in the small illustration), Lower part of 
skirt is attached to a lining of Japonika silk over 
which the tunic falls. Comes in black, navy blue, 
Copenhagen blue or rose. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 37 
to 44 skirt length, also proportioned to fit misses 


nd small women, 32 to 38 bust, 37 to 
4 $14.98 


40 length. Special advance Spring 
price, mail or express charges prepaid, 








We Pay All We Satisf, 
Maior PELLASHESSA.©O “x” 
Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund 
Charges NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Your Money 
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This New York Fashion Cafalos 
Now Ready4@& 


This beautiful illustrated 
Fashion Book pictures and 
describes all the latest New 
York Styles— many col- 
ored pages, showing ex- 
act reproductions of 




















JUST A POSTAL 
WILL BRING IT 


Whether you 
wish to dress 
in the latest 


ll th S New York 
all the new Spring Style or want to 
shades, will help seewhatthewell- 


dressed women are 
wearing—by all 

means send for this 

Fashion Catalog. 

You incur no obligation 

whatever. Just write today 
for this Book and you will re- 

ceive your copy by return mail. 


you select the one 
most becoming 

to you—and above 
all it saves you 
money. A copy will be 
gladly sent toyou FREE. 


























We Guarantee to 
Please You or 
Money Refunded 














Sizes 32 to 44 
Bust 


Postage Prepaid 



























We Pay All Mail 
orExpressCharges 
to Your Home 

















Waist No. N- 295 ar ae 


your winter wardrobe with a dainty 
newwaist whenthepriceissolov ve Ye ou 
can have the lovel | 

combining: s 


. Fetching new 
Waist No. N-2251 tailored blouse 
of fine quality silk Crepe de Chine and 
wonderful bargain value. Smartly de- 
signed in sport style, the front is styl- 
ishly slashed, deep points crossed and 
fastened with largepearl buttons. Full- 
length sleeve with buttoned cuff and 

the most becoming of thenewroll col- 
lars with jauntily knottedtie -< 
Colors: navy, rose, white, 198 


ink, maize or peac b. Price 


i 34th stil Fifth Avenue, New York City—I 


War on Prices 


AR cut off the sup- 
ply of aluminum from 
Europe—prices in America 


skyrocketed. While preparing to 
meet these conditions, by advanc- 
ing my prices, I madea fortunate 
buy of aluminum at less than 
present market value which 
enables me to offer 








A Remarkable Book 


on Food Protection 


Every housewife in the land owes it to herself and family 
to read this book. It tells the secret of keeping meats, 
vegetables, fruits, butter, eggs—fresh, palatable and 
healthful during the hot summer months. Now is the 
time to learn these important facts so you'll know and 
be prepared when summer comes. 

This interesting book was written from the experiences 
and investigations of the men who make the famous 


“MONROE” 


Refrigerator 


10 000 e the most highly perfected type of home refrigerator. The 
9 “ Monroe”’ was the first to devise and introduce the single- 


piece, jointless, round corner, porcelain food compart- 















ment—the acme of cleanliness—the joy of thousands of 


housewives, 

Write Us Today 
Merely yournameandaddressareenough, We'll send you 
this valuable book with our compliments. Read it. Face 
next summer with food facts—this will ensure your 
family’s health. Address 


Fireless Cookers 


Priced Way Down 


It will be a year at least before I can again offer the 
Rapid at my present special low prices. I am giving 
you this supreme opportunity togeta Rapid Fireless 





Cooker complete, equipped with pure Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, at less than before-the-war prices. Monroe RefrigeratorCo Send for 
Write today for big special offer. na Henares Seek : - this 
3 ” 
30 Days’ Trial in Your Home on My ‘ kland Zo \ Book 





Personal Money-Back Guaranty Ne - Today 
I want you to use the Rapid tenner F . f 
Fireless Cooker this way for 
30 days. Then I want you to 
takeavoteoftheentirefam- /; ff \ | 
ily and yourself. If all of you | ; } 
don’tsaythat youneverhad / 
better meals, more whole- 
somely cooked, I want you 
to return the Rapidand I'll 
return yourmoney atonce. 
Send for Big FREE Book 
and special low price of- 
fer— book of 150 recipes 
by famous chefs FREE. 
Send postal today. 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 113, Detroit, Mich. 
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Aluminum Lined Throughout 
Full Equipment ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum eee Utensils 
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If Rae pie ay Herself Told You 
The Secret of Her Beauty — 


and suggested that you use the powder that makes her 
complexion so dazzlingly beautiful— Would you hurry 
to get a box? 

It was Rigaud—famous master perfumer — who 
created the rich, caressing Mary Garden Perfume — 
the perfect expression of this great artiste’s personality. 
And it is again Rigaud who made 


c/s Mar. TY Jarden 
Jace JS owder 


soft and smooth as the velvet ona butterfly’s wing. Make 
your complexion as transparently lovelyas Mary Garden's. 
Get the special $1.00 box of Mary Garden Face Powder 
today. Any tint. 

If your dealer has not the $1.00 size, send his name and ad- 
dress with check or money order for $1.00 to RIGAUD’S 
American Agents — Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Dept. L, Irving 
Place, New York 


RIGAUD — 16 Rue de la Paix — PARIS 














Special $1.00 Size 
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HER BLUE-EYED WAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


‘Why not? Aren’t you just like your 
father?” 

“‘Tsuppose so. He’s always telling me that.” 

*‘And aren’t you a man and ready to do a 
man’s work?” 

“T can’t go against him.” 

‘*But you are against him as itis. What do 
you suppose he expects of you, anyway?” 

He was silent, thinking feverishly. ‘‘It’s 
hard to tell,”’ he muttered. ‘Sometimes I feel 
as if he were ready to give me an old-fashioned 
beating because I’m not in charge and he can’t 
handle matters himself; but the minute I sug- 
gest such a thing there’s a storm!”’ 

“Why? Why, Mr. Master? Why?” 

“Well, I suppose he still considers me’’—he 
actually blushed—‘“‘but I can’t tell you, Miss 
Creighton.”’ 

“Tell me what?” 

“You see’’—he passed over her question— 
‘four relationship is a peculiar one— no dif- 
ferent than it was years ago—and my feeling 
for him, when he gets angry, hasn’t changed 
either.” 

““And what feeling is that?’”? She met his 
eyes, and in the silence waited. 

He looked down. This exposure of his inner 
life was torture to him, and yet he was under 
a sort of compulsion to make it. ‘Well, it 
sounds ridiculous, but—I’m afraid of him.” 

‘Just as you were years ago, and he still 
considers you—what?”’ 

His flush deepened. ‘“‘A child.” 

**Are you?” 


E LOOKED this way and that. His voice 

was tremulous. ‘‘Do you think I am?” 
She did not answer, but kept looking at him; 
and at last he caught her look and gazed at her 
appealingly. But she saidnothing. ‘‘It’sridic- 
ulous, isn’t it?’’ he asked. 

“*Well,” she said, ‘‘what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““Now, really,” she went on, “‘you may be 
making it much worse than it is. Suppose you 
carried it through once; suppose, instead of 
backing down, you insisted; suppose, instead 
of thinking of yourself, you remembered the 
wrecks and the good of the public and the good 
of the railroad and did what you ought to do. 
Suppose you did that, what then? What’s the 
worst that could happen?” 

His voice broke. ‘‘But he’s my father; I 
owe him everything.” 

*‘Of course. And just now you owe him the 
sort of son he has been looking for.” 

“Tt would end him.” 

““Would it? Of course he’d cut up—nat- 
urally. But you said yourself that you think he 
could beat you at times for not doing it. Par- 
ents are all like that, and then they’re proud 
when the child has shown the stuff in him.” 

“But what could there be in it for him?’”’ 

“What? Just as much as he chose. He 
could carry his work forward through you. He 
could feel that when he died his life work would 
go on, and not be ruined by some stranger.’’ 

**T could see that with anyone except him.” 

““Ves, he’s your father.” 

‘But suppose he’d absolutely refuse?” 

**Then you still have a good weapon to fight 
with.” 

“*And what is that?” 

**Tell him you’ll leave him.” 

“Leave him?” he echoed tremulously. 

“‘T’m sure you, with your name and knowl- 
edge and standing, could get a good job else- 
where.” 

“Oh, yes, I could. But you don’t under- 
stand, Miss Creighton.”’ 

“Understand what?” 

“‘He’s done everything for me. 

“*That’s probably true. But now the time 
has come to do something for yourself.’ 

“‘T’m his son,” he persisted blindly. 

*“Oh, you’re something more important than 
that.” 

“What?” 

“*Vou’re yourself.” 


ANIEL said nothing, but by the way he 

clutched his hands together she saw that 
he was greatly agitated. Then she decided to 
use his first name. ‘‘ Daniel,’ she said, leaning 
toward him, her blue eyes gleaming, ‘‘don’t 
you see that the time has come, both for him 
and for you—the time to change? You have 
real power, Daniel. You could go far. And 
then there are the wrecks to consider, and the 
new change in business. Those things alone 
ought to make you feel that you have no choice 
in the matter. The responsibility after all 
rests with you. It’s a public question, and you 
will never forgive yourself if you don’t do the 
courageous and manlike thing.” 

He stared into far distances. 

“Think of what it would mean to you, and 
to all of us, Daniel,”’ she went on, ‘‘to work out 
your vision of railroading.” 

She saw him stiffen up, clenching his fists, 
his gray eyes brightening. 

**Of course you'll do it!”’ she said. 

He rose and began to pace up and down the 
room in feverish agitation. She watched him. 
Suddenly he paused, and, to her amazement, 
she saw tears running down his face. ‘‘I can’t 
do it,” he said. ‘‘I’d feel as if I were going 
against my father. I know it’s foolish, but I 
can’t do it.’ 

She saw then that she would have to use the 
weapon of his love for her. Quickly she rose 
and went to him. ‘‘Daniel.’”’ He controlled 
himself and looked down on her. ‘‘Why did 
you send me those beautiful roses?”” He gazed 
at her through tears, and an expression of 
adoration and tenderness came to his face. 
“You needn’t tell me, Daniel. But I’m sorry. 
They haven’t much meaning.” 

He grew pale, and she felt that he was 
itvembling from head to foot. ‘‘Why?” he 
breathed. 


” 
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Send Us 10 
fora 
Generous Sample of 


AirlinE 
Ftoney 


an individual jar of this exquisite ex- 
tracted honey. Further—to interest you 
in the economy and delicious results of 
cooking with honey, we will send you 


Free, Our Honey Cook Book 
on receipt of your dealer’s name and 
address. 

You must taste Airline Honey —from 
flower, to bee, to you—just the choic- 
est, clearest and most fragrant honey 
selected from our big honey yield and 
packed to preserve every bit of flavor, 
purity and fragrance that bees and 
Nature have made for your enjoyment. 


Send for Sample—Send for Booklet. 


Illustration below shows sample pack- 
age—one-half size. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O 
Biggest producers of and dealers in 
bees and bee keepers’ supplies in 
America. Publishers of ‘‘Gleanings 
= —— in Bee Culture.” 
“The Home of the 
Honey Bees” 
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At your deal- 
er’s—extracted 
in glass or tin or 
in comb, packed 
airtight. Served in 
individual packages 
on dining cars of 
many railroads, ho- 
tels and restaurants. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you we will. 
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CHEESE = 


LIEDER! RTE 
The Cheese that Makes ‘the Meal 
A little cheese secret that has never leaked out is 
the mystery of the rare flavor found only in 
LiederkranzCheese. Asecret that beginswiththe 
churning of pure, creamful milk and ends witha 
ripening process as exact as the aging of rare wine. 
Write for Booklet 
**How to Serve Cheese’’ 
MADE IN AMERICA Not EQuALED ABROAD 
The da Cheese Co. 


onroe, IN. I. 














This little dress and hat are trimmed with 


WRIGHTS = 
BIAS FOLD TAPE gS 


AND TRIMMINGS 
and Wright’s Washable 
Buttons. Wright’s Tapes 
(“W&N” Monarch -~ 
and MeteorBrands) 
are the prettiest and 
most economical 
trimming for wash dresses, 
lingerie, etc. 

Free Sample 
We send on request a Free 
three-yard sample of Wright’s 
Tape in any of the following 
plain colors— Red, Navy, 
Alice or Light Blue, Pink, 
Linen color, Brown, Black, 


Lavender; or stripes—Lz iven- 
der, Gray, Pink, Red, 


Light Blue, Navy and 
Black. Address Dept. F. i 4 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 


40 Lispenard St., New York 
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BUIL trator A Stillwell California 


Bungalow HOME 


Our Books Show 132 Plans 
= “Representative Cal. Homes’ 
50,$1600to$6000— Price 50 
“West Coast Bungalows’ 
5 1, $600 to$2000— Price 50 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
F, 31,$300to$1700—Price 25: 
T3,% SPECIAL OFFER 
"S4 All3 Books $1— Postpaid 











E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, “400 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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MER oon OY. 
CHEMISTS 







Beauty’s Magic Cup 








Washing the face is only superficial 
and does not remove the skin’s im- 
perfections. Créme de Meridor is a 
delightful preparation that helps 
Nature overcome pimples, blotches, 
freckles, roughness and wrinkles. 


Créme de Meridor 


(Greaseless) 


imparts that clear, velvety texture 
to the skin which women so much 
love. A protection against cold 
winds, an excellent cleanser after 
exposure to the dust and grime of 
the street. Leaves no oily glaze on 
the face. Most delightful to use 
because of its delicate fragrance. 


Apply with face wet, massaging 
gently. Then bathe with warm water, 
rinse with cold and dry thoroughly. 
At all good stores—25c and 50c. 
Send for a free sample. 


Ped Perfumer 


Distributor 
65 Renwick Street, Newburgh, N.Y. 

















FAVORS 


Balancing Comes in 
celluloid the follow- 
Bird ing colors: 
with card, ellow, 
balances Blue, Pink, 
perfectly on White, Red, 
the edge reen. 
of glass 60c dozen 





60c Tones 


Not less than | dozen sold 


We do not pay mail charges 


Full assortment of novelties and Favors 
for St. Valentine, Washington's Birthday 
and St. Patrick’s day. Tally and dinner 


cards, Jack Horner Pies. 
Complete catalog of Favors for all the year Free on request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. 
906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York City 














Delicious 





will be your comment on tasting 
soups, stews, sauces, gravies, etc., 
flavored with 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
The difference in color, aroma 
and flavor ‘in dishes prepared 
withand without Kitchen Bouquet 
will be so absolutely in its favor 
hat you will never be without 
this economical aid to cooking. 


— >Try It At Our Expense ; | 


id today for free sample bottle, with FE 
ch we will include our up- -to- date [id: 
k of tested recipes. 


YO ar rae Oe, 








The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 
2 4 Clinton Avenue West Hoboken, N. J. 


— FREE Trial 


| Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 

protect furs and woolens from 

™ moths, mice, dust and damp. 

Finest wedding or birthday gift. 
™. 15 days’ free trial. Write for big 
WE new catalog with reduced prices. 

|‘ actory Prices Postpaid free. 

[Cietmnent Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 54, Statesville, N. C. 


LOOK AFTER OUR SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS 


cally and we will pay you liberally for your trouble. 
ADDRESS, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





















HER BLUE-EYED WAY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


“Because, until you win yourself, you can’t 
give yourself, You’ve loved before, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oh,” he gasped, ‘“‘I thought I did—once 
or twice.” 

“And it died out.” He said nothing. ‘‘ You 
know Kipling’s line,” she murmured: ‘‘‘TI shall 
fight for myself and a woman, forever and 
ever. Amen.’” 

He struggled with himself. ‘ But—this— 
with you—is different.” 

“Different from what?” 

““Those others.” 

“In a way, yes,” she said earnestly; “you 
never told your secrets to any other woman.” 

“No. I didn’t.” 

“Then you’ve shared your inmost life with 
me, Daniel. I appreciate it of course.” He 
said nothing; his love was too great for speech. 
“T appreciate it,’ she repeated, ‘‘and I can 
only show my appreciation by wanting you to 
do splendid things. For, Daniel, I have infinite 
faith in you.’ 

“But,” he broke out, ‘‘ you doubt my feeling 
for you.” 

“Yes, I doubt it of course. One must be 
free before one can love.” 

He turned and seized her hand and looked 
down into her eyes. ‘ Do you personally want 
me to make this fight?’ 

“Ves, Daniel.” 

“<Tsabel!” He gazed at her hungrily. 

Softly she withdrew her hand. ‘You'd 
better go now, Daniel.” 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

““No.” She spoke slowly and decisively. 
“Vou mustn’t come again until you can tell me 
that you have won your battle. Good night, 
Daniel.” 

Ill 


T IS a risky business to order the life 

of another human being, and Isabel had 
her moments of doubt. So she tried out her 
conflicting thoughts on her sounding-board, 
Tommy; and Tommy scolded. 

““Young woman,” he said severely, between 
sips of tea, ‘‘it’s the most scandalously cold- 
blooded proposition I ever heard of.” 

**So is surgery, Tommy,” she said mildly. 

“Small one,” he laughed, ‘‘ you always make 
such silly comparisons! But in modern sur- 
gery, let me tell you, they always give an 
anesthetic.” 

“Of course,”’ she replied, ‘‘in this case love 
is the anesthetic.’’ He almost spilled his tea. 
**Can’t you see,”’ she said, ‘‘that if he fails he’s 
just where he was before and no worse off? 
And if he wins he wins everything?” 

**Oh, yes; but to offer a rewi ard to him, and 
then not intend to give it.’ 

“‘T offered no reward to him. I didn’t s ay 
fora minute I cared for him, or ever would.’ 

“Tt wasn’t what you said, child,’ he went on 
relentlessly, ‘‘but what you implied.” 

**Oh, well,” she said, ‘‘have another cup of 
tea.”’ 

‘**But if you ever did that to me, Isabel—- 

She laughed with a fresh and spacious 
laughter. ‘‘You? Don’t worry. I have no 
desire to make a man of you.” 

That ended Tommy. 

But Isabel was not cured of her doubts. 
She almost feared the return of Daniel, and 
was relieved when the days grew to a week. 
She had just begun to think that the matter 
was too much for him, and that she would 
never see him again, when he reached her 
by telephone on the tenth day. ‘‘Can you see 
me tonight?” he asked. ‘‘Yes.”’ ‘‘At eight?” 


” 


es. 

At a little before eight she awaited him, 
somewhat in a flutter. The windows were open, 
the lamp lit, the room in a soft and brooding 
quiet. She tried to read the evening paper and 
could not. Then she went and rearranged the 
roses he had sent, and buried her little nose in 
them, her blue eyes twinkling. She was fond 
of roses. And last, just as she sat down and 
folded her hands together, deciding to endure 
the beating of her own heart along with the 
ticking of the clock, his knock came at the 
door. It was eight sharp. 

She rose with some trepidation. ‘‘Come in! 
she called. 


” 


oe: door opened and he entered. He strode 

in boldly, head erect, and she saw at a glance 
that the sleeper had awakened. But mixed 
with her feeling of triumph was the thought 
that he had come, like a victorious knight, to 
claim his lady. The change in him was visible: 
a new poise, a fresh gleam in the eyes, a new 
firmness of the lips, an atmosphere of power 
and decision. 

She spoke low and tremulously. ‘‘ You’ve 
won.” 

“Ves,” he said with a quiet laugh, ‘‘T have. 

She sought to escape this powerful man. 
‘Sit down and tell me about it.”’ She indicated 
the window chair, and he put his hat on the 
lounge and then sat down. She sank into her 
own low oak chair, more disturbed now than 
joyous. ‘‘What happe ned? So many days 
pe issed, I thought —— 

“Vou thought I had given it up!” 

““Well, yes.” 

“‘T thought so too,” he smiled. ‘‘I had one 
long struggle with myself, up and down, hot 
and cold. I lay awake nights. And at times 
I hated you.” 

“‘Naturally,” she breathed. 

“‘Several times I decided against it.” 

“What brought you to it then?” 

“‘Well, the day before yesterday the matter 
of rolling stock came up again. I told him I 
had to see him in his private office. And when 
I saw him, with the door locked, I put up the 
proposition of new signals and new rolling 
stock.” 

**And what did he say?” 

**He refused hard.” 


” 
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“This will keep him warm!” 


Yes, keep—that is the right word, and 
no doubt this: sturdy youngster speaks 
from his own experience. There is some- 
thing more than a mere temporary glow 
of enjoyment in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Its warming, invigorating effect stays by you. 

The rich meaty stock— made from choice 
beef, is in itself strengthening and sustaining. 
It also contains selected white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, carrots, tender corn, “baby” lima 
beans, small peas, green okra and a suggestion 
of red peppers, besides a sprinkling of “alphabet” 
macaroni. And all is delightfully flavored with 
celery and parsley. 

The regular use of this nourishing soup 
tends to build up and fortify the body perma- 
nently against all kinds of weather 
and all kinds of wearing work. 
Hadn’t you better order half-a- 
dozen from your grocer today? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Codfish Balls 


Fish Soufflé 


& Morrill Fish Flakes. 














Creamed. 
urnham 8 Morrill 


Fish Flakes 
aked Potato 


Served on Toast: 


Sounds appetizing, doesn’t it? 
And not a bit of trouble to pre- 
pare, either. You may serve a savory 
breakfast dish, provide a delicious luncheon 
menu, or plan an elaborate fish dinner—at 
short notice—and give a pleasing variety to the meal with 


Burnham 8 Morrill Fish Flakes 


10c—sizes—15c 
(Except in Far West) 


They come to you ready cooked, slightly salted—in perfect condition to use 
immediately —without boning, shredding or soaking. When you remove from 
the parchment lined tin the solid white meat of these finest of freshly caught 
codfish and haddock—you may quickly prepare the most delicious 


Fish Hash 
Creamed Codfish 
Fish Chowder 


fish croquettes, curried fish, fish salads and dozens of other home dishes. For 
breakfast or luncheon, just try—Creamed Fish on Toast, made with Burnham 
A wholesome, nutritious food of the finest quality. 
Taste exactly like fresh fish, for that is exactly what they are—no preservative 
used. Most convenient, time-saving and economical. 


Introductory Offer 


If you cannot get Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes from your grocer, mail us one dollar, and 
we will send you ten of the 10c tins, charges paid, anywhere east of the Missouri River. 


Our new booklet “‘Good Eating” free for the asking 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


1 Water Street 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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10 Cents towels ends. ke 
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Beauty | = 
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| = TURKISH 2% TOWELS | 
MARTEX regularly used to massage 4 
Fabric as well as to dry, will de- (53 
_ velop and retain a beau- 
tiful complexion. fog 
COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 4 


W.H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Phila., Pa. | 
Sales Office, 77 Franklin St., New York F 
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Annette Kellermann says: 


Good Health 


anda 


Perfect Figure 


should be yours—they are 
your birthright 

I have helped thousands of 

women to become Vigorous, 

Healthy and Attractive 

and can do as much 

for you. 









‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ 


is free and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself. It explains my system 
which requires neither Drugs nor Ap- 
paratus of any kind, and it gives full 
particulars of my Guaranteed Trial Plan 
whereby you can test the value of my 
system without risking a single penny. 

Won't you give me the opportunity of 
helping you? 

Send two cent stamp for ‘‘ The Body 

Beautiful’’ and trial plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 101J 12 W. 31st St., N.Y. 































—a Mallinson Silk that took the 
crack out of taffeta. 
New Pussy Willow designs for every 
occasion are shown by dealers every 
month in the year. 
H. R. MALtitnson & Co. 
Formerly M.C. Migel & Co. 
Qualité Silk Originators 
NEW YORK AND PARIS 
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Cutex instantly removes dead cuticle and | 

hangnails without cutting or prodding. Simply 

apply Cutex and rub off superfluous skin. Beau- i 

tifies and improves the nails. 25c and 50c bot-_ ||| 
tles at all good stores. 

Send 25c for dainty Cutex 
Compact Manicuring Set, con- 
taining generous samples of 
Cutex, Cutex Nail White, and 
Cutex Nail Polish Cake, also 
4 handy emery boards, file and 
@ orange sticks. 
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HER BLUE-EYED WAY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


** And you insisted?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And he?” 

‘“‘He understood. He said if he gave in it 
meant giving up his position. I said, all right; 
I should be willing to take it over. He raged at 
me. He said I was trying to oust him. I told 
him it was a public question. He said he’d see 
me condemned first. So I offered to leave.” 

“Did he believe you?” 

“Well, I was so worked up, and came out 
with it so fiercely, he had to.”” Daniel paused 
and smiled. 

“Why are you smiling?” 

“T’m thinking of my father. 
ably shrewd.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“He said—well, he said’’— Daniel looked at 
her, and it was her turn to look away—‘‘there 
must be a woman in it; I must be in love.” 

“Of course. What then?” 

“T said I was—with you.” 

There was a pause. Then she spoke hastily: 
“What did he do?” 

**He asked for time. 

“*And then?” 

“T didn’t see him till this morning.” 

*“You didn’t weaken in the mean time?”’ 


E LAUGHED ashamedly, and spoke in a 
low voice: ‘‘I did. I pictured him as old 
and broken and helpless. I wanted to go to him 
a hundred times and take everything back.” 

‘What kept you from it?” 

“You.” 

There was another pause. 

“And this morning?” 

“He sent for me. He was very mild and 
smiling. ‘Danny,’ he said, ‘I’ve been through 
torment and back again; but I’ve come out all 
right. Of course you’re right, and I’m a stub- 
born old blockhead. I’m proud of you. Some- 
thing has made a man of you.’” 

Noble!’’? muttered Isabel. 

Daniel leaned forward. ‘‘ But he said some- 
thing else.”’ 

“What was that?” 

“‘He said he had never taken me seriously 
before, but that a man in love will move 
mountains.” 

“Did he ask about me?”’ she faltered. 

* Wes, 

2 a hat did you tell him?” 

‘All I knew. 

“Did you say that I—returned your feeling 
for me? 

“‘No,” he said, looking at her daringly; ‘“‘I 
came here to ask you that myself.” 

There was a frightful pause. Isabel felt so 
small that she would have been comfortable 
under a toadstool. She sparred for a moment’s 
breé ithing time. 

‘*How have you felt since he gave in?” 
“‘Wonderful—as if I could conquer the 
world!” 

“Strong?” 

Mess: 

‘‘Well,”’ she mused, 
chin on her little fist, 
you are.” 

He grew more serious at once. 
you mean?” 

“‘T wonder if you can meet the supreme test 
of strength.” 

“‘What is that test?” 

‘*To renounce what you want most.” 

He changed color, clenching his hands in 
pain and looking away from her. 

There was a long silence. 

“Vou see, Daniel,” she said tenderly, “‘I did 
something that is either very wrong or very 
right, according to how you look at it. Your 
father was correct. The only thing he had to 
fear was your love of a woman. I knew that; 
and I knew that only through that would you 
set yourself free.” 

“But,” he said miserably, ‘‘I did it for you.” 

“‘That’s away of talking,’’ she said. “You did 
it for yourself. On the surface, to win me; but 
deeper, to win yourself, For if you had merely 
done it for me, a service to me, you wouldn’t 
expect to get me as a reward.’ 

‘But you led me to believe 

‘Possibly I did. And there lies the problem 
But if what I did helped you through, then of 
course I can’t feel that I did you a wrong, you 
see. Or don’t you see, Daniel?’’ Again the 
silence held them. She spoke softly, tenderly: 
‘‘Forgive my method. I’ve questioned it my- 
self. But your need was so great! I couldn’t 
help it; it seemed —— Later you will under- 
stand. You and I could never, of course, make 
anything of it together. Never in the world!” 


He’s remark- 


” 


leaning forward, her 
“‘T wonder how strong 


“What do 


” 





HE paused, identifying herself with him, 
picturing the beautiful dream palace he had 
built, which now was falling shattered about 
him, realizing how he had pushed to victory 
for her, only to find her gone. A wave of 
misery went through her. Her lips quivered: 

‘‘Please forgive me, Daniel.’ 

Then, to her amazement, she saw a change 
in the expression of his face. It became master- 
ful, the gray eyes sharp and penetrating, the 
muscles around the mouth standing out. He 
meant business; for he deliberately drew his 
chair toward her. “‘Isabel!’? She felt a spasm 
of feminine fright, and tried to meet his glance 
bravely. And, unexpectedly, her fear was 
mingled with a feeling of breathless joy; she 
herself had called forth his conqueror in him. 

I don’t believe you!” 

*‘Don’t believe what?”’ she murmured, the 
spell deepening. 

“That you don’t love me.” 

Her heart began to pound. ‘‘Why?” 

*Tt’s just your woman’s talk.” 

“‘No,”’ she whispered. 

He drew a little nearer, never taking his eyes 
from her. There was a wild sweetness in her 
soul, that had the taste of terror in it. He 
waited; then she saw his hand reach forward. 
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When Your Feet 
Are Tired You 

Are Tired 
All Over 
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Perfect rest is impossible 
unless the feet are relaxed 
and comfortable. 


When you rest your body, 

put your feet into Comfy Felt 

Slippers and let them rest, too. 
Comfys are more beautiful ‘than 
any leather shoe ever made. For 
Men, Women and Children. 


Co DANLGREEN miy 


F elt ‘Slippers 


made of special Comfy felt in a num- 
berless variety of colors and color 
combinations. Comfy soles are soft, 
springy cushions. 


Ask your best merchant to show 
you Dan’l Green Comfys. Look for 





this scroll trade mark on the inner 
Trade Mark 


sole. Don’t take an 
inferior felt slipper. 
Get our Catalog No. 
12F and order from 
it if your merchant 
hasn’t Comfys. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Boston 
New York Office & Stock Room, 116 E. 13th St. 
Please send inquiries to New York Office 
Men’s Tailor-Made 
Comfy, Price $1.50 


Military Blue, 
Wine, Oxford 














Women’s Peerless 
Comfy, Price $1.50 


Almost any color 
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Woven as a Seamless Tube, dispenses with 
the overhand side seam and facilitates the 
making of Pillow Cases by reducing your 
time and labor one-half. Absence of side 
seam minimizes wear in laundering. 

Housewives who know, buy ‘‘ Continental,” 
the finest quality and longest wearing Muslin 
Tubing, sold at all Department and Dry 
Goods Stores by the yard in 36, 42, 45 and 
50 inch widths, both regular and _ linen 
finishes. May also be had stamped with pat- 
terns for embroidery. Please insist upon 
“CONTINENTAL” when ordering. If not 
at your dealer’s, write us. 
W.H. CHILDS & SON, Wholesale Distributers 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“sy” CONTINENTAL MILLS 


ee. Maine 




















~TREO~ 


ELASTIC | 


_ GIRDLE 


) Is the most =" 


CORSET 
for Stylish Women 


Because it is the best 

suited to the prevailing 

fashions, and lends grace 

with absolute comfort at all times. Whether for 
street wear, dancing, evening wear or the links, its 
peculiar construction and material make it equal- 


ly desirable. Made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic which “‘gives"’ freely to every 
movement of the body, yet firmly holds the 
figure. Boned only at back and front, it affords 
ample support without uncomfortable pressure. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you write for 
free booklet and do not accept a substitute. Six 
to sixteen inches long. Price $1.00 to $8.00. 


TREO CoO., Inc. 
160-B Fifth Ave., New York City 








Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainment:, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomime-s, 
logs, Recitations, Tabla — Drill 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 


Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept 37, Chicago 
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Bran-Flaked 


Flour 


bran in flake form. This for laxative 
’ efficiency. 
Use like Graham for bread, muf- 
5 fins, anything. Serve in some form 
> daily. Thus folks get the constant 
bran effects. 

Bran in flake form is a laxative. It 
supplies the needed roughage. And 
it acts in a natural way. 

You will never go a day without 
it when you know its good effects. 
Pettijohn products—each 25 per 

. cent bran — enable you to serve it in 
50 inviting ways. Thus some bran 
dainty can appear at every meal. 
Your doctor will advise that. 


Pettijohns 


Bran 


Flour Flaked 


This is a modem product, with the bran 
in flakes. Use like Graham flour. The 
bran content is 25 per cent. Price 25 cents 
per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
which all folks enjoy. Price 15 cents per 
package. 

Order from your grocer. The packages 
contain some new, tried recipes. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1150) 











































Buy From 
Mfrs. Direct 
mazoo Ccata- 


Cae + Faye av log showing 500 


styles and sizes of 
stoves and ranges—none 
better made—cash or easy 
, payments — 30 days’ 
trial—360 days’ approval 
test—$100,000guaranty. 
We pay freight and ship 
within 24 hrs. Write to- 
day. Ask for Cat. No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








for Kala- 









We also make 
Malleable Iron Ranges 


Trade Mark 




















A Kalamazoo 


‘ceca Direct to You: 








Awarded the Gold Medal 
at the San Francisco Fair 
rhe three wheels at the top 
adjust independently and ac- 
curately at the neck, shoul- 
lers, bust, waist, hips and 
kirt to any woman's size, 
tyleorshape. Collapses 
Into Its Cabinet. Simply by press- 
1g your foot on collapsing pedal the 
rm can be collapsed to half its size 
and put into our specially designed or- 
namental ‘‘Acme Cabinets.” It costs 
») more than other full-length ad- 
istable forms that cannot becollapsed. 
As Necessary for Fitting as the 
ays Sewing Machine is for Sewing 
+ Write today for prices and catalogue 
| Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
lite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
», suite 725, 2915 So.LaSalleSt.,Chicago 























Send Us Your 















AN 


order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


OLSON RUG CO. 


€) Old Garpets 
™M Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you want, 


any size—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets, 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 
P FREE —Write for book of 
<>} _ designs in color, our liberal freight 
aS payment offer and full information. 


Dept. A-1 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Il. 









e AT... ® 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
¥ eA | Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
hy BY Eachadd'l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100En- 

& \ eraved Calling Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 





| forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





HER BLUE-EYED WAY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


And at the same time he said with passionate 
conviction, his voice low but resolute: “Isabel, 
you love me and I love you!”’ 

His large hand closed warmly over hers and 
drew her slowly forward. A confusion of 
magic filled her. Her eyes kindled, but she 
whispered: ‘ Daniel, don’t!” 

“Why?” He drew her nearer. 

**It can’t be.” 

“*Tt must be.” 

**T can’t love you.” 

“You do love me, Isabel.” 

She mustered up all her resistance and 
gazed into his eyes. “Daniel, hear me.” 

“*T’ll hear nothing.” 

‘* Just one word —— 

“Nothing! Utterly nothing!” 

Her voice sharpened. ‘‘There! Do you see 
what you are doing?” 

A quick, puzzled look came to his eyes, and 
he wavered just an instant. And in that in- 
stant a sharp sense of disappointment came to 
Isabel. The mist in her brain cleared; she 
spoke with deadly quietness. ‘‘ You have just 
proved yourself that it is impossible.” 


” 


‘to unexpected blow made him uncon- 
sciously relax his hold, and at once she 
withdrew her hands and moved from him. He 
spoke under his breath, but with all the ten- 
sion of a soul in torment. “How did I prove 
it was impossible?’”’ 

“*You see,” she said with the incisive quiet 
of a penetrating knife, “how you regard 
women. Don’t you see what it means, Daniel, 
when you tell me that you won’t listen to me? 
It is in your blood; it is your family; itis your 
father—mastery, dominance, overpowering.” 

‘*True,’”’ he muttered; ‘‘but what of it?” 

“‘Everything. Of course I want you to be 
as you are. You must be exactly so. But 
can’t you see what that means?” 

‘“Whate” 

“It means the woman must be anyone— 
except myself.”’ 

“* All women ——”’ he began. 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘‘Not all. 
Not I. I’m masterful too; stubborn and 
heady. I can’t be dominated, Daniel, in the 
way you would dominate a woman. You and 
I would ruin each other. Can’t you see that?” 
They sat, fixed and strong, staring at each 
other. ‘‘‘When,’” she said, trying to lift the 
talk into lightness, ‘‘ ‘an irresistible force meets 
an immovable object’ a 

“Ves ——”’ 

** Deadlock, Daniel—not,” she smiled whim- 
sically, ‘‘ wedlock.” 

*“We could work it out. With love ——” 

‘*No. You must have someone who can fit 
into your rigid scheme of things. I can’t.” 

*‘Rigid? I’m changing everything.” 

“Changing everything to suit your nature. 
Then you’ll stop, just like your father. But 
I’m all flux; I’m as stubborn over changing as 
you are over staying put.” 

“But love ——” 

*€Ves,’’? she broke in, ‘‘ where there is love. 
But where there isn’t love?” 

There was a pause. 

Then he turned to her again. “‘How do I 
know that you don’t love me?”’ 

“Because I say so.” 

‘But how,” he persisted, ‘do you know that 
you don’t love me?”’ 

She laughed softly; she gloried in his ag- 
gressive persistence. Was this not the natural 
result of what she had done with him? 

He slowly reached toward her again; but 
this time she clasped her hands together. 

“‘No,” she said quietly, meeting his eyes; 
“it’s too late for that, Daniel.’’ 





] E SAT, frozen in the act as it were, and 
grew very pale. The silence was long 
and weighty. He was sinking into himself 
and, watching his face, she seemed to read his 
thoughts; she seemed tosee him gradually come 
face to face with the situation and with himself. 
She leaned near him, her voice rich with 
melody: ‘‘Daniel.’”’ He started, coming up 
out of himself. ‘‘What are you thinking? ”’ 

‘Many things.” 

eSay it.” 

“‘T’m thinking,” he said miserably, ‘‘ how 
well you know me. And I’m thinking’”—his 
voice dropped—“ how hard it is to go ahead.” 

““Ves,”? she murmured, ‘‘your job isn’t done 
yet, is it?” 

‘¢What job?” 

“The winning of yourself.” 

He was silent. In that moment he had a real 
glimpse of himself. Then he shook himself, as 
it were, gathering himself together. He rose 
slowly. ‘‘I must have time to think,”’ he said. 
‘But I see one thing now.” 

She rose and went to him. *‘What do you 
see, Daniel?” 

‘*How wonderful you are.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and he hesitated, 
then leaned, took her hand and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘And good-by.” 

‘€ Good-by, my friend.” 

He kissed her hand again, met her eyes, 
stumbled away, managed to get his hat, and 
was gone. 

Isabel wept. And she wondered what might 
have happened if at that one moment he 
had not wavered. She was greatly shaken, 
even when next she saw Tommy. “I don’t 
know whether I’d ever do it again,”’ she said; 
“but it seemed a life-and-death matter, like 
sewing up 2 man’s heart. And I know that 
the operation was successful.” 

‘‘Sewing up a man’s heart is correct,” said 
Tommy ruefully. ‘I know how he feels.”’ 

“Do you?” she exclaimed suspiciously, 
gazing at him sharply. 

“Dol? Why, little one ——” 

“Tommy, you go and make the tea, and 
don’t forget your youth! Now behave your- 
self. Of course! Of course!” 
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_ Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


Eight Generous 
Slices to the Can 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
Chicago 
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—“Satety First” for Baby 


—means a RUBENS Shirt 


Double thick over the chest and stomach 
where protection is most needed. Made without 
buttons. No open laps. Adjustable so always 
fits. Worn by 20,000,000 children in last 22 
years simply because delighted mothers have 
told others. 

Also made as union suits with only two buttons for 
' children from two to twelve years. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this signature 
appears on the front. 
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Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. Union Suits in 
cotton, merino, and all wool, 75 cents and up. 





Sold by dry goods stores, or sold 
direct where dealers can’t supply. ees 
Ask for pictures, sizes and prices 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market Street, Chicago 
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The Home For You 


Will Be Found in 


KEITH’S 


16 Years 


The Leading Authority on Home Building | 
\ Will Give You Something Good ) 
a 





——e 
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i Pictures and hee oF this home in a 
JanuaryKEITH’S, Newsstands, 20c. 





EITH'’S is a specialized monthly ein 
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K complete ie atest eae ties || Crochet with C M C 


number gives many cuts and plans with interest- 


1e new crochet co ade y the Corticelli Silk s. >MC 
ing detailed write-ups of Homes designed by = ; es Asi t - Pst cee —_ ness, parking Mceal — Ry Ady 
leading architects. Articles on “Inside the even thread equal to any cotton made abroad. Look for the same 
House” an ome Decoration” by well-known kitten head you always deman = yoursilk, Put up intwo sized balls: 
experts, New Materials and how to use them C MC Cordonnet Art. 66 Silver label) is made in Snow White and 
e Ecru, all sizes, and in Pir Blues, Yellow, Linen and Wistaria 
Big Offer of the Year colors, four sizes. Price 0c. per ball, by mail 1c extra. 
9 ) is ll we q- 

Send $2, the subscription price fone year, and we will CMC Cordonnet Art. 92 (Gold label) is put up full weight, 7 10 
oz. cotton on a ball (the same as D M C), in Snow White, all sizes, 

enter you for 12 Big House Building Numbers and in ad- and ix Heru, seven slaea, Sold be dev conde oki 


dition, mail postpaid, your CHOICE of any of KEITH'S 


Princess Pearl Crochet Cotton is a 





full sized, lofty, smooth and lustrous 
amous Plan Books ble ve 
‘ just the right size for crochet- 
140 Designs Bungalows 100 Desi igns s for cement ing bags, belts, collars and s rs; 25 
and Cottages . . $1.00 and brick . . $1.00 beautiful colors put uy S. 
104 Designs, costing less 50 Garages costing $150 Size 3 coarse, size 5 fine a 
than $3,000. . . 1.00 7 Pete in ie ing $15 1.00 ball. Ask your dealer for Pring ess."" 
125 Designs, costing les obi Views-cf living Send 6c for Fancy Work and Crochet Book 
than $4,000. . - 1.00 room hs alis. fire with rules for crocheting many pretty 
= eae ong: ee easy or tc . 1.00 articles, bags, purses, slippers, ladies’ 
_than $5 ). pores 10 10 et r He : ae sweaters, jackets, boudoir ¢ ips, hats, 
17 Roamer got costing le " oil ‘ k ‘Dupl sex buses al 50 tam-o’-shanters, scarfs, luncheon sets, 
than $6,000. . . 0 | 4 : etc. For color ¢ oe te howing all shades 
125 Designs, costing 100 De costing of C M C and Princess Pearl Cotton 
over $6,000. . 1.00 $3 “000 to 810.000 50 





send 10c extra. Cute > Kit ten Calendar, 
All Ten Books and KEITH'S a Year, $8 6x7 ins., sent for a 2c stamp. C M C Cordonnet 


_—K EIT H’S—854 McKnight Bldg.—Minneapolis, Minn.—— Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 














“Fairies i in Roseland” 


ELSE: (GREENS TREES 
Dur free 1916 Rose and PLANTS,SHRUBS 





] , for only 6c, the st of sr 
packing ar ph arecal Vise This 98-1 a rs nf 4 Best varieties for home garden or orchard, 


direct from grower. All our stock is state 
































ters ne ait 400 « f the world's best roses - . 

s } a : naa , inspected, strong rooted, 100% healthy, 
rg ‘psa _ — ‘e yore gr sole and backed by 36 years of square dealing. 
ri eis SEStenee: 50 Hem s We sellin large or small lots, at whole- 

By. | sale prices. Write for catalog and book, 
The fONARD EST GROVE, ‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay.’ 

& Jones Co. Box 20 PA. Green’s Nursery Co.,12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rose Specialists — 50 years’ experience. 









Always in 
this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefruit 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 
















THE LATER 
TROUBLES OF 
SUSAN CLEGG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


the press didn’t mean freedom to make a Pike’s 
Peak out of a anthill. But in these days there’s 
no telling whether, when we read of a poor soul 
being attacked by a wild beast, it’s a jungle 
tiger or just a pet yellow kitten. Folks would 
rather read about the tiger than the kitten and 
so the papers give ’em what they want without 
any regard for the real facts a tall. Elijah 
Doxey, who’s a real editor if there ever was one, 
and knows all about the paper business, says 
that the newspaper, like everything else, has to 
keep abreast of the times or go to the wall; and 
that, since people in these days ’d rather read 
fiction than history, it stands to reason a paper 
can’t stand in its own light by sticking always 
to cold and commonplace facts.” 

“Did the ?”? Mrs. Lathrop attempted 
mildly to question. 

“*T don’t know, I d’n’ know, I’m sure, Mrs. 
Lathrop. But the interview with Jathrop 
wasn’t all interview by no means. It said a 
lot about his party and it mentioned each of 
the millionaires as was in it. Seems the inter- 
view was given on one of those Atlantic City 
boardwalks, and it was given—from what on 
earth do you think, Mrs. Lathrop? From a 
wheel chair. Jathrop in a wheel chair! Think 
of that! And not alone either. ‘Beside him,’ 
wrote the interviewer, ‘was the beautiful, dark- 
eyed Cuban sefiora who, rumor says, is soon to 
become his bride.’ My lands! If it hadn’t been 
for Mr. Kimball’s apple barrel I certainly 
would have dropped. It would ’a’ been bad 
enough if they was both strong and well, but 
to think of Jathrop being too weak to walk 
and going to marry a foreigner no more robust 
than himself.” 





OU can’t imagine the shock it give me. 
For a minute I was clean speechless, and 
I’d’a’ been dumb yet, I do believe, if it wasn’t as 
I begun to figure things out in my head and got 
sight of aray of hope. Just as likeas not, I says, 
Jathrop was suffering from the sudden change 
of climate—from the Klondike to Cuba seems 
to me a pretty rigorous switch for any consti- 
tution—and the Cuban woman was more’n 
likely his trained nurse fetched from the island. 
Either that or the woman was just recovering 
from a illness and Jathrop got in to ride with 
her out of pure kindness of heart. Then, too, I 
remembered that ‘rumor says,’ and cheered 
right up. Rumor never told the truth yet, as 
far as I know, and it’s not in reason to believe 
the shameless thing is going to reform in these 
degenerate days. 

‘*Jathrop may be going to marry the sefiora. 
I don’t say he isn’t, and I don’t say he is. But 
before I believe it I’ve got to have some better 
authority than what rumor says. He’s steered 
clear of wives in the Klondike and he’s steered 
clear of ’em in other places, and I don’t see as 
there’s any reason to think his steering appa- 
ratus came to grief while hewas in Cuba. ‘ How’s 
Susan Clegg?’ That was what he wrote in the 
first letter you’d had from him in a dog’s age, 
Mrs. Lathrop, and it showed pretty clear to me 
who he was thinking of while engaged in the 
steering operation.” 

““You don’t think ——” Mrs. Lathrop began 
distressfully. 

“No man as was seriously sick, Mrs. 
Lathrop, ever talked two whole long newspaper 
columns to a‘reporter. You can bank on that. 
He was well enough to make me out the king 
of prevaricators, and it took some strength and 
a good deal of attention to small details to do 
it, and as the Cuban sefiora never said one 
word in all that time I can’t think as she is cut- 
ting any figure eights in his affairs. Conse- 
quently I don’t believe it’ll pay either of us to 
do any great lot of worrying.” 

“If ——” Mrs. Lathrop attempted once 
more to interpolate. 


HAT’S just what I told Mr. Kimball. ‘If 
Mrs. Lathrop could only see this paper,’ I 
says, ‘I know she’d be delighted.’ It stands to 
reason as a mother must be proud of a son 
who, after having no more sense than to take a 
kicking cow for a bad debt, goes to the Klon- 
dike and comes back a millionaire; but it 
stands to reason, too, that she’d be more proud 
of him to get two columns of free advertising in 
a New York paper that can sell its columns to 
the department stores for real money. Well, I 
asked him for the paper just to show you, and 
though he didn’t feel to part with it, just the 
same he did in the end, and I carried it away in 
triumph.” 

**Vou’ve brought —— 

*“No, Lhaven’t. I’m sorry to disappoint you, 
Mrs. Lathrop, more sorry than I can say— 
more sorry than I am to disappoint Mr. Kim- 
ball in not being able to return it—but the 
truth is I lost it on the way home.’ 

= e ost 

“Every last scrap of it. And I can’t say as it 
was altogether accidental either. As Shakspere 
says: ‘Self-protection is the best part of valor.’ 
If that paper was ever to get before the Sewing 
Society my character would be stripped off me 
to the last rag. Mr. Kimball can say what was 
in it, but without the paper itself he’ll have a 
hard time proving anything, and my word 
when it comes toa dispute i is as good as his and 
a thousand times better.” 

Mrs. Lathrop leaned forward and for a mo- 
ment stopped rocking. ‘‘ You ” she said, 
quietly but tensely. 

a Tore it into small bits,’”? returned Susan, 
rising, ‘‘and scattered them to the winds of 
heaven. There’s a paper trail all the way from 
the square to Mrs. Macy’s gate.” 

Mrs. Lathrop resumed her rocking and re- 
lapsed into silence. 


” 





NOTE— In the next—the March—Home Journal will 
be told the troubles Susan Clegg had with her new house. 


| Beauty Is An Asset 
a Cultivate It 


é Nature displays her loveliest expres- 
sions in form and color asin all things 
else, not by chance but inevitably, 
when the conditions she requires are 
eK] present. Keep your skin clean, 
4 Aygienically clean, by the regular use 
of a good cold cream, and Nature will 
give it a satisfying beauty it has not 
known before. BP 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
**The Kind That Keeps’’ 


has been for twenty-five years the dependence 
of beautiful women who cheerfully testify to its 
value as askin cleanser and aid to beauty. Your 
wish for a fair face, girlish complexion, well 
rounded arms, soft white hands—charms of 
face and form that make women attractive— $ 

may be fulfilled by the timely and constant use ‘ 
of this pure and perfect product. * aaa 10c, he 
25c, 50c. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. as 


Pie ilar 


Se 


wine’ 


hs TWO SAMPLES FREE ¥ 
‘ A sample of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and ae 


a sample of Poudre Amourette, the daintiest of 
face powders, will be mailed free. A post-card “ 
will bring both samples. Write tonight. Ad- 
dress Dept. 6. 
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New York : 
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Nz, The Chinese 
2 Woolflower 


s introduced by us last year 
P has proved a great success 
g everywhere and a most won- 
derful floral novelty. Itisa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out 
scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
a foot thick. Alsomany lat- 

=], erals with smaller heads, and 
r fre: sh green foliage. Flowers form 
in June, but none fade before 
frost, continuing to expand and 
grow with its wonderful crimson- 
scarlet color, showy beyond be- 
lief. Succeeds anywhere. 

: Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 
cts., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and ANNUAL 
SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
new Fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


'@VEVe hte) lets 


Blooms from June, 
Until October 


25S Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our flower 
and garden seeds. One set to one person with a 
coupon enclosed good for 25 cents on the next 
order. This beautiful flower always blooms the 
first year. Bulbs grown on our Northern farm 
bloom early, are hardy, and produce bigger, 
brighter blossoms. 

Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown field, flower and garden seeds. 
Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big money- 
making crops. Used everywhere by profes- 
sional growers. Write for ovr book today. 

LOU 8S. DARLING SEED CO. 
107 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


































‘Sweet Peas 








+* Every woman should plant 
these lovely flowers. Easily grown on 
all soils. We offer the finest varieties 
ee of Sweet Peas, Pansies, Nasturtiums, As- 

ters and other popular flowers. Give high- 
est satisfaction. 

Send for FREE Catalog i 
Contains many new illustrations. Describes the best | 
reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Full of valuable hints on how to grow for best re- 
sults. Write today. 


Wing Seed Co., Box 1006, Mechanicsburg, O. | 


20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEED: 
THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before yo 
forget—for this mammoth collection. We send yo! 
20 separate packets finest varieties—one each—oi 
Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress 
Muskmelon, Watermelon, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Rad 
ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant Mixed Poppies 
Calendula, Cosmos; also Children’s Botanical Garden 
acollection of flower seeds. With this collection we send re 
bate check for 10c. and big catalogue of world’s finest seeds 
















HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 124 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
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Spencers 


For 25¢ we_ will 


mail one 
regular 10-cent packet 
(40 to 50 seeds) each of 
ELFRIDA PEARSON, a lovely 
pink, of gigantic size; KING 
WuiTtTE, the best of all White Spencers; 
Mrs. RoOuTZAHN, rich buff, suffused 
delicate pink; VERMILION BRILLIANT, 
the most brilliant scarlet Spencer; 
WeEbDGWOoOD, a_ beautiful light-blue 
shade. Also one large packet (90 to 
| 100 seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF 
| SupERB SPENCERS FOR 1916, the 
finest mixture of Spencers ever offered. 
Purchased separately, would cost 60c. 
Six Standard Spencers 
we will mail one regular 
For 25¢ 10-cent packet (40 to 50 
seeds) each of the following: HEr- 
CULES, gigantic flowers, rose-pink in 
color; KInG EDWARD, magnificent 
rich crimson; Mrs. W. J. Unwin, 
brightest orange-scarlet flaked on 
white; QUEEN VicTorIA, beautiful 
primrose, flushed rose; ROSABELLE, 
most attractive rose-crimson; 
THOMAS STEVENSON, an intense flam- 
ing orange, 
For SOC tia reics steve ont ales a Bitece” 
cent packet of YARRAWA, the unique new early- 
flowering Spencer, introduced in 1915. 


The Burpee Leaflet on Sweet Pea cul- 
ture is enclosed with each collection. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1916 


The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the Leading 
\merican seed catalog—is brighter and betterthan 
ever before. It is mailed free. Write for it today 
and please mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 




















W. ATLEE BURPEE & a 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Bloom all season. Grow well 


ful borders. Have long 












| in poorest soil. Make beauti- 


fR stems and variety of col- 
Ideal for cutting. 


%4 Ors. 


Sweet Peas 


Are everybody's favorite. 
Rich, striking colors. Bloom " 
early. Sure to please. , 
We will send 2 
For 10c pkts. of nastur- 
tiums and 3 pkts. of sweet peas. 
\ FREE, 128-Page Catalog 
Offers strictly high-grade seeds, 
bulbs, etc., at fair prices. Gives 
cultural directions. Write today. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED Co. 
, 411 High St. 
























Columbus, Ohio [#} 





1916 Ping per wer Fe 's a 
TODAY! PLANT E 


Seeds, Roses, Plants 


| 7 Shrubs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully illus- 
i = trated. No agents, Save money—buy direct 
s Mt from America’s leading nurserymen. 
| Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses 
Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 
? lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
| mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, how 
and when to plant, etc., all told in free 
catalog No. 2. Write today! 


, THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Dept. 130, Painesville, Ohio 











‘SWEET PEAS 


20 Packets to Test, 10c, Worth $1.00 





— = 
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t large flowering sorts as follows: 


Apple Blossom, 
1; Aurora, striped; 


Coccinea, pure cerise; Countess 
tadnor, lavender; Dainty, white pink edge; Dora Bread- 
re primrose; Helen Pierce, mottled; Janet Scott, pink 
buff; Katherine Tracy, pink; King Edward, bright red; 
Lottie Eckford, white shaded lilac; Miss Wilmott, orange 
Navy Blue, best blue; Scarlet Gem, bright scarlet; 
hasta, pure white; Stella Morse, tinted pink; White 
Yonder, double white; California Gisats Mixed, large 
xed; Eckford’s Mixed, good mixed; Spencer Mixed, 

i 1 flowering. We will mail one packet each of above 
| ‘sorts for 10c. Catalogue and redeemable 10c check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N.Y. 


*25 packets Best Vegetable and Flower Seeds to Test, 10c. 











tells how to grow them. 
most instructive of its kind published. 





is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers. Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America—and 
A wonderful book and the 
It’s FREE, 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 














GERALDINE 
FARRAR’S OWN 
STORY OF HER LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Two days after my début the Royal Intend- 
ant of the opera called to notify me that the 
King would be glad to receive me at a special 
audience. The royal carriage was sent to the 
hotel for us; my mother and I drove first to the 
Palace in Stockholm, and then, after we had 
been cordially received by His Majesty, the 
King invited us to go with him and inspect a 
beautiful suburban castle just outside of Stock- 
holm, which is one of the show places of the 
world. His Majesty had known and admired 
Lilli Lehmann, and one reason for the personal 
interest he took in me was because he knew I 
was Lilli’s pupil. 

On the last night of the Stockholm season I 
sang “‘Traviata”’ before a packed and enthu- 
siastic house. His Majesty was present as 
usual. He never missed a performance while I 
sang in Stockholm. During the performance 
the Intendant notified me that His Majesty 
desired to receive me at the Palace after the 
performance at a special audience. Wondering 
and surprised, my mother and I drove to the 
Palace in obedience to the royal command. 
We were ushered into a small audience cham- 
ber, where perhaps two dozen members of the 
Court were already in waiting. 

Presently His Majesty entered and, with a 
few words, decorated me with the gold cross of 
the Order of Merit, which he personally pinned 
upon my gown. He explained at the time that 
only two other singers had previously received 
this honor— Melba and Nilsson. 


FTER that there was a real Swedish celebra- 
tion of farewell which lasted until long past 
midnight—only, as the nights were almost as 
bright as day in that far northern country, it 
was difficult to tell the time. I remember that 
after supper I suddenly recalled that Caruso 
had written, asking me to secure him a com- 
plete set of Swedish stamps, as he was a postage- 
stamp fiend. When I told His Majesty of this 
the King sent out and secured a complete set 
of stamps, which I forwarded to Enrico with 
the compliments of the King of Sweden. 

As I was leaving and saying farewell, for we 
were to go on the morrow, His Majesty said: 
“Next year, Mademoiselle Farrar, you must 
sing again in Stockholm.” 

“T shall be delighted, 
replied. 

“Meanwhile, you sing only in Berlin?”’ 

““Oh, no,”’ I answered; ‘‘I have been offe red 
a reéngagement for Monte Carlo next March.’ 

“Monte Carlo, eh?”? And His Majesty 
laughed. ‘‘My dear Mademoiselle Farrar, my 
physician has been urging me to visit Monte 

Carlo. I shall time my trip so that I shall be 
sure to hee you sing there.” 

What a perfect darling old King Oscar was! 

The month of June found me in Paris, where 
I sang at a charity concert, and in August I 
went to Bayreuth for the first time and was 
greatly moved by “Pa rsifé il.’ On August 
twelfth my diary says: ‘Today I placed a 
laurel wreath on the grave of Liszt.’ 

In October, 1904, before the opening of the 
regular season in Be rlin, I went to fulfill a spe- 
cial engagement in Warsaw. An incident char- 
acteristic of the impetuous Poles occurred on 
the train, which resulted in more than a year’s 
annoyance of rather an amusing character. 

My mother and I were traveling in a private 
compartment, with the door open on the main 
corridor of the train. A tall, handsome, bearded 
gentleman had passed that door no less than a 
dozen times. Finally he passed just at the mo- 
ment when my mother wished the train porter 
to change German gold into Russian money. 
The porter did not have the change. Here was 
the chance of the bearded man’s lifetime. He 
projected himself into the compartment, he 
made the change, he introduced himself grace- 
fully, and calmly announced that he knew me 
all the time as die Farrar aus Berlin, the singer, 
and he wished to do everything in his power to 
make us comfortable during our stay in War- 
saw. He turned out to be Count Ischki P——, 
a very wealthy nobleman with a most romantic 
temperament and also with the persistence of 
fly paper. 


Your Majesty,” I 


\ 7E COULD not disengage ourselves from 
his courtesy on the train, and he became 
doubly irksome when he bombarded my apart- 
ments in the Hotel Bristol—the magnificent 
hostelry, by the way, which Paderewski built 
and owns in Warsaw—sending me flowers, 
sweetmeats, candies, and even attempting to 
send me jewelry. The poor Count Ischki wanted 
me to look with favor upon his suit. Never 
have I met anyone quite so ardent, in so many 
languages, outside the pages of a novel. 

The climax came one afternoon when I was 
reading in my apartment. 

There was a knock at the door; it opened 
instantly, and in came a procession of bell- 
boys—each carrying flowers, enormous boxes of 
candy or tributes of some kind. All these were 
carefully deposited at my feet without a word. 
Then, as the boys withdrew, the Count Ischki 
himself, faultlessly dressed, entered and threw 
himself upon his knees be fore me in the midst 
of his offerings. It was a perfect setting for the 
stage. I had all I could do to keep serious as 
the Polish count poured out the story of his 
mad love, and declared that, unless I would 
marry him, he would quickly die the death of a 
madman. 

Gently I motioned for him to arise and de- 
part. ‘‘I fear I am only a cold, heartless Amer- 
ican girl,’ I replied. ‘‘I love only my art, and I 
shall never marry anybody.” 

The night I left Warsaw the poor Count 
Ischki was at the station to see me off, and, 
though I felt sorry for him, I was happy at 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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=: The Emergency 
Dainty 


It is the distinctively different piquancy of Armour’s 
Sandwich Dainties that makes them so zestfully 
appetizing for impromptu and semi-formal affairs. 


, 9 


3 Sandwich 
Dainties 


include Luncheon Beef, Deviled 
and Potted Ham, Tongue and 
Chicken, cleanly packed in dainty 
packages under U. S. Inspection. 
For the family, they make possible 
original bills of fare easily prepared 
at a reasonable cost. 









TRADE MARK 














Buy from stores that display the Armour Oval Label 
—the mark of food purity which identifies Armour’s 
Best! Insist on these Oval Label Products: 


rmours Star Ham in the Stockinet 
Covering is made richer, juicier and more 
tender by being smoked in this close-knit pro- 
tector. This increased juiciness makes Star 
Ham broil better, bake better, and brings it to 
your table with a better flavor. The Stockinet is 
an exclusive Armour feature. Patent applied for. 





@trmours Grape Juice is at its best as a 
daily beverage for youngsters. It offers nourish- 
ment in a form that delights children. Also a 
delicious and nutritive drink for grown-ups— 
pure, unsweetened, unfermented, and undiluted. 





Armours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 
is made entirely from pure /af fat. Either for 
shortening or for deep fat frying, ‘“Simon Pure’’ 
gives the pronounced lighter texture that makes 
foods more easily digested. 





World-wide, from poles to tropics, the name of Armour ts accepted as a guarantee of food 
purity. America alone, 385 Armour branches, each managed by a Food Expert, 
distribute p Leone Oval Label Products, including Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Buiter, 
Devonshire Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn Oleomargarine. Leading mer- 
chants everywhere sell them, 


ARMOUR sx COMPANY 


Y__f 
CHICAGO 
Visitors always welcome at all Armour packing plants 




































> Belding 
Silk Fabrics 


| QUISITE, soft and delightfully silky, yet strong 
enough to withstand the maximum of wear— 
these justly famous Silk Fabrics invariably attract 
the attention of women of fashionable taste. 

Lining Silks— Noted for their durability. 

Petticoat Silks —That will not rip, split or tear. 

Dress Silks —In a beautiful array of colors and figured effects. 

Taffetas, Satins, Poplins, and De Chines. 

Unequalled values $1.00 to $1.75 per yard. 


Belding’s Silk Fabrics are guaranteed by the name 


<BELDING'SS woven in the seivedge, or the Belding 
Guarantee Tag attached to ready-to-wear garments. 


Belding Bros. & Company 


New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Baltimore Cincinnati St. Paul 


Also Manufacturers of BELDING’S Sewing Silks and Embroidery Silks 


Boston 
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FREE to Garden Lovers 
Wagner Flower Catalog 


Shows hundreds of bargains in plants, roses, shrubs that will 
bloom this year. All vigorous and sturdy. Prices you can’t 
resist. Plants sent prepaid. Book has valuable planting 
information. Plan your garden now. Write today for your 
free copy of this beautiful Catalog 59. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 


Box 832, 
Sidney, 0. 
















5 = ROSE 


Our roses are strongest and best. 

Ways grown on their own rc - 

Sixty-five years of ~ knowing he iw’? 

behind each plant. Safe deliver 

gu aranteed—our guic de ex- 
No 


0d 







getting D&C roses in per- 
fect condition. Write for 


Our New “Guide to 
Rose Culture” for nieces 


This is more than a catalog—it is the 








lifetime experience of the oldest rose-g 
America, and the most practical work on il- 
ture ever published. Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors and describes over 1000 varieties 

‘her flow nd tells how to gr 
to-day before issue is all gone 


culture since 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 
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SE Mere 
Buist’s Garden Guide 


tells how to make a kitchen garden 








ee FLOWERS ? 


tl uality vege- 
euppty Fg B ye ag pone om ee aware. FREEmyhandsome1916 FlowerL ist. 
i ollow our directions and reduce the Send a dime and addresses of 3 flower 
‘high cost of living.” You will be growers and I will include art study of 
mighty proud of results from our ROSES IN NATURAL COLORS 


for framing, a full packet of my lovely new 
Peachblow Asterand coupon good for10c on 
a 50c ~ My methods are to your advantage. 


Try me. ISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 


seeds. Send a postal today for this 

Guide— 148 pages of expert advice 
ROBERT BUIST CO. 

Dept. 1 Philadelphia, Pa. : 








‘ | 3012 Aldrich fe So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
















UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” Seeds 
are of Highest Quality. None 

better at any price. World Beating 
Prize Winners at al! County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION wiv? Bucinces 


Radish—Earliest of All, worth 10c Lettuce—Sensation, worth 10c 
Watermelon—All Heart, worth 10c Onion—Golden West, worth 10c 
Sweet Corn—Early Bird, worth 15c Tomato—Everbearing, worth 10c 
Senne — talersncen. worth to Beet—Red King, worth 10c 
elery—Long Keeper, worth 15c 
This Collection of World 


Muskmelon— Delicious, worth 10c 
Cabbage—Perfection, worth 15c Beaters worth $1.25 


Guaranteed to please. Write today; mention this magazine. — . 
SEND 10c to help pay postage and packing and receive this valuable Collection 


of Seeds, postpaid, together with my big, instructive, beautiful Seed 
and Plant Book. Tells all about Buckbee’s Famous ‘‘Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE *°°**92nar aie" “*™° ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1916 











GERALDINE 
FARRAR’S OWN 
STORY OF HER LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


escaping from so trying an emotional char- 
acter. For almost a year, however, he followed 
me over Europe, popping up most unexpect- 
edly at different places, always with a renewed 
declaration of his love. His attentions at 
Monte Carlo finally became so embarrassing 
that I threatened to appeal to the police. Then 
he ultimately accepted his congé, and I was 
relieved of this all-too-ardent nobleman. 

The season of 1904-5 in Berlin (my fourth 
season) was made notable by the first appear- 
ance there of Caruso, who made his début in 
“Rigoletto.” His coming created a great sen- 
sation. I was delighted to sing opposite him 
again, but there was a complication of which 
the public knew nothing. With the “king of 
tenors” singing on the stage with me, I knew 
there was another—Franz Naval, who had 
sung opposite me for three seasons—sitting in 
a box in the background. However, I compro- 
mised with the two by usually having tea 
with Franz and dinner with Enrico during 
his stay in Berlin, and the artistic world rolled 
smoothly on. 


ANY interesting things happened during 

my fourth season in Berlin. For one thing 
the marriage of the Crown Prince to the Grand 
Duchess Cecilie took place, thereby perma- 
nently putting an end to the little annoyances 
to which his kindly admiration of me as an 
artist had subjected me. I am proud and 
happy to state that soon after the return of the 
royal couple to the Palace at Potsdam I was 
invited to sing for the Crown Princess, and as 
a result of this meeting a cordial and friendly 
intimacy sprang up between us, which often 
led to informal musicales at the Palace when 
the Crown Princess would play the piano, the 
Crown Prince would play the violin, and I 
would sing. 

The spring of 1905 found me once more in 
Monte Carlo, where a notable performance 
was the premiére of Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ L’Ancétre,”’ 
in which I created the réle of Margarita. Dur- 
ing this spring engagement I created another 
role, the title part in Mascagni’s ‘‘ Amica.” 
Preparations for the opera had been well under 
way for some time, Calvé having been engaged 
for Amica. Five days before the premiére she 
withdrew for reasons which were never ex- 
plained to me. Gunsberg appealed to me asa 
favor to help him out, if possible, and create 
this very difficult réle. I agreed, and by work- 
ing day and night I succeeded in preparing it 
in time for the performance. At this special 
performance Gatti-Casazza, who was then 
director of La Scala at Milan, heard me sing for 
the first time, but all he recalls, he says, were 
a pair of eyes and a very tempestuous young 
person. 

One night during this spring season in Monte 
Carlo I caught sight of a familiar face in the 
recesses of a stage box, and, for the curtain call, 
I made the royal salute to this box. After the 
curtain fell everyone started to make fun of 
me. ‘We have no royalty in Monte Carlo,” 
one said. 

‘‘Pardon me,”’ I replied, “‘but I shall always 
give the royal salute when King Oscar of 
Sweden is in the audience.” 

It was indeed His Majesty, who had timed 
his visit to Monte Carlo so that he could hear 
me sing, as he said he would. The next morn- 
ing I read in the newspapers that the King of 
Sweden, traveling incognito as Count Haga, 
was visiting Monte Carlo as the guest of the 
Prince of Monaco. 

In Monte Carlo even royalty mingles with 
the crowd, and so it happened that later in the 
day I encountered His Majesty strolling along 
in a smart gray suit, with an Alpine hat and 
stick, looking for all the world like some pros- 
perous American banker seeing Europe, on a 

vacation. His Majesty was kind enough to 
uuretain both my mother and me at dinner 
several times during this engagement in Monte 
Carlo. 


HE fact that I created the title réle in 

“‘Amica”’ in five days was duly telegraphed 
to Paris and other cities, and led directly to a 
most spectacular engagement in the French 
capital, which must be recorded as my Parisian 
début. A certain Count Camondo, a wealthy 
patron of the arts who made Paris his home, 
had written the music toan operatic libretto by 
Victor Capoul, entitled ‘‘The Clown.” Count 
Camondo came to Monte Carlo, engaged the 
entire Monte Carlo opera company—including 
me, as I had special leave of absence from the 
Kaiser for the occasion—at an exorbitant fig- 
ure to sing three performances of the new opera 
in Paris, all proceeds to go to charity. Count 
Camondo paid all expenses, staged the opera 
lavishly, and we sang the three performances 
to crowded houses, at the Théatre Réjane, 
Paris. 

At last I had sung in grand opera in Paris, 
even if only for charity! 

After a short season in Stockholm, where 
once more I had the pleasure of singing before 
dear old King Oscar, I found myself in Berlin. 
One morning my maid brought me this tele- 
phone message: 

Heinrich Conried of New York is at the Hotel 
Bristol. Will Miss Farrar please come down and 
sing for him? 


I promptly had the maid telephone care- 
fully as follows: 
Miss Farrar is at her home, and, if Herr Conried 
wishes to cali, she will be glad to see him, 
Later that same day Herr Conried called. 
He was scouting Europe for artists for the Met- 
-ropolitan, and he had been advised by Maurice 
Grau to keep a watchful eye upon my career. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 























What an easy way to 
plant your garden! 


Seedtape Vegetables come in 40-foot 
strips and Seedtape Flowers in | 0-foot 
strips. They are planted as easily as lay- 
ing a piece of string along the ground. 
Seeds are sealed in the thin paper tape— 
“Just plant it.”” This year have a 





(Better Quality Seeds) 


garden and get only tested, proven seeds of 
reliable quality and save yourself the drudgery 
of gardening. 

Most good stores which usually sell seed are 

now selling Seedtape. our dealer cannot 

supply you we will gladly fill your orders direct. 
Ready-To-Grow Seedtape Gardens afford 
you the knowledge and experience of a board 
of gardening authorities. You get the best 
varieties of each flower and vegetable and in 
just the quantities needed. 


Ready-To-Grow Seedtape Gardens 


$2 (an assortment of 20 $1 (an assortment of 10 

etables with Vegetables with 2 
which Elkene packages | full-size packages of Seed- 
of Seedtape Flowers will tape Flowers without 


be sent without charge. ) | charge.) 7 

5 full size _— One Full -size 
25¢ ages Seedtape 10c box of Seed- 
Flowers. tape Radishes. 





Our 1916 Seedtape Catalogue, directions for 
successive plantings and designs of model 
gardens will be sent with all the above offers. 


American Seedtape Company 
3906 Woolworth Building, New York 
























Here’s a Seed 
Book that is different 


Not a mere catalog of everything that ever 
grew, but a practical, helpful book of the 
P<, best and most useful things the flower and 
y garden lover wants. 

“7 It gives real information on where, when 
and how to plant; how to have continual 
bloom of flowers throughout the season, 
&c. There’s a wealth of pictures that tell 
interesting things of flowers, bulbs, seeds 
and gardening. 


Yours with our compliments, for a postal 


We can send you, with the book, a collection of 
vegetable seeds to plant a garden sufficient for a 
family of four for as little as 50c. Write at once to 


WEEBER & DON. 


114 CHAMBERS. ST. NN. 








Once grown, always grown. 
cessful gardeners plant them every year. 





MAULE’S SEED BOOK 
FOR 191 


pages, over 800 pictures, with Maule’s 
Asters and Pansies in color. 
—write today. 


Contains all the best things 
in Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. 176 


We send it FREE 
MAULE’S SEEDS 


Half a million su 


WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
2181 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


aS Send 10 cents, mention this magazine, we will enclose 


in the catalogue a packet of thé above GIANT Pans) 












Everything needed to beautify your 
home and garden, direct from Nursery 
at one price, 10c. One million fruit and 
ornamental trees (3 to 4 ft.), shrubs and 
vines to be sold under guarantee of first- 


TREES free from disease, Sau 
refunde wit 10ut question. 

SHRUBS 2 can give highest bank ref CENTS 

ROSES 


listing our big variety, and 
nothing over 10 cents, FREE. 
Pomona Nurseries, 142 Granger Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 
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There are wonderful results to 
| be secured both in garden effects 
and forhousehold cut flowers with 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Montbre- 
tias, etc., and at such a small outlay 
of time and money! Just try an 
assortment of our imported-to-order 

ulbs this year. By planting in 
proper combinations and _ intervals 
you can have an abundance of beautiful flowers steadily 
ae spring till frost, and with practically no trouble at all. 


Our Plan Saves You Money 


This is our plan. You tell us what bulbs you wish. We 
order them for ron directly from the growers in Holland 
where the best s come from. Long experience an 
frequent visits to Holland and personal acquaintance with 
the growers enable us to buy each kind from the best 
specialist in that variety, and as your bulbs are packed by 
the grower and then forwarded to you as soon as the 
reach this country, you get much better bulbs and at aoc 
less than they would cost you otherwise. Thousands of 
customers buy their bulbs throueh us every year and they 
can tell you. You need not pay for your bulbs until after 
delivery, nor take them if not satisfactory. (References 
required from new cust ) But 


You Must Order Now— 
Not Later Than March Ist 


Our prices and th2 quality of bulbs secured depend upon 
buying direct from the growers for April and May delivery. 
These are just a few of the prices our ech secures you: 


Gladioli America, Ist sized bulbs . $ o5 : 
Gladioli XXX Mixture, finest — ee A 
Choicest Named Dahlias. . 1.00 6.00 
Choicest Large Flowered Cannas . .85 5.50 
For prices on other items and on smaller quantities, send 
today for our Import Price List. It is Free, write for it now. 








We have a limited quantity of specially select- 
Seeds ed, pedigreed seeds repreocnting choice 
varieties of everything grown in Mr. Elliott’s private gar- 
den, that this year, for the first time, are offered for sale, 
and at no advance in prices. These are highest grade seeds 
produced. Write for list and prices of flower and vegetable 
seeds at once. 


iott Nursery Co.Pincnorch, Pa. 
Elliott N yC 347Fourth A 























SE SS PY 
a In Grandmother’s Time 


glorious, old-fashioned flower gardens werefrom 
). Gregory's popular seed collections. Since 1856 
Gregory’s Honest Seeds 
















4 have set the standard for choicest seeds 


of the best varieties, 


ae . 60th Year in Business 


, We want to celebrate our 60th An- 

Z . 4 niversary by getting acquainted 
with 25,000 more flower lovers. 
Send today for this collection: 


5 large packets for . 10c 
Aster, finest mixed—P lox Drum- = 
mondi— Bachelor Button—Poppy, 
mixed— Petunia, finest mixed; in- 
cluding Garden Blue Print with di- 
rections, postpaid. 
60th Anniversary Catalog FREE. A 
handsome book full of valuable informa- 
tion about honest seeds and honest . 
prices. Send for collection and 
catalog today. J 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
100ElmSt., Marblehead, Mass. 


107"SEEDS 









Given for the cost of 
Postage, Packing, etc. 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 

1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 

1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burn’g Bush 

1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 

1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Flowered 

1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 

1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 

1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, 

etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 

selected seeds with full instructions, 

in a 20c premium envelope which 

gives you more than 

the seed FREE 


; Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 


SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., 


Box 701, Springfield, Ohio 
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ITS FREES Several new | —S&@WRITETODAY 
may ez ya features. Contains valuable Dy 

Fe =o) Practical information on planting, 

(Aer etc., just wrat you need to know about the 

i *” garden. A large number of splendid new vari- 


cties. For66years the leading authority on Vege- 
{ tble, Flower’'and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and 
i !rees. This book, the best we have issued, the re- 
ult of our experience as the oldest mail order seed 
mcern in America, is yours, absolutely free. 
t *\, Ask for your copy today, before you forget it. 
* 
. 
b 


'. JAMES VICK’S SONS 
} <P a 1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
TY > The Flower City 





Get This 76th Annual Catalog 


Most Complete Nursery Stock in America. Save 
nt’s Commission. Get better stock. Hardy, true 
hame, well rooted—perfect specimens only. 
rior packing—safe delivery. Send postal for 
talog TODAY. 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Box 200, Rochester, N.Y. 


lwangeré Barry 








TREES] PLANTS|ROSES, 
S “Hoosier Roses” FREE 

a rose and flower success and how to get Rhea Reid great 
crimson Rose Bush, without charge. Write for this book. 


Anexquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors. Explains 
HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 210, New Castle, Ind. 














GERALDINE 
FARRAR’S OWN 
STORY OF HER LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


We talked of his plans for New York, and 
Herr Conried expressed a wish to have me re- 
turn to my native land. Of course, from the 
day I had first dreamed of singing in grand 
opera the Metropolitan had been my ultimate 
goal, but now that the moment for considering 
so important a step had come I was very wary. 
Knowing that New York was loyal to some of 
the older artists still under contract, I wanted 
to protect my interests as best I could while 
working up my career in America. I do not 
believe that Mr. Conried was very anxious to 
have me come; certainly he was much taken 
aback when I stated my ideas of the contract. 
They were so entirely at divergence with his 
that the interview came to nothing, and he 
departed. I was neither glad nor sorry. I 
telegraphed Maurice Grau the result, to which 
he laconically replied: 

Don’t worry, he'll be back. 


Having been many years in that same posi- 
tion, vis-d-vis prima donnas, Maurice Grau well 
knew whereof he spoke, for indeed Mr. Con- 
ried did ‘‘come back,” finding me on my vaca- 
tion in Franzensbad, where I had been very 
busily concerned looking up all manner of con- 
tracts for America. 


FTER much obstinacy on my part and 
reiteration on his we managed to close 
the contract. Besides my guaranteed operatic 
performances I was to sing in no private 
houses unless agreeable to me, and only for 
special compensation; and I incorporated every 
possible clause imaginable about dressing 
rooms, drawing-rooms on trains, carriages, 
railroad fares for my mother and my maids on 
tour, and in fact every conceivable concession 
which the most arrogant prima donna might 
demand. Not that I really cared about such 
items of expense, but I was determined to enter 
the Metropolitan en dignité, and I did. 

The contract was not to take effect until a 
year later, in November, 1906. Meanwhile I 
was to conclude another season in Berlin, ful- 
fill all European contracts in the spring, and 
then secure leave of absence from the Kaiser 
for three years. It was arranged, however, 
that I should always be subject to the demands 
of the Royal Opera, and one of the clauses of 
the Conried contract was that, if at any time 
I was called back to appear in Berlin, my 
contract would be indefinitely postponed until 
such time as I could fulfill it without conflicting 
with my Berlin contract. 

That concluding season in Berlin was a con- 
stant series of farewells. The news had been 
made public that I was to sing in America, and 
that I would be absent for at least a year. One 
of the pleasant memories of that season is a 
farewell concert at the Marmor Palace at Pots- 
dam for the Crown Prince and Princess, when 
they presented to me a diamond pendant made 
up of the letters ‘‘W-C” interwoven—Wil- 
helm and Cecilie. The Crown Princess Cecilie, 
gracious, charming, young, adored in Berlin 
and throughout Germany, was greatly inter- 
ested in charities, and during my last season in 
Berlin I assisted her in arranging the programs 
for many charity concerts. 


OW came the eventful day when I was to 
LN leave the country of my adoption for the 
land of my nativity. I had announced an 
Abschied, or ‘‘ Farewell Concert,” in Philhar- 
monic Hall, Berlin, the first week j in October, 
1906. We charged five dollars a seat, and 
could have sold the house twice over. One-half 
the gross receipts went to a hospital kitchen 
founded by my dear Frau von Rath, who had 
been so kind to me; and the other half went to 
the fund of the Crown Princess’ pet charity 
for crippled children. It was a wonderful and 
representative audience, in which royalty was 
conspicuously present. 

Next day we drove through crowds in the 
streets of Berlin, en route to the station for 
Bremerhaven, from which we sailed on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, my mother, father and I. 
Quite a contrast to our last voyage together on 
the cattle ship from Boston! But now we were 
homeward bound. I was returning to the land 
of my birth after an absence of nearly seven 
years, to sing in the greatest temple of music in 
the western world. It represented the near 
approach of the greatest of my dreams. 

But, could I have foreseen all the difficulties 
that were to come to me, I wonder if I would 
have been so buoyant and care-free as the 
great ship pounded her way westward through 
the October seas! 





NOTE—lIn the March Home JourRNAL Miss Farrar 
will tell of her first appearance in New York. 











Grace Richmond’s New __ | 
Serial | 
T WILL begin in the next (the 
March) number of the HOME 
JOURNAL, and every one of the 
thousands who have followed the 
various adventures and experi- 
ences of Mrs. Richmond’s most 
dearlyloved character,Red Pepper 
Burns, will be glad to know that 
the new serial continues those 
experiences. The title of the 
story is “Red Pepper’s Patients.” 
You'll want to become one, Feb- 
ruary 20, when the March HOME 
JOURNAL is issued. 
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Does your light cost 


too much? 


In Comfort? 


Have you said, ‘‘I have poor light and high 
lighting bills,’ and thought only of money ? 
It is more than money. 


Efficiency? HealthP Money? 


It is comfort in 


the home and efficiency in business. It 


health and the health of everyone in your home—: 


or your business. 


is your 





Do your eyes tire easily 
or feel strained at night? 


You pay too much 





Do your children study in 
dim or irritating light? Are 
they backward in school? 

Dothey complain of head- 
aches? 


You pay too much 





Do your employees make 
too many mistakes—in 
filing, in book-keeping, in 
stenography? Is there too 
much 3 o'clock fatigue? 


You pay too much 


Are your customers un- 
able to see comfortably? Is 
your light unattractive? 


You pay too much 





Good light enables everyone to see better, feel 
better, and work better. It is easy to get—largely 





Alba Bowl in reception hall of a Charleston, S.C., 


a matter of the right equipment. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


—more Comfort, Health and Efficiency 


Alba Globes, Shades and Bowls soften eye-irritating 
light so that you can see easily and comfortably. By the 
use of different shapes, the ight can be concentrated or 
distributed where it is needed most for reading, studying, 
working, or displaying merchandise, thereby increasing 
comfort and efficiency, and preventing eye-strain. 

Alba is attractive, shows surroundings at their best, 
and gets more light from the same current, or the same 


light from less current—money saved. 


A Series of Books Free 


You can usually turn poor light into good light by 
These Books tell how for these 


some simple changes. 


purposes, and will be sent on request: 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beauti- 
ful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the eve- 
ning hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. 


2—DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer 
and buy more where seeing is easy and com- 
fortable. They speak well of the store and visit 
it often. 

3—RESTAURANTS: 


Good light attracts 


out the beauty 
seeing easy and agreeable. 
selves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. 
seeing easy, often pays for itself by increasing 
efficiency and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 


7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
of the surroundings, makes 
People enjoy them- 


home 


It makes 























































































patrons and makes them more comfortable. It 
is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation 


4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers, and display merchandise to 
Customers stay longer and 


the best advantage. 
buy more. 


5—OFFICES: 


and without eye-strain. 
fortable. 


6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, 


Good light means more and 
better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
Seeing is easy and com 


restful, and cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
attitude in the minds of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be ample, 
cheerful, and restful to contribute to the com- 
fort and quick recovery of the patients. 
Good light is needed in the operating 
rooms for precision and accuracy. 


11—CHURCHES: Thelightshould 
be subtle, soft and agreeable. 3 
Harsh or brilliant spots, which ys 


rc 










restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, in harmony distract the eye and attention, WV ( 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. should be avoided. As 2 16 
~ 
a 
- - ° ~ 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh oe, eee 
~ Lighting Infor- 
Sales and Showrooms also in <> mation on Subjects 
New York 143 Madison Avenue o 
Chicago 172 West Lake Street No. pons 
Boston 30 Oliver Street Ly 
Philadelphia 1613 Chestnut Street x 
Cincinnati Pickering Building 5:°f Name 
Cleveland 1900 Euclid Building «» 
St Louis, Laclede Gas Light Building ) Ss 
Dallas 1812 Live Oak Street avoet 
San Francisco Rialto Building 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Ltd City and State 


160 Bay St., Toronto, Ont 
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The First Kewpie Banquet 


For once The Kewpies have a few minutes to themselves, 
and the Jell- O Gil, knowing from long association with them 
what they like best to eat, is serving Cherry 


JELL- 


and whipped cream to them. 


As the wise little Kewpies seem to be always right, you 
who share their preference for dainty Jell-O desserts will 
be delighted to know that a pee new Jell-O book has 
just been printed and that all you have to do to get a copy 
of it is to write and ask us for it. There are recipes for fine 
new Jell-O salads as well as new Jell-O desserts in this 
splendid book, and we hope you will send for it without delay. 

Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach 
and Chocolate are the seven flavors in which Jell-O is 
made —each 10 cents at any grocer’s. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. YS 
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New 
Designs 


or silver for one full size ball of 





R.M.C. Cordonnet; Art 65 S 


in universal use for finest work to- 
day. Order ball by size and color. 
Send only 107, and you will receive 
this valuable book free. We pay all 
shipping charges. Sizes and colors: 
te 3-5-10-15-20-30-40-50-60-70- 
80. Ecru 3-5-10-15-20-30-40-50-60. 
Colors (Blue, Delft, Pink, Linen, 
Yellow, Lavender).Sizes 5-30-50only. 
Write for this intro- 

Act NOW! ductory offer today— 
before it is withdrawn. Write NOW. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 

| Dept. 20_2 Chicago, Ill. 








book of eerie te instruction in 
all branches of Crocheting, Tat- 
ting and Smocking. Plenty of new, 
original designs. GIVEN ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to any lady sending 107 in stamps 


RICHARDSON’S 


This is the genuine—the Washable Cordonnet Crochet Cotton 












This Name? 


Sy It stands for pork per- 
fection. When you see 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand 

on Ham, Bacon or Sau- 

sage you know that the 


D meat is of delicate porkers 
/ raised inthe Northwest dairy 
/ land. Send dollar for this 
guaranteed 


“Get-Acquainted” Box 


Sliced Bacon, 212 pounds net 
Delivered anywhere in U.S. Sliced and shipped the 
day your order comes. Thin, even slices; streak 
o’lean, streak o’fat; rind cut off. 

Hormel methods are supreme for purity and flavor. 
Ask your dealer. Send dollar for this ‘*Get- 
Acquainted”’ Box today. 


GEO. A.HORMEL&CO.., Dept. A, Austin, Minn. 
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Clara Kimball Young 
World Film Star, judged by MissL illianRussell 
the Most Beautiful Motion Picture Actress. 


White For It Today 


pre Giovine| 


nounced Sem- pray Jo-ve- nay | 
Meaning “Always Young” 
Aunique Pink Cake—keeps the skin soft 
and smooth and the complexion clear. 
Convenient and economical to use. 
> Atrial will convince you. 
» Can be obtained 
at all Drug and 
DepartmentStores. 
Orsend 4c for7-day 
trial cake today 
Marietta Stanley y Company 


Dept. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


©mplexion ake 
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Music Lessons 





Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly satisfy your musical ambi 
tions—learn to play your favorite instrument, whether for 
pleasure, social prestige or to teach music, by our wonder 
ful home study lessons under great Americ an and E uropean 


teachers. The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness, endorsed by Paderewski and other great au- 


thorities. 
Any Instrument 

Write today, telling us your musical ambitions, course 
you are interested in, age, how long you have taken lessons 
if at all, etc., and we will at once send you six lessons, free 
and pre paid, of any of the following ( omple te Courses: 
Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the 
great Wm.H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroeand 
| es *nbecker, PIPE O RGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED OR- 
GAN, PI IBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by eminent teachers. 
| This offer is absolutely Free—we do not ask you to pay 
one cent for the six lessons, either now or later. e want 
to prove in this remarkz ible way what grand lessons they 
really are—seeing is believing. This offer is limited, so write 
today. A few Special Introductory Scholarships are now 
being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent free 
along with the free lessons. Write today. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
| CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
| 1331 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Il. 














SEVEN MILES TO 
ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


But before he ate he found a tray and cov- 
ered it with the best the pantry afforded. He 
mounted the stairs with it in rather a lagging 
fashion, being wholly at sea concerning the 
temperature of his reception. His conscience 
finally compromised with his courage, and he 
put the tray down outside Patsy’s door. 

It was not until he was halfway down the 
stairs again that he called out: ““Oh—I say— 
Miss—O’Connel; you’d better change your 
mind and eat something.” 

He waited a good many minutes for an 
answer, but it came at last; the voice sounded 
broken and wistful as a crying child’s. 
““Thank—you!”’ and then: ‘Could ye be 
after telling me how far it is from here to 
Arden?” 

“Let me see—about — seven miles”; and 
the tinker laughed; he could not help it. 

The next instant Patsy’s door opened with 
a jerk and the tray was precipitated down the 
stairs upon him. It was the conclusive evidence 
of the O’Connel temper. 

But the tinker never knew that Patsy wept 
herself remorsefully to sleep; and Patsy never 
knew that the last thing the tinker did that 
night was to cut a bedraggled brown coat and 
skirt and hat into strips and burn them bit by 
bit. It was not altogether a pleasant cere- 
mony—the smell of burning wool is not incense 
to one’s nostrils; and the tinker heaved a deep 
sigh of relief as the last flare died down into 
a heap of black, smudgy embers. 

““That Green County sheriff will have a long 
way to go now if he’s still looking for a girl 
in a brown suit,” he chuckled. 


LEEP laid the O’Connel temper. When 

Patsy awoke her eyes were as serene as the 
patches of June sky framed by her windows, 
and she felt at peace with the world and all the 
tinkers in it. 

“’Twould be flattering the lad too much 
entirely to make up with him before breakfast; 
but I'll be letting him tramp the road to Arden 
with me, and we'll part there good friends. 
Troth, maybe he wasa bit lonesome,” she added 
by way of concession. 

She sprang out of bed with a glad little 
laugh; the day had a grand beginning, spilling 
sunshine and bird-song into every corner of her 
room, and to Patsy’s optimistic soul a good 
beginning insured a better ending. As she 
dressed she planned that ending to her own 
liking and according to the most approved 
rules of dramatic construction: The tinker 
should turn out a wandering genius, for in her 
heart she could not believe the accusations she 
had hurled against him the night past; when 
they reached Arden they would come upon the 
younger Burgeman, contemplating immediate 
suicide; this would give her her cue and she 
would administer trust and a general bracer 
with one hand as she removed the revolver 
with the other; in gratitude he would divulge 
the truth about the forgery—he did it to save 
the honor of some lady—after which the tinker 
would sponsor him, tramping him off on the 
road to take the taste of gold out of his mouth 
and teach him the real meaning of life. 

Patsy had no difficulty with her construc- 
tion until she came to the final curtain; here 
she hesitated. She might trail off to find King 
Midas and square Billy with him, or—the 
curtain might drop leaving her right center, 
wishing both lads Godspeed. Neither ending 
was entirely satisfactory, however; the mental 
effect of the tinker going off with someone else— 

albeit it was another lad—was anything but 
satisfying. 


fi house was strangely quiet. Patsy 
stopped frequently in her playmaking to 
listen for some sounds of human occupancy 
other than her own, but there was none. 

“Poor lad! Maybe I killed him last night 
when I kicked the tea things down the stairs 
after him; or, most likely, the O’Connel temper 
has him stiffened out with fear so he daren’t 
move hand or foot.” 

A moment later she came down the stairs 
humming, ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
her eyes dancing riotously. 

Now, by all rights, dramatic or otherwise, 
the tinker should have been on hand, waiting 
her entrance. But tinker there was none; 
nothing but emptiness—and a breakfast tray, 
spread and ready for her in the pantry. 

Curiosity, uneasiness, mastered her pride 
and she called—once—twice—several times. 
But there came no answering sound save the 
quickenjng of her own heartbeats. 

She was alone in the house. 


CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 


— 








Just for Girls 


SPECIAL section of four pages 
in the next—the March— 
HOME JOURNAL will be devoted to 
just those things girls are most in- 
terested in: “The New Flowered 
Things”; “The New Way to Do 
the Hair”; “Real Candies Any Girl 
Can Make”; “The Girl Who Wants 
to Set Her Table Correctly”; “The 
Girl’s Different Luncheon”; “The 
New Girlish Aprons”; “My Last 
Year in High School”; “The New 
Alphabet for the Little Girl.” It’s 
a whole magazine in itself, yet it’s 
only a part of the March HOME 
JOURNAL. 

































BUY DIRECT 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
and save from $5 to$10 


We sell COATS, SUITS and DRESSES 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, plus a 
small amount for handling single sales. 
BE CURIOUS! Send for our beautifully 
colored catalogue of garments photo- 
graphed on Live Figures. It’s free! 
You can buy the same exclusive styles, 
moderately priced, that we sell the critical 
New York women in our Fifth Avenue 
salesrooms. 
















The camera has reproduced 
without exaggeration the ex- 
clusive styles now being 
shown in Fifth Avenue shops 
at much higher prices. 






No, 500—Exclusive Spring suit of all 
wool Poplin; all colors; trimmed with 
fine silk Bengaline; lined with guaranteed silk Peau de 
Cygne. Novelty skirt may be had with 

or without semi-tunic in back. Price $16. 75 
No. 1000—Novelty black and white \V Wool Check Coat 
featuring the new full flare effect; converti- $6 75 
ble collar; velvet bands; all sizes, Price . 

We will ship your size upon receipt of a postal money 
order. State color wanted. We prepay all mail or ex- 
press charges—and refund your money if not satisfied. 

Other styles in Suits, $10.50 up. 

Coats, $5. 00 up. Dresses, $5.00 up. 
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‘INCORPORATED 


: 307 Fi Ave, New York 





Address Dept. Ad 
for free catalogue. 








KleverKraft Silver Round Casserole— Earthen- 
ware Lining and Cover; 7’’-— $3.50; 8’—$4.00, 
These prices east of the Mississippi. 


In 20,000 Homes 


In 20,000 homes KleverKraft Silver is now used 
every day. So distinctive is it, so much does it 
add to the appearance of your table, that every 
woman, after she has bought her first piece of 
KleverKraft Silver, always buys more. 

See it now in department stores—in casseroles, 
custard cups, ramekins, dessert saucers, etc. The 
name ‘ KleverKraft Silver” is stamped on each 
genuine piece. 

If your dealer has not yet secured his stock, write 
and we will send you a circular showing the full 
line, with prices, and names of stores where 
KleverKraft Silver can be seen. Address 


American Ring Co. , 507 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Dealers: Write us for advantageous sale proposition. 











BIG MONEY’S WORTH 


Buy “ Doublewear” Maternity garmentsdirect 


Style 7. 
142 ite 
ai zg 


A K from us at wholesale prices, saving $2.00 to $5.00. 


Satisfaction or money bac k any time within one 
year. Prompt deliveries. Send for catalogue. 


/ + < ¥ S rr °: 
f \ \ Py  Doubléwear™ 






it the figure perfectly both before ‘and after 
without alteration, or your Money Back. 


Can be used for both maternity and ordi ‘ 


ia }\\ mary wear. Conform to the changing figure 
i | \ and also fit when figure is again normal, 
hy }\ without alteration. Do not differ in appear- 


ance from prevailing fashions. 

Style 142 has patented Economy Maternity 
Belt which can be adjusted to any size by a 
series of fasteners concealed under pleats 
Invisible front closing. All colors, of good 


quality Crépe de ¢ hine. 
\ Free Style Eook M-1 on request. 
Economy Mfg Co 433 W. Broadway NewYork J 














Ask your Dealer for the Genuine 
Tycos Fever Thermometer 
MOMETERS Toke for the name Fyeee in red. 
oan Anstrament Companies, Rochester, N. Y. —, 


Poultry Book FREE === 


“The Profits in Poultry Keeping,” 172 pages. 
Describes our popular-priced incubators—3 
styles, 8 sizes. 20 years leadership. Write today. 

















Cyphers Incubator (a, Dept. 93, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS 





The Latest Novelty! Wool Jersey Sport Coat 
With Leather Collar, Cuffs and Buttons 





FOR EARLY SPRING: Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 


THE NEW FASHIONS AS I SEE THEM 





Square-Cut Silk Jersey Sport Coat With Beaver 9258 


Fur Trimmings and Silk Sash , : 
& : A Square Crocheted Tam, and the Newest-Cut 


Knit Sweater Coat, Featuring a New Belt 
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A Practical One-Piece Linen Sport Dress With ee ee oes ore A Sport Suit of Rose Silk Plaid Tussah, All Self 





9256 


Both High and Low Collar What, Again Jersey Fur-Trimmed Sport Suits? Yes! Dame 


Color, Horn Open or Closed 
Fashion Has So Decreed— But With Even More Fur 


OT satisfied with the pretty game of matching 

hose and sweater, skirt and hat, the whimsical 

spirit of the fashions delights this season in using 
the very leather of which our shoes and gloves are made, 
with which to trim sweaters, to fashion skirts and to a e , er 
make our sport hats. Fantastically, it seems, the softest, ' 
clinging Jersey silks and ‘‘knitaback’’—a new woolen 
material—are combined with soft kid or goat skin. 

Although the woman who sees sports passively from {/ a 
the clubhouse porch may look on in a smart plaided or | 
silk jersey, fur-trimmed sport suit, the active sport 
woman will choose a separate skirt which may be tubbed & 
frequently, or one of the doughty ones made of goatskin, is é 
like No. 8824, with a trim-fitted yoke and widely flaring /s i ah 
at the foot. Uniquely pocketed and belted is No, 9251, ae et : 


Ro 


al 
e 





ae 


and on the left of this is a shapely gored linen skirt (No. ee 
9256) buttoned scallopwise. Knitaback, in a pretty en 





flowered pattern, was used for No. 9225, while soft white 
jersey, with underfacings and straps of kid skin, trims the | v \ ly 
skirt No. 9196. Wide box plaits buttoning on the hips } | W 
9251 8824 give a smart touch to the last skirt (No. 9254). 9225 9196 125 


Dw TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9256, 8824, 9225, 9254 and 8794 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure; Nos. 9251 and 9196 come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure; No. 9258 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8915 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure, and No. 9234 comes in sizes 14, 16,18 and 20 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail, by stating the number and sise, and inclosing 
the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

An especially cut pattern for the hat illustrated on the figure in the upper left-hand corner and directions for crocheting the square Tam shown in the upper right-hand corner will be cheerfully supplied, if 
desired, upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent to the Millinery Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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THE HOUSE OF GEORGETTE 








T IS our intention to present from time to time photographs of 
the world’s acknowledged creators of fashion, as well as special 
designs of theirs sent to us direct. To begin the series we are 
pleased to be able to show a Georgette page, thereby show- 
ing a deference to youth rather than to prominence, for Madame 
Georgette is one of the youngest originators in Paris. The house, 
however, is not a new one, having been founded some twelve years 
ago by Monsieur Francis, whose picture we also show. Madame 
Georgette being young loves to fashion frocks for the young; in | 
fact, ‘tis her specialty, although she does design all sorts of clothes | 
and for all ages. The house is very well known in this country, as it 
has always had a large American clientele, due to the fact that it has 
created clothes that Americans will wear—simple and chic. 

All the gowns shown on the page were designed for and are worn 
by Madame Georgette personally, showing that she knows how to 
dress herself and is, therefore, well able to create for others. The 
tea gown she is wearing is of a brilliant white satin, which shimmers 
through yards of shadow lace; the only ornament is a fold of nattier 
blue moiré ribbon finished at one end with two roses, one pale pink, 
the other deep crimson. The gown at the lower right is of flesh pink 
tulle, ornamented with a rhinestone plastron and trimmed with 
pink taffeta, a wonderfully becoming gown to Madame Georgette, 
with her rich olive complexion and dark, mahogany-colored hair. 
The center gown has a skirt foundation and bodice of black Salomi 
velvet, with overskirts and shoulder trimming of black tulle; the 
gown is ornamented with dead white roses and foliage—a very 
| striking gown for one so chic! The gown at the left is of pale pink 
taffeta and rose velvet; rolled silk roses in tones of rose and pink 
were used on the bodice. j 
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BIDDING FOR POPULARITY IN THE 
WARM CLIME OF THE SOUTH, THESE 
SUMMER CLOTHES WILL LOOK FOR- 
WARD TO A SEASON IN THE NORTH 
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NFAIRLY has woman been accused of a 

facile, an enthusiastic acceptance of the 

many whims and vagaries of fashions. 
Why the knowing ones have not corrected this 
false impression I cannot say. You will remem- 
ber her reluctance to give up the trim, narrow 
skirts for the full ones, and how this style made 
its entry only by converting itself intoa tunic 
which, gradually lengthening, eliminated the 
tight underskirt and successfully declared itself 
a firmly established new fashion althougha some- 
what abbreviated and short-lengthened one. 


9250-9106 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ITRAL, HILL 


A New Drecoll Wrap of Rose Faille Silk Worn by Mlle. Lillian 
Greuze, of the Theatre Francais, New York 


AVING firmly established itself, the fullskirt has 
proved to be the most variable feature of the 
mode as wellas the most adaptive, looking not one 
, ea Bras . whit less graceful in the serge or velours cloth of 
i =S— winter than in the dainty light silks, cottons and 
linens of the summer, which, “‘’mid iceand snow” of 
| the North, open visions of delightful sunny days in 
| the South, where they will presage the modes for 
| summer wear later. 











| That linen will always be among the summer mate- 
| rials presented, no matter what is laid on the shelf, 
| is evident by the lilac linen frock in the upper left- 
| hand corner. Lapping over like a double-breasted 
Coat it fastens well over to the left, extending a full 
buttonhole length beyond the side-buttoned panel of 
| the skirt front, with side plaits extending all around. 
| In cream white are the aGrophane collar and cuffs, 
squares of a darker lilac linen for the trimming 
reproducing in miniature form the larger squares on 
the skirt. Pattern No. 9253 for this dress is so ar- 
ranged that the sleeves may be short, or inthe more 
desirable full length. 

Reproducing in all its quaintness the old-fashioned 
*“jerkin” or “doublet” pattern, No. 9250 stops not 
at the bodice; but even the sleeves, puffed at the 
elbow, and the points in the embroidered organdie 
and Cluny collar bear resemblance to the days 
‘when knighthood was in flower.” This is made of 
artichoke faille silk, with full plaited skirt of ninon 
with alternate strips of taffeta. Of taffeta, too, are 
the sleeves, three-quarter-length, of old-fashioned 
crispness. For the skirt (No. 9106) could be adapted 
trimming as the one pictured here. 

First on the left in the lower group, No. 9255 com- 
bines half and half pale heliotrope linen and fine 
organdie in the waist, linen above, plaited organdie 
below, divided bya fold of the sheer material trimmed 
with tiny buttons. Cuffed in linen are the transpar- 
ent lower sleeves, and falling deep in back is arounded 
organdie collar. In fine plaits the transparent mate- 
rial inserts itself yokewise between the front and back 
panels of the four-gored skirt, belted in heliotrope 
and white. 

The waist (No. 9252) has deep-yoked raglan 
sleeves, widening out above the tight wristbands. In 
pale gray is this dress, with a gay beaded wreath 
trimming the blouse front, repeating its color onthe 
taffeta bag and straps. For the full circular skirt 
pattern No. 9221 may be adapted. Even she who is 
not slender to girlishness may wear this dainty frock, 
for of clinging Georgette crépe is the material, sothat 
what is full gathered is not half so full appearing as 
other materials would be. 
| “Respiratore’’ in name and organdie in fact isthe 
| collar which “chins” its way into the space left bare 
| by the furs of winter on the unnumbered dress. 
| Again linen lends its substantial aid in backing up 
organdie, which trims with pipings, tucks and bands. 
| 
\ 











A miniature pattern of the Drecoll wrap will be 
sent upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
— inclosed to the Fashion Editor. 




















DDATTERNS (including Guide-Chart ) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9253, 9221 and 9255 come in sizes 14, 16,18 and 20 years; No. 9250 
£ comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9252 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and No. 9106 comes in eight sizes: 24 to 38 imches waist measure. If there is no agency 
for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia ; or to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The early spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail 
from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). 
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a That 


ae Responsive 





Like the instant answer 
of the strings to the bow 


The even, gentle, responsive flow of power to the 
motor of the Oakland 8 is as difficult to describe 
as the swelling and fading away of a note of music. 







The powerful cngine under the hood, _a walking pace or darts ahead of traffic 
capable of forging its way up moun- without a growl of protest—noiseless 
tain roads or through difficulties that save for the purr of its unusual power. 
may never be encountered, responds The joy of driving a big, powerful 
quietly and smoothly to the touch of | car, has been vouchsafed to women 
the daintiest foot upon the accelerator. of timid natures by the advent of 
The Oakland creeps silently along at this gentle giant—the Oakland 8. 


mA . n a 


: . % High 
. y Speed 8s = 65 — “> Speed 


With the eight, the Oakland line embraces a type There is the Oakland 6 at $795—the car of low 
to suit every owner—the virile driver on long, hard _—_ cost, low upkeep, excess power, quick response 
tours, or the gentlewoman who keeps to the and unusual beauty. 

boulevards. 








The hand at the wheel—the foot on the accelerator 
7 Every Oakland 4, 6 or 8-cylinder, has that unusual ' only can transmit to the driver the joy of driving 
:Oakland | 6 power, that quick response, that flexibility, smooth- | an Oakland. 














2§ eriorities 2S : : : ; ses , 
Gas uperiorities S == ness and silence of operation which have placed The Oakland is waiting to give you the opportunity 
Great Strength with Light Weight JF the name Oakland in the forefront. to experience this trill. See all the Oaklands at 
pa Bae A oe Ra There is the Oakland high-speed 4 at $1050—a the motor show nearest you. Write for catalog 
seal me a with car of flexibility formerly obtainable only in the and booklet, ‘‘How Charlie and Mary Decided.’’ 
Flying Wedge Lines with most refined sixes. 
Least Wind Resistance 
Economy with Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Michigan 








Model 
‘ ‘5 0” 
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$1585 
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a “Sturdy as the Oak” | 
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ID YOU EVER STOP TO CONSIDER, Fair Femi- 
ninity, how easy things are made for you today, and that 
efficiency has found its way into the dressmaker’s and 
milliner’s workshop just the same as in your husband’s office and 
your own home? You do not call it ‘dress efficiency,” however, 
but vaguely term it “simplicity” and look perplexedly:- trying to 
realize from the saleswoman’s point of view your own deeply 
rooted ideas of simplicity in clothes. When a frock shows unmis- 
takably several days of skilled labor in hand embroidery, minute 
tucks, shirring, cording, and seems to be trimmed variously not 
only outside but inside, I have made a mental note that the sim- 
plicity applies only to the marvelous ease with which I can get into 
it; for when I have a hasty telephone call at 6.30—“ Busy, can’t get 
home, come on down for dinner and the theater’’—I dress, kiss the 
kiddies good-by, and find myself at a table in a restaurant not later 
than 7.30, dressed in my smartest one-piece costume and my most 
becoming hat! 

One’s dress no longer is a mere foundation to be built up with 
a separate pinned-on collar, cuffs, a girdle and what not, each to be 
adjusted independently of the other; one just slips it on, presses 
a magic snap or two, and it is all there! 


SoME JEWELRY PERHAPS? 


F COURSE one fastens on a pretty neck- 
lace, a string of pearls or a lorgnon, slips a 
bracelet watch over one’s hand and fastens a 
bar pin or a brooch in the collar. An exquisite g 


brooch in a new design is pictured below, plati- ik pre 
num inlaid on greenish gold centered with a 5 
square sapphire. A copy of an old design is on ‘Gd “ 


the opposite side in black, blue or white enamel 
on gold in oval design surrounded by American 
pearls of beautiful luster. 








My SMARTEST ONE-PIECE 


HAD this made by my seamstress, using some quite 

new gabardine and some faille silk left over from a last 
year’s dress, which she set under the arms down to the 
hem of the skirt, making deep tucks below and strapping 
it across the plain part above. Under a plain shirt-waist 
yoke is gathered enough fullness to make it fit easily, and 
at the waist the shirring is held in by a belt run under- 
neath. Quite the most pretentious part of it is the collar of 
crisp white crépe, silk embroidered, which overflows the 
shoulders, surpasses itself in height, as if to take complete 
possession of the place wrested from it by the wily old 
reynard and other furry foes, compromising only on the 
merest opening at the center front. Then the sleeves are 
the wide-at-the-wrist kind, “nug and tight at the shoulder, 
but spreading out at the end and lapped over for a space, 
showing an inner facing of faille silk and an edge of the 
same crépe used for the collar. It is comfortable enough 
in moderate weather, with just a muff and a boa for the 
street, and not too cumbersome when a topcoat is needed. 











Wuat! KitcHEN TOWELING? 


~TRIPPING the border when possible, and leaving it 
~ on when possible, from nothing less serviceable than 
soft, crashy kitchen toweling, I made the prettiest kind of 
a frock for my little four-year-old, who is just beginning 
to love gay colors, and was delighted with the gay blue 
border which striped the collar, cuffs, belt and the upper 
edge of the pocket, as you can sce below in No. 9247. 
All in one is the front, with the sides overhanging the 
skirt at the belt, which in this way takes an extra flare 
with some box plaits. An outgrown shirt-waist suit of 
Big Sister’s made the pretty dress on the little girl on the 
right, looking quite grave and serious, as one should in a 
grown-up dress like this. Some of the unused border 
from the other dress helped with the trimming 





I CHANGED My Mrnp! 


~TARTING out to make a very old-style tight basque with a full 
skirt in a very new way, out of gabardine, I found the plain 
bodice very unbecoming to my broad figure, changed my mind, 
and added very modern braces of taffeta over the shoulders, ran a 
belt through slits around the waistline, turned up a high collar, and 
tied down with saucy bows the loose bell sleeves. Keeping up with 
this pace a few breadths of taffeta had to be added to the skirt to 
make pretty panniers, giving a few more inches of width and more 
than enough grace for any dress, as you can see centered on the right. 


VEILING, TAFFETA AND—STYLE 


I ARING to be different I applied to a pretty frock, illustrated at 

the left of the center, of sheer veiling, a deep hem of taffeta, 
crisp and standoffish, thereby reversing the usual order of things. 
Above the hem silk hemstitching embroiders a devious course, and 
mounts to the waistline at the side. In like manner it traces its way 
down each side of the waist, trims the graceful collar and touches 
up the full Bishop sleeves tightly cuffed in taffeta. Around the waist 
is drawn a soft girdle of this same crisp silk, ending in loops and ends. 


For THE Two-YEAR-OLD 


N AKING a blouse suit for the 
very littlest boy, but two years. 
old, like No. 9245, and not having 
quite enough colored linen, some 
white piqué filled out the front and 
made the collar and cuffs. It but- 
tons straight down the front and 
makes the nicest kind of a dress for 
the sturdy little fellow to wear, now 
that baby dresses are discarded 
and top spinning and other new 
and wonderful games to be tried 
make a short skirt, not too wide, 
and straight trousers a jolly 
good play suit. 








9246 


Tue New First-Arp Cover-ALL 


F ONF happens to be an enthusiastic motorist, one 

should provide a doughty little cover-all suit, like No. 
9246, made of substantial dark denim, which may be 
drawn out from under the seat and slipped on for first aid 
to the injured car. Right down to the wrist, close and tight, 
protecting the arms, button the cuffs, and loose enough to 
slip over a trim tailor-made or dress should be the top. 
A big pocket is just in the right place to hold many things, 
and the buttons may go all the way down the front or stop 
midway, and snaps lend support in securing the lower 
portion. Made of gabardine or serge, with vici kid or dyed 
Mocha cuffs, collar and belt, it would prove its worth as 
a motorist’s dress. And being the most versatile kind of a 
frock, suitable for feminine exertion in more than one way, 
I find it equally as useful a housework dress as the cover- 
all. The skirt is in four gores, nicely gauged for width 
without superfluous fullness, and the blouse tucked and 
yoked becomingly. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents for each number (with the exception of No. 9246, which is fifteen cents) post-free. Nos. 9245 


and 9247 come in four sises: 2 to8 years, and No. 9246 comes in four sizes: 14 to 20 years. 


If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies 


Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern. Company, 114 and 116 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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_Ferris__ 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


for all ages are so designed that the 
_ figure presents an attractive and 
_ fashionable appearance, yet enjoys 
- absolute comfort and freedom of 
- movement. You have only to try one 
_ of the Ferris models to be convinced 
that they offer the only real corset 
satisfaction you have ever known. 


Made in numerous styles to fit 


Women, Misses, Children 


- Be sure to select the model best suited to 
= your personal needs. They are made in 
coutil or batiste, with or without shoulder 
straps; button or clasp front. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


If your dealer cannot supply the style you 
select, send your order direct to 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York 


This label is on every 
genuine Ferris Waist 
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By Sarah Procter 


Brightening and polishing silver 
and plated ware is looked upon by 

some people as a harmful operation 
on the silverware. But most women have 
come to know that the ome thing which can 
be used safely is Electro-Silicon. For 50 
years it has been used, and never has it been 
known to harm even the finest, most delicate 
surface. It contains no grit, no ammonia, 
no acid of any kind whatever. 





You can now secure Electro-Silicon in powder 
form at 10c. and in cream form at 10c. and 25c. 
It issold by nearly every grocer, druggist, jew- 
eler,and department store, or we will mail direct 
on receipt of price. Sample of both powder 
and cream for 2c. stamp. 


ELECTRO-SILICON CO. 
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= ae is responsible for the beauty you admire. 
Wi It is ideal in every way. 
Ps * CREME SIMON—45c, 75c and $1.25. 
PouprE Simon (Face Powder) — 40c 


and 75c. 
Savon Simon (Toilet Soap)—onesize 50c. 
At All Good Dealers’ | 

FREE: A handsomeand practical CREME 
Simon diminution mirror sent free for the 
name of your dealer, 

MAURICE LEVY, Sole U. 8. Agent, 
Dept. “E’’, 15 W. 38th St., New York. 

















HERE IS SOMETHING MORE than 
economy to be considered in remodeling clothes 
for the small child, for, by stimulating his inter- 
est in the make-believe spirit, that most engaging 
and delightful occupation of youth which develops 
the essential quality of imagination may be encour- 
aged. Little Mary or sturdy John can be made to 
feel very proud in a garment remodeled from some- 
thing formerly possessed by mother or father. 
Particularly useful for make-over guides are pat- 
terns Nos. 8966 and 8902, the one, centered above, 
a quaint Empire yoke dress; the other, just below it, 
a buttoned-down-the-front blouse with a full skirt. 
The little guimpe dress may be made of plain and 
striped or checked material, pieces that can readily 
be cut from an old skirt or waist. Care should be 
taken to use for the yoke a plain color that will 
match one of the colors in the stripe used for the skirt. 
The little guimpes, every woman knows, may be cut 
from a worn blouse, using the best portions. 
For the simple little blouse and skirt, white com- 
bined with plaid material would be pretty, or a 
colored linen used from a cast-off summer dress. 








8902 


DANCE dress need not be 
an expensive part of a young 
girl’s wardrobe this season, when 
simplicity and a combining of 
materials is the tendency. If one 
wisely resorts to making over, a 
little silk from an old dress, com- 
bined with a moderately priced 
lace, will do wonders; and if lace 
is hot obtainable net cut into re- 
quired widths, finished with picot 
edge, may be used. Good patterns 
in domestic lace, however, seem 
now to be within the reach of all. 
The dréss shown on the right al- 
lows of a combining of silk and 
lace or silk and net, because of the 
sectional pieces of the fashionably 
full skirt and the clever over- 
blouse effect of the waist. The 
seams of the skirt sections, as well 
as the waist, are cleverly trimmed 
with fine fur fringe—not a costly 
embellishment, but one most ef- 
fective for a dress of delicate color. 
Very smart and effective is the 
dress (No. 9118) on the left, dem- 
onstrating, too, a practical possi- 
bility of the prevailing mode for 
pleasing make-overs. A rather 
short length of silk may be util- 
ized to develop the fashionably 
full skirt, for the necessary length 
is obtained by an extension of lace. 
If silk is scarce wide ribbon could 
make the quaint bodice. 

The Home Dressmaking Editor 
has a fund of information at her 
disposal regarding the making 
over of old garments, and a 
stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply, sent to her, will receive her 
personal attention. 





F NO little kiddies with “longing-out” arms and 

legs to be kept covered need your services in the 
remodeling game, and you lack the confidence in 
your needlework craft to tackle an entire dress, 
surely you will undertake the rejuvenating of a 
favorite blouse or will make a charming new one out 
of pieces that a less clever woman would discard. 

The foundation lines of No. 9236 are of the sim- 
plest, and the pattern is so arranged that a very 
smart blouse may be evolved to serve as the third 
piece of a street suit, using small pieces left from 
the suit or resorting to the ever available remnant. 
Marquisette and silk or a combination of lace, chif- 
fon and panne velvet may be used advantageously. 

A trifle more ceremonious and dressy is waist No. 
9252, affording greater opportunity for the use of lace, 
always a delightful and becoming feature for best 
blouses. Most women look well in these dropping- 
shoulder effects, and the sleeves are particularly 
worthy of note, not only because they are very new 
in shape but because of the unique method of using 
wide lace with the design at the top and the plain edge 
at the wrists. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number (with the exception of 

No. 8966, which is ten cents), post-free. Nos. 9118 and 9236 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9252 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure; No. 8966 comes in four sizes: 2 to 8 years; and No. 8902 comes in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. Pattern No. 9144, price fifteen cents, 
which comes in four sizes: 14 to 20 years, may be used as a guide in making the unnumbered dress. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 
patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Smart, 
Dainty, 
Superior 


Under- 


muslins 


So 








Smartness of style, 
coupled with fine work- 
manship and good ma- 
terials—the cleanest of 
factories and the bet- 
ter class of workers— 
these make the differ- 
ence between Dove 
Under-muslins and ordinary muslin underwear. 


i, 








Style No. 5873 
(see description below) 








Under-muslins 


Every Open Arm-hole Is Re-inforced 


The night gown shown here is Dove No. 
5873. Kimono sleeve, slip-over style, made 
of beautiful flesh-color batiste. Front is 
hand-smocked with pink floss—entirely new 
for under-muslins. Matched trimming of neat 
Torchon lace on sleeves and neck, with ribbon. 
Full measurements. Retail, $1 each. 

If your dealer hasn't this garment, write to 
us for our Dove Style Book and we will sell 
to you through a store in your town. 

Dove Under-muslins consist of ali styles 
of night gowns, under-skirts, combinations, 
corset covers, drawers, envelope chemises, 
princess slips, chemises, etc. Wherever you 
buy your muslin underwear ask to see Dove 
Under-muslins, 


Write for Dove Style Book 
D. E. SICHER & CO. 


World’s Largest Makers of Muslin Underwear 


Est. 1872 47 W. 21st St., New York 
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Shine Your 


Mirrors With 


3-in-One Oil 


Nothing is quite so good. Moistena 
cloth with cold water and put a few 
drops of 3-in-One on it. 

Wipe the mirrorwith the moistened 
cloth. Then with a dry, soft cloth 
rub the surface briskly. 

You will be surprised at the result. 
If you have never used 3-in-One 
before, your mirrors will have never 
looked so shiny and clean before. 

The same moistened cloth, with a 
little 3-in-One added, will polish per- 
fectly the furniture in your room. 
Try it! 

FREE — Mail us a post card and let 
us send you a sample of 3-in-One so 
that you can prove what we say 
before buying. 


















3-in-One is sold by 
all good stores: 1 02z., 
10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. 
(14 pint), 50c. Alsoin 
Handy Oil Cans, 34 
O5., 25¢. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
these cans, we will 
send one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One, 
for 30c in stamps. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
42CVF. Bdwy.,N. Y. 
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BURROWES Cedar Chest 






Moth-proof, Dust-proof 


Small monthly payments 
youkeepit. Many other styles, all at factory prices 


dust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. 





BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest % #21: 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, 


$100 DOWN 


22 


A 


superb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely 
made. All Chests shipped on free trial. Write for illustrated catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 558 South Street, Portland, Me. 














ES, A LITTLE MORE BRIM, a little less trimming, and the crown gaining height 
as the brim narrows, and losing it as it widens, mark the universal tendencies of the straw 
hats which are going to be very popular in the Southland this season. Millinery 
idiosyncrasies in form and in feathered adornment unknown to nature seem to have been laid 
on the shelf, so to speak, for in the fiber and body of the hat must you look for novelty. The 
artistry of Japan has been the source of inspirations for many of the beautiful lace braids and 
firmer straw weaves of which the new hats are made, possessing the pliancy which fashion 
demands and withal not lacking in the rigidity essential to preserve a true outJine. Notice the 
grace of the lacy braid of which the charming hat above is made and practically trimmed, 


overlatticing, as it does, the ribbon band let under the crown. 


It throws the soft shadows 


and yields the becomingness of thread lace and yet is as practical as a Panama, and will take the 
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i se: gown I must 


dresser this winter, ‘‘; 
your hair.” “But,” you persist, 
very latest coiffure.” ‘*‘ Ugh!’ 
shoulders—“‘it is the costume 
tells me how; there is no style!” 


, i int the 


place of the Panama for 
wear with simple day 
dresses and sport clothes. 
In almost every home 
many old lace braids 
from other years, long 
since laid aside, may be 
brought out from their 
hiding places, dyed and 
reconstructed similarly. 


tendencies seen in 
shrugs his period. There i 
or the hat that of many of 
Allof which formality 





”’ says the hair- bd the return of the charming gay 

so, I will dress fashions of other days creep in also the 
the coiffure of the same 
relaxation in the severity 
evening coiffures, and the 
of the twist abandons itself to the 









































We want 
you to 
know the 
Difference 
between 
hosiery 
that is 
shaped 

in the 
knitting — 


IHURSON| 


FASHIONED HOSE 


—and hosiery that has to be stretched or 
sewed to fit. Burson Hose are made on 4 
patented machines that knit-in a life-like © 
shape without seams. They fit like paper 
on the wall, without binding or wrinkles. 











Write for Booklet—it tells the Burson story. 


Ask your dealer for Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, ©¥ 
Art Silk, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c 4 
Burson Knittinc Company a 

62 Lee Street Rockford, Ml. 
3 
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goes far toward establishing the kinship of the 
coiffure with the dress and hat in this year of 
individuality in feminine apparel. All the 
quaint charm ofthe 1860 coiffure is brushed and 
combed into the simple arrangement above. 
It is the coiffure for a full crinolined skirt and 


softness of coquettish curls, as is apparent in 
the well-arranged hair pictured above. The 
small, close, shapely contour of the head is 
kept in the natural way, no false hair is added, 
and a certain classical symmetry is achieved 
by the side parting and drawing of the haif to 





HAIR 









tight bodice, or a tiny toque whose too plain 


coronet needs below it 
softening waves of glis- 
tening hair. Itis the ar- 
rangement for the golf 
links, tennis or the 
motor, with every fly- 
away end confined 
under a hair net. 

In deciding upon the 
arrangement in front 
study your features and 
do not attempt a severely 
brushed-back style if your 
face is broad and wide or 
long and narrow. This is 
an exacting mode, bring 
ing into strong relief 
classical perfection in fea- 
tures, and just as sharply 
revealing imperfections 
which a few stray curls, 
or the hair possibly lower 
drawn over brow and 
ears, would almost en- 
tirely conceal. Individu- 
ality and distinction may 
be more pleasantly and 
as readily achieved by 
dressing your hair be- 
comingly as by attempt- 
ing a bizarre mode. It 
is always possible to ar- 
range the hair fashion- 
ably without lessening its 
becomingness, if you con- 
sider what is fashionable 
in a broad sense, using 
what you can of it and 
adapting it to your in- 
dividual requirements. 





the crown of the head, where it is twisted 


and the ends formed in 
entrancing curls. 

Expressing the trim 
severity of the tailored 
cult, and losing not a 
whit of it by puckering a 
ribbon around the crown 
and then repressing it 
under a flowered band of 
toile de jouy, the hat on 
the left turns a new leaf 
in the millinery catalogue 
for spring and summer. 
Here one can with scis- 
sors and fabric imitate 
easily the brush work of 
the artist and the pains- 
taking efforts of the 
needleworker. Under the 
slightly drooping brim 
the precise arrangement 
of the coil spans the space 
between the collar and 
the brim. 

Wide-reaching grace 
is given in the sweep of 
the brim of the pictur- 
esque hat shown below 
and made of intricately 
woven Japanese braid. 
Underneath, soft, yellow 
tulle in many layers was 
used to face the brim,and 
in brilliant yellow, purple 
and green are the trifolds 
of satin blended into a 
wearable sanity, biased 
and with dog-eared ends 
pertly tied on the right 
side. 


INCE the process of separating and arranging the hair for these coiffures requires more space 
S than could be allotted to them here, full directions will be sent if desired for these or any other 
hair dressings. Information regarding the hats, where they may be purchased or as to trimming, 
will be given upon rec ceipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, inclosed to Miss Ida C. Van Auken, 
in care of THE LAprEs’ Home JourNat, Independence Square, Philadelpuia, Pennsylvania. The 
first and second series in the Millinery Lessons for the student or woman at home, “‘ Hat-Frame 


Making” and “Covering a Velvet Hat,” 


are ready, at ten cents each. 











NETS 


Sold alwaysin 
this envelope 


“*The best for 
any lady’s 
coiffure.”’ 


Self-adjusting ; invisible. Made 
in Bohemia from finest grades of human hair. 
All shades. A\ll sizes. Cleanly and sanitary. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will tell you 
where to get them. Send for our booklet, ‘* Latest 
Styles in Hair Dressing.” Address Dept. 2. 
ADOLPH KLAR 
The Hold Tight Hair Net Co. 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
POUDRE DE RIZ DE PARADIS 


Paradise Face Powder Made in France 
Send for free sample 25c per box 




















Greets Ye am not rich, 
so at first I have to 


take 
a little space to tell you about my great discovery 


JAMALADE 


which many say is better than marmalades, jellies or jams. 
1 get the pure honeys of orange blossoms, apple buds and 
sweet white clover, all differentin flavor, blend them with 
fresh ripe fruit, cook them in a little secret way and 
you never tasted anything quiteso good as 
JAMALADE. 8 oz. jar 15c, 1602. 25c. 
Until your nearest fine grocer carries 
it, 1 will prepay charges on assort- 
ments of $1.00 or over. 
Sally Cross, Inc., Route 2A, 
Providence, R. I. 







































GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler and 


F inishes 


Make handsome san- 
itary floors at one- 
half the usual cost. 
Simple to apply. Our 
Booklet and cost esti- 
mates for any sized 
floor free. 
WRITE NOW 

GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.3, Newark, N.Y. 
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| FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


| §FOODS+SAUCES ‘RELISHES ‘ CONDIMENTS 
2 PURE * CLEAN-MADE ‘ APPETIZING 
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From Seed to Finished Product 


tables make the best foods. 


As might be expected after making Heinz 57 Varieties for almost 
fifty years, we know to a certainty which fruits and vege- 
That’s why we raise our own seed. 
And then our own seed is planted—not haphazard—but in those 
places where we have found soil and climate to unite in produc- 
ing the best the seed promises. 








HEINZ 
Chili Sauce 


of rich, heavy con- 
sistency, piquant and 
appetizing. For hot 
or cold meats of all 


kinds. 





HEINZ 
Baked Beans 


have the rich, nutty 
flavor found only in 
genuine oven-baked 
beans. Choice hand- 
picked beans, selected 
pork and delicious 
tomato sauce give the 
richness and flavor of 


home-baked beans. 





HEINZ 


Cider Vinegar 


The pure juice of 
sound apples, scien- 
tifically fermented, 
clarified and aged to 
develop the full nai- 
ural flavor of the 
apple. In original 








KETCHUP 


14% O72 NET WT AVD. 





sealed bottles. 










































Free from Benzoate of Soda 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


The Ketchup with a Relish 


We use the finest selected 
tomatoes that this country 
produces. 


But tomatoes alone 
do not make a good 
ketchup. 


Our kitchens are spotlessly 
clean and modern in equip- 
ment. 


But ideal 


turing 


manufac- 
conditions 
alone do not make a 
good ketchup. 


We exercise the most pains- 
taking care throughout every 
step of its preparation. 


But exacting care 
alone does not pro- 
duce good ketchup. 


These things you expect and get in Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. 


But the thing that makes you prefer Heinz 
Ketchup is the faste—a distinctive, individual, 
likable taste—the result of a famous ketchup 
recipe in the hands of skillful cooks. 
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HEINZ 
Cream of 
Tomato Soup 


A rich purée of fresh 
ripe tomatoes with 
only pure, sweet cream 
and fine spices added. 
Without meat stock 
of any kind. 


INDIA } 





HEINZ 
India Relish 


An unequaled sweet 
pickle relish for meats 
of allkinds. Prepared 
from finely chopped 
vegetables and richly 
spiced. 





HEINZ 
Prepared Mustard 


Prepared from the 
choicest mustard seed 
with Heinz White 
Pickling Vinegar and 
pure spices. 
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FACE POWDER 


!} Made by LT.PIVER.. PARIS, France \ 
/ -urest— Softest— Finest \ 
Made in Four BLANCHE—ROSEE \ 
Delicate Tints RACHEL—NATURELLE \ 
At All Best Dealers’ | 
SEND For ‘‘Surprise Box”’ containing charm- 


ing miniature packages of “Azurea”’ 
25c Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes. 
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CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent 
bs 2», For U. S. and Canada, Dept. “A” IP 
> 24 E. 22nd St. Ss 
Vom, N. Y. City Or 
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Having no “‘filling’’ to crack 
and fall out, it wears twice 
as long as the ordinary shade. 
Atdealers everywhere. Write 
for booklet today. Chas. W. 
Breneman & Co., 2327 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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nails or tacks into 
yournewly-paper- 
ed walls. Have you ever tried il? s 
MOORE PUSH-PINS —¢/ 
andother Moore Push devicesfor hanging — ' 
yourpictures? They willsave yourwalls. = 
The transparent glass Push-Pins 5 
areneatanddainty. They’rejustthe J 
thing for pretty silk-corded calen- * 
dars, pennants, etc. You simply BAe 


push them in_ with 1 per es 
your fingers. 2 sizes. C packet 8. 8 


é 


For your heavy pictures, hallracks, . \ 
etc., weighingupto1001bs.useMoore BS 4 
. Pushless Hangers —the Hanger ™ 
with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c. per packet. 


At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other } 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated ; 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. ~“ c 


(1'N0-25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 195 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harvesting Tomatoes on a Heinz Farm 
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um” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


gently neutralizes 
all bodily odors 


and prevents discomfort from perspi- 
ration or any other natural causes. 
“Mum” isa great all-the-year-round 
comfort—especially for women. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 


‘“*MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Spare Time 
Turned into Dollars 


Any woman who has some spare 
hours can turn them into dollars 


N ORE than a million and a half mail 
1 subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman will expire this 
year and must be renewed. Hundreds 
of thousands of new subscriptions will 
be ordered. 
We will pay you liberally in salary 
and commission if you will loo 
after this business for us locally. 
FEW hours’ work each week will 
bring you an extra five dollars. If 
you have more time than that, you can 
earn correspondingly more. 
Let us tell you about it. There will 
be no expense to you. 


BOX 199, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Department of the Newest 


1. Trellis and Jar—Black, With 
Fancy Painted Design. $4.75 

































Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 


s Found at the 


HESE last two pages of the HOME JOURNAL are like the postscript to a letter: they are 


written and prepared last. 


Over twenty of the brightest women in all parts of America search 


the best shops at the last moment for the latest new ideas until the day of going to press, and the 
pages are then printed on a fast press. Wherever possible, prices are given; but fuller information 
as to how to make or where to buy any article may be obtained by writing, with stamped, addressed 
envelope inclosed, to Mrs. Howard Bell, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Please do not inclose money, as no purchases can be made. 








3. Combination 
Lemonade Glass 
With Small Sand- 
wich or Cake 
Tray Attached 


2. Smoker’s Set 
in Nickel, With 
Spring Attach- 
ment. $2.50 














Lining and Basket Top 


4. Wicker Light Screen With Colored 

















8. Old-Time Beauty in an Up-to-Date Painted 





14. Mahogany 





Tray. $4 


Nut Bowl With 


Silvered Cracker and Picks. 






18. Black Glass Bowl 







Stem Holder, Birds and Lily. $7 


21. Fora Little Girl Who Sews. 






5. A Shower-Bath Cap Every Girl Would Love—in Light 
Rubber Cloth 





ie : | 
$ ; : / 
\ 10. The New Convertible Watch 
AS 5 ~ / 
2 
9. A Hint of the New 11. Striped Tops are | 
Glove Fancies for Another New Touch 


Spring on Spring Gloves 








$3 





f 


15. Extension Brass 
Toasting Fork. $2 











23. Complete Pullman 
Set With a Bag Each for 
Cap and Gown 





~~ wea” 








50 Cents. 22. Ivory Pottery Double Vase. $1.50 


24. Wicker Wrist Bag for Crochet. 





7. Bluebird Weathervane 


for Porch Rail. 


$6 








9 A. Double Curtain Rod Arranged So Two NY 


Sets of Curtains May be Hung Without Interfering. 50 Cents 


‘ j 


12. Pocket Umbrella 
Hanger—Rubber Cap 
With Ring. 10 Cents 





16. Shaped Shoe Covers of Cloth 
for Neat Packing. 75 Cents 





19. Bluebird Crystal Water 
Bottle and Tumbler. $2.50 





75 Cents. 





13. Monogram Plates 


in 


White and Gilt or Silver are 
New in Chinaware. Price $2 


20. Perforated Fruit Dish— 
Painted Lacquer 





17. Silver Twine Holder. 
Complete for $4.50 


25. Child Artist's Work Apron. 50 Cents 
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Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 


tloward Bell 





21. For Boudoir Lingerie, a Fancy Painted Hanger 





1. Blue and Gold Jar With Lavender Salts in a 
Quaint Box. Sizes $5, $6 and $7 


2. Black-Leather Decorated Desk 
Box Filled With Pencils, Erasers, Etc. 


7 and 8. Nailbrush and Pumice Stone 
Combined, 25 Cents. Portable Floor Lamp, 
Antique Green Finish, Glass Shade of Dif- 


ferent Colors. Price, $20 


Mat, 


Whebab hd inp 


ATVI TY 


6. For a Dinner Table—En- 
graved Glass Suction Tube 
Flower Holders for Finger 
Bx wis. $5 a Dozen 


At ae: 


14. Artistic Tabl 
Marmonyx Natural Stone 


e Lamp in the New 


15. New Useful Tov, the 


Forming 


“Around-the-Clock Bag” 
Velvet or Leather 


a Small Table on Rollers, With Shelf, and Checkerboard in Center. 


£ 4. Double Rolling Pin, 


Upright Handles. 


75 Cents 


as 
Wy 
‘ we 
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5. The Latest in Mid-Season 
Gloves Show the Tops Worn 
as Gauntlets or Cuffs 


3. New Evening Hairband and Veil to 
Hold Stray Locks 











v4 
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12 and 13. Luminous Pull-Chain 
Bulb That Shines in the Dark. 
Bluebird Candles for a Child's 
Room 


11. This Lovely Wicker and Glass { 


Flower Holder Costs Only $1 


4 


10. New Bag With an Outside 
Pocket— in Striped Silk or Leather 











16. Silver Five -o’Clock Teapot With 
New Safety Stand— Ebony Handle 





Scout Horse, in Painted Wood. Saddle Can be Removed, Also Rockers, 


Prices, From $12 to $15 








18. Electric Ovenette 


Suspended From Iron Bracket by a Silk Cord 


7-Inch Size. 


22. Collapsible Umbrella and Leather Case 
Convenient for Grip or Trunk. $7.50 


7. Silver Folding Medicine Spoon, 
Tea and Table Sizes. $4.50 


19. The Electric Bou- 
doir Set Combines 
Many Uses in Small 
Compass 


20. A Golf Watch That 
Keeps Two Scores at 
One 


able 


®o 


23. Separate Wooden Cover That Can 
be Fitted to Any Kettle Handle. 10 Cents 


Time on Remov- 
Paper 


24. Auto Case Holding Cutlery, Dishes and Table. 
May be Ordered With or Without the Bottles 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 








OUNG folks with _ the ones who keep the imita- 
their fresh, unspoiled tions away from the table. 
palates are the real The crispness and 

judges of flavor. They enjoy are there—five anil 


the crispness, the wonderful lion breakfasts a 














morning—and no 


good taste of Kelloge’s Toasted te ‘bea eae 
Corn Flakes—and they are times between meals. 





It is a remarkable fact that 
there is 10 storage space at 
Kellogg’s. Each day’s pro- 
duction is shipped crisp from 
the ovens in the Kellogg 
WAXTITE package —that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in and all other flavors out. 



































HIS letter—and these sketches— 

came to us from a lonely farm on 
the bleak Maine coast. To the woman 
who wrote it the love of perfume is more 
than a fad. To her—and perhaps to you 
also—perfume means a broadening, bright 
ening, refining influence. 


Kennebunkport, Maine, 
Y. ac 
Dear Colgate Co. Candlemas, 1915 

This is my outlook on life here on my farm, and you have 
done much to sweeten it with your soaps and perfumes. It is 
twenty below zero here this morning, with a fierce wind blowing. 
I have to keep moving all the time in my kitchen to keep warm, 
though I have two raging fires; when I put my dish cloth down 
it freezes to the boards. 

My mother says father used to give her a box of your Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap every Christmas when she was first married in 1861. 
I always have a cake of it among my shirt waists. 

All around me are the deep, dark, pine woods; I love the tall 
pine trees against the sky; their stately, calm strength is restful. 
Over in my wood lot there is the ringing shock of the axe where 
the husky Canadian choppers are at work. Their appetites 
**will cut likea bush scythe in swale grass.”’ 

As I write I can hear the roar of the surf at the Bluff and the 


- Ye > 1 .* 
fog horn on Cape Porpoise. Sincerely yours, 


(Name of writer sent on request). 


The appreciation of fine perfumes is not a matter ° 


of environment nor is the quality of a perfume a 
matter of geography. 


A foreign label does not necessarily mean superiority as has 
been clearly shown by the now famous Colgate Perfume Test 
which, starting as an experiment by 103 representative women, 
has been repeated during the last year by over fifty thousand 
women from every section of the country and in every walk 
of life. 

That daring test proved conclusively that Colgate’s Exquisite 
Perfumes possess, to the very highest degree,refinement, delicacy, 
individuality and above all, that indefinable something which 
governs a woman’s preference in the intensely personal matter 
of a favorite perfume. 

If you have not already made this interesting experiment send 
us 2c in stamps and we will mail you full instructions together 
with three miniature vials of Colgate’s Florient, Splendor and 


Eclat Extracts to test in comparison with the perfume you may 
now be using. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. 


The same perfumes may 7: —— tne 
; €; ? s ~~ i er 
be had in Toilet Water, oe as 
Soap, and Face Powder. F 5s ouq et <a 
r hd Toilet Soa ed 
phbiet Sori 
 CalSaTé.s Co 
‘ Perfumers 
New Yor’ 





